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THE GREAT TEAM OF 
ENGLISH FOLKLORISTS 


By RicHARD M. Dorson 


nessed a vigorous activity in folklore. Within these years the first folklore 

society in the world was formed; the first folklore journal was issued, 
and filled with brilliant articles; collectors’ handbooks were compiled, and 
systematic county collections were undertaken; folk materials hidden in maga- 
zine files, chapbooks, and similar antiquarian sources were located and re- 
printed; an International Folklore Congress was held at London in 1891, 
dominated by the English scholars; and a steady outpour of theoretical and 
controversial treatises wrestled with the problems of the new science. Yet in 
spite of these accomplishments, we hear little today about the English school. 
The continental folklorists, from the Germans to the Finns, and the con- 
temporary Irish collectors, chiefly receive our deference. This is all the more 
surprising since the work of the English group alone offers no language barrier, 
since American folklore derives in good part from Anglo-Saxon elements, and 
since in any language the English achievement would merit ungrudging praise. 

Several reasons may explain this neglect. Since none of the leading folk- 
lorists had university affiliations, no opportunity arose for them to offer courses 
in folklore and train students to carry on their work. Today the Victorian 
gentleman of leisure and humanistic interests is a disappearing English type, 
as a result of two world wars. In the United States the emphasis on folk song, 
thanks to the fieldwork of Cecil Sharp and the scholarship of Child, have 
obscured the studies in folk narrative. The English influence has been damaged 
by disparagements of the doctrine of survivals and its technique of reasoning 
by analogies between peasants and savages. But the English school should 
not be identified solely with a now discredited hypothesis, nor should their 
attachment to that hypothesis be overstressed. In discussing the science of 
folklore, Hartland pointedly says, “I decline to be limited to survivals, or to 
archaic beliefs and customs . . . I contend that Tradition is always being 
created anew, and that traditions of modern origin wherever found are as 
much within our province as ancient ones.” And he cites the attraction of 
floating tales to modern personalities like Mary Queen of Scots and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

At the core of the English folklore boom lies the work of six men, whose 
cooperative interest in advancing the science of folklore has led me to describe 
them as a team. These men are: Andrew Lang, the classical scholar, historian, 
biographer, poet, essayist, novelist, journalist, and anthropologist, whose most 


1 The Folk-Lore Journal, 3 (1885), 117, 120, in an article on ‘The Science of Folk-Lore.” 
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substantial work nevertheless belongs to folklore; George Laurence Gomme, 
for many years chief clerk of the London City Council; Edwin Sidney Hartland, 
a lawyer and one-time mayor of Gloucester; Alfred Nutt, the London publisher 
whose books carried the imprint of his father David Nutt; Edward Clodd, a 
London bank official and outspoken rationalist; and W. A. Clouston of Edin- 
burgh, a newspaper editor and feature writer. Among them they produced a 
small library of folklore writings, although all wrote on other subjects as well. 
Simply to mention their chefs d’oeuvres, this group contributed to the new 
science such once well known studies as Custom and Myth; The Science of Fairy 
Tales; Popular Tales and Fictions; Myth, Ritual and Religion; Tom Tit Tot; 
The Legend of Perseus; Folklore as an Historical Science; Ethnology in Folklore; 
The Book of Noodles; Magic in Names; and The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 

But in addition to these and other books, their folklore bibliography includes 
a host of introductions, prefaces, pamphlets, articles, notes, reviews and 
editions. Lang wrote over a dozen introductions to other books of a folklore 
nature, including such penetrating essays as those prefacing Margaret Hunt’s 
edition of Grimm, his own edition of Perrault’s Contes, and reprintings of 
Robert Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies, and 
Mackenzie’s The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer.? Hartland served as the major 
reviewer for the Folk-Lore Journal during a long life, and reviewed in its pages 
nearly two hundred books with unfaltering judgment and grace.* Gomme in 
one series edited twenty-nine volumes of English antiquities culled from the 
file of the Gentleman’s Magazine, including several major folklore complilations; 
and in another he co-edited five chapbooks handsomely reprinted for the Villon 
Society; his introduction to the History of Thomas Hickathrift can serve as a 
model study in the disentangling of oral and written tradition.* Clouston re- 
printed and annotated Persian, Indian and Arabian folk tales and folk ro- 
mances, in several limited editions intended to bring these materials to an 
English audience. 

Dwelling on these figures necessarily does injustice to other ardent folk- 
lorists of the period, with scarcely less claim to our remembrance. A complete 
survey of the movement needs to include Joseph Jacobs, literary historian of 
Aesop’s and Bidpai’s Fables and popularizer of British Méarchen; Charlotte 
Burne, who revised Gomme’s Handbook of Folklore for the Society, and proved 
her own talents in collecting with the notable Shropshire Folklore; F. Hindes 
Groome, the Gypsy specialist; Marian Cox, assembler of the Cinderella vari- 
ants; J. A. MacCulloch, interpreter of The Childhood of Fiction; T. F. Thiselton 


? For Lang’s bibliography see Roger L. Green, Andrew Lang: A Critical Biography with a 
Short-Title Bibliography (Leicester, England, 1946), 241-259. Lang’s articles in Folk-Lore are 
not listed, however. 

3 A list of Hartland’s books, articles, and reviews is printed in Folk-Lore, 37 (1926), 180-192. 
The modernity of his review criticism can be seen, for instance, in his comments on S, O. Addy’s 
Household Tales ( Folk-Lore, 6 [1895], 85-86), where he asks for more definite statements of the 
localities of the customs and superstitions, and for “‘the names and some particulars of the tellers 
of the stories... .” 

4*Lady Gomme printed a “Bibliography of the Writings of the late Sir Laurence Gomme on 
Anthropology and Folklore”’ in Folk-Lore, 27 (1916), 408-413. 
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Dyer and S. Baring-Gould, two clerical mass-producers of volumes on legends 
and lore; Campbell of Islay, collector of the classic Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands; Sir John Rhys, the Celtic folklore authority; W. C. Hazlitt, who 
concentrated on popular literature; and still others as Sir Richard Temple, 
W. R.S. Ralston, and Sir William Craigie who assembled Indian, Russian and 
Scandinavian tales. Without minimizing the work of such as these, I would 
assign Andrew Lang and his fellows a separate position, by virtue of their 
individual breadth of folklore interests and their collective action in attempting 
to further the science. 

The unity of this group appears in their backgrounds and attitudes. All were 
private scholars, and one must marvel at the drive that impelled them in their 
after-business hours to turn out a volume of work greater than most acade- 
micians produce. Their spirited writing reflects this non-academic life; Lang 
and Clodd especially, whose more popular works commanded an international 
audience, projected an easy, fluent style into their scholarly monographs. All 
concentrated on traditional narrative, belief and custom, and did little or 
nothing with folk song, proverb, riddle, children’s games and folk arts, although 
Lady Gomme of course compiled the great study of British children’s games. 
None did any field collecting; all were bold theorists and synthesizers of the 
traditional materials that had accumulated in print in quantity by the end of 
the nineteenth century. All engaged in vigorous controversy, defending their 
hypotheses and seeking to demolish those of the enemy. In spite of their 
internal duelling, all in the main agreed with the then prevailing anthropo- 
logical theory of folklore, that folk items represented survivals from a uniform 
primitive stage of society. Each wrote on subjects besides folklore; for example, 
Gomme did four books on the history of London, Clodd rose to fame by 
distilling for children the new theories of evolution, Lang treated everything 
from Homer to Scottish history and book collecting, Nutt produced solid 
Celtic studies, Clouston dabbled with such miscellaneous topics as hieroglyphic 
bibles and Dr. Johnson’s aphorisms, and Hartland turned out some purely 
anthropological treatises. Yet in spite of their varied output, all regarded 
themselves primarily as folklorists, and crusaded energetically for the new 
discipline. 

Personal associations and the enthusiasm of a common cause bound these 
individuals into a close-knit group, in which the exchange of views and informa- 
tion provided a stimulus and momentum that undeniably sharpened the 
effectiveness of each. The group met periodically at the meetings of the Folk- 
Lore Society, which they dominated for the first twenty years; successively 
five of the six served two-year terms as its presidents. For a number of years 
Gomme was the Society’s Director, Clodd its Treasurer, Nutt its publisher, 
and Lang and Hartland members of its executive council. Nutt published not 
only the Folk-Lore Journal, the Society’s monographs, and the short-lived 
Archaeological Review, but many separate folklore titles as well, and he engi- 
neered the successful pamphlet series of ‘“‘Popular Studies in Mythology, 
Romance and Folklore’ to which he and Hartland contributed five of the 
first six numbers. The acknowledgments in their major works further under- 
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score the group’s close partnership. Thus Gomme in Folklore as an Historical 
Science tenders “‘Mr. Lang most grateful thanks, for he took an immense deal 
of trouble and gave me the advantage of his searching criticism.” In turn 
Hartland in The Science of Fairy Tales states his ‘obligations to Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, F.S.A., who has so readily acceded to my request that he would read 
the proof-sheets, and whose suggestions have been of the greatest value.” In 
one of his monthly columns in Longman’s Magazine Lang, who introduced as 
much folklore into the department as his readers would take, apologizes for 
an error in the previous issue pointed out to him by Nutt, saying, ‘‘Before 
the article was published, but when it was too late to alter it, Mr. Alfred Nutt 
kindly drew my attention to a very elaborate, mystical, and ‘Druidical’ chant 
of the same kind. . . .”® In the same number he reprints an English Méarchen 
from Suffolk unearthed by Clodd in the Ipswich Journal. Clodd in his chatty 
volume titled Memories, describing his intellectual friendships in Victorian 
England, includes portraits of Lang and Gomme. He speaks of his “‘jolly 
talks” with Gomme on survivals of early inheritance customs, and of the 
“kindly acts” of Lang who would voluntarily offer to read the proofs of his 
friend, much as he detested reading even his own. Clodd affectionately dedi- 
cated his Magic in Names to Hartland in 1920, when these two alone survived 
of the initial group. The relation of Clouston with the others was necessarily 
less intimate, since he resided in Edinburgh, but he dedicated two of his books 
to Hartland and Nutt,® and it was Hartland who wrote his obituary in Folk- 
Lore. 

No folklorist, as I understand the term, can remain indifferent to collecting 
activity within his own country, no matter how far afield his special researches 
lie. Although none of the group engaged in fieldwork, all encouraged and co- 
operated with the collecting of English local lore then sporadically under way, 
which yielded perhaps a dozen invaluable county and channel island collec- 
tions, too little known and used, and without any counterparts in this country.’ 
Gomme prepared a Handbook of Folklore for the Society in 1887 which, in its 
clarity of divisions, simplicity of explanations, and plausibility of questions, 
does not appear so very dated today. Unlike the Burne revision of 1914 ,which 
adds a great deal of useless anthropological data, Gomme’s handbook stays 
close to English tradition. The section on folk tale, prepared by Hartland, 
anticipates the Finnish classification system, by associating types of Mdrchen 
tales with generic names. 

Hartland wrote an introduction to one collection, The Folk-Lore of Hereford- 
shire, by Ella Mary Leather, which stresses the cultural diversity of a border 
county (Herefordshire lies alongside Wales), the social insights afforded by 


5 February 1889, p. 439. 

6 Flowers from a Persian Garden to Hartland, and Literary Coincidences to Nutt. 

7To name some of the best: William Brockie, Legends and Superstitions of the County of 
Durham (Sunderland, 1886); Charlotte S. Burne, Shropshire Folklore (London, 1883); John 
Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-Lore (London, 1867); Ella M. Leather, The 
Folk-Lore of Herefordshire (Hereford and London, 1912); Sir Edgar MacCulloch, Guernsey Folk 
Lore, ed. Edith F. Carey (London, 1903), Thomas Parkinson, Yorkshire Legends and Traditions 
(London, 1888); John S. Udal, Dorsetshire Folk-Lore (Hertford, 1922) [preface written in 1886]. 
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local traditions, and the need for a systematic arrangement of this printed 
folk museum. He states forcefully the historical value of such collections. ‘‘The 
old county histories are little more than the story—often amazingly inac- 
curate—of the pomp, the pedigrees, the pretensions and the downfall of the 
ruling families. Of the people at large they hardly take account; and when they 
refer to local customs or traditions, it is with ill-concealed contempt. . . . If 
we want to gauge aright the mind of the community . . . in short to know the 
people as it has been and as it is—we must turn to the oral traditions, the 
institutions and practices of the peasant and the labourer.”’ He points happily 
to the evidences of sin-eating discovered by Miss Leather, which help to 
support his thesis on the survival of this primitive ritual custom. An address 
he delivered to the Liverpool Welsh National Society can stand as a model 
exhortation to potential collectors. Among possible agents in collecting he 
mentions patriotic and learned societies, universities, students, school teachers, 
ministers and doctors. 

In publishing a naturalist’s handbook for children by Harry Lowerison, Nutt 
conceived the idea of inserting a chapter on folklore, as a means of intro- 
ducing the young wildlife observer to the pleasures of detecting and recording 
traditions. ‘‘How then does one set about becoming a folk-lorist, a student of 
folklore, in the sense that one may set about becoming a naturalist or a 
botanist? . . . Accuracy of observation, rigid fidelity of recording you have, I 
take it, already learnt from your training in ‘natural’ science; they are as 
important in studying folklore, nay more so, precisely because the subject- 
matter is so fluid, ill-defined, and subject to variation.”® Nutt himself collabo- 
rated actively with collectors of Gaelic folk tales. He supplied a provocative 
preface to Curtin’s Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost World, and wrote 
comparative notes to the important collections of Hyde and MacInnes, notes 
providing perspective on a single culture rather than a miscellaneous display 
of variants.!° 

On the question of printed sources for folklore, the Lang group emphatically 
recognized their complementary value to oral collecting, and undertook yeo- 
man services along this line. Gomme edited English traditions, superstitions 
and word-lore from the Gentleman’s Magazine; Hartland compiled a faithful 


8 Welsh Folklore: Its Collection and Study (printed by Isaac Foulkes, Liverpool, ca. 1892) ° 
See also his ‘“‘Suggestions for the Systematic Collection of the Folk-Lore of Gloucestershire,” in 
County Folklore: Gloucestershire, Suffolk, Leicestershire and Rutland (London, 1895), Printed 
Extracts No. 1, pp. 3-8. 

® Harry Lowerison, Field and Folklore, with a Chapter on Folk-Lore by Alfred Nutt (London, 
David Nutt, 1899), p. 70. 

10 Thus Nutt writes, “I have restricted comparison to variant tales found on Celtic soil. 
The practice, so common among folklore editors, of accumulating titles of variants, benefits the 
ordinary reader, who has not a large collection at his disposal, but little; and as a complete list 
of variants is never given, the results of comparison, even if the reader does work them out, are 
necessarily defective. To confine the critical apparatus to one group of tales which ex hypothest 
are connected, but to examine these fully, seems to me the better plan.” Waifs and Strays of 
Celtic Tradition, Argyllshire Series, No. II, Folk and Hero Tales. Collected, edited, and trans- 
lated by the Rev. D. MacInnes. With notes by the editor and Alfred Nutt (London, 1890), 
p. 395. 
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volume of English printed traditional tales; he and Clodd assembled the 
printed folklore of Gloucestershire and Suffolk; Lang assisted with editions of 
early Scottish tracts on demonology. Hartland thus expressed the attitude 
toward printed sources. ‘‘As a starting-point for the work of collection it is 
desirable to know what nas already been recorded—not that it will be super- 
fluous to record it again with increased precision and fuller particulars, but 
that we may verify it where we can, and that when we can come across such 
a tradition not previously noted we may recognize it as such, and may with 
keener interest run it, if we can, to earth.’’™ 

The primary objective of the English enthusiasts, however, did not concern 
the amassing of materials, but the scientific use of those that already lay at 
hand. What value for the study of mankind did they expect to derive from 
the science of folklore? Today when our subject is under heavy fire for its 
aimlessness and seeming frivolity, the answers provided by our English pre- 
decessors should serve our cause. Within the limits of this paper it is only 
possible to indicate them briefly. 

Nutt for instance, whose early Celtic researches required him to evaluate 
medieval manuscripts, supported his interpretations with evidence from con- 
temporary folk tales. ‘‘The special value of Irish evidence lies in the continuity 
of the record which enables us to definitely connect the modern practice and 
fancy with those of the earliest historic times. . .. Had only the ancient record 
been preserved and no modern folk-lore collected, it would yet be safe to assert 
that the latter must still exist, or have existed quite recently; had the ancient 
record perished, we could surmise its contents with tolerable accuracy from 
extant folk-lore.”"* Thus after presenting documentary support for his thesis 
that the Tuatha De Danaan were agricultural deities, he examines the current 
Irish peasant beliefs in the fairies, or little people, who he argues represent 
these deities in post-Christian form. Elsewhere he says positively, “It is a 
fact that the fairy belief informs and animates Gaelic romance for at least 
a thousand years, that the pre-Christian kings of the euhemerising annalists, 
the wizard champions of the bardic reciters, the ruined angels of the Christian 
moralist, are substantially one with the ‘good people’ of the living peasant. 

. ."13 Nutt won his battle for the recognition of modern folklore as a tool in 
analyzing medieval romance and mythology; in her obituary comment Jessie 
Weston singled out that thesis as his major contribution to Arthurian scholar- 
ship, and pointed to a recent Greek study employing the same technique. 
Whatever the merits of the individual issue, the general principle stands, that 


In County Folk-Lore, Vol. 1, Printed Extracts No. 1, Gloucestershire, p. 5 (London, 
David Nutt, 1892). 

12 The Voyage of Bran, by Kuno Meyer, With an Essay upon the Irish vision of the happy 
otherworld and the Celtic doctrine of rebirth, by Alfred Nutt. Vol. II (London, David Nutt, 
1897), pp. 214-215. 

13 Jeremiah Curtin, Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost World. Preface by Alfred Nutt 
(London, David Nutt, 1895), p. 7. 

4 Jessie L. Weston, ‘‘Alfred Nutt: an Appreciation”’, in Folk-Lore, 21 (1910), 512-514. The 
study she refers to is John C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion 
(Cambridge, 1910). 
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folk tradition can throw light on a past society. Oral lore in nineteenth century 
town histories tells us about seventeenth century witch beliefs in New England. 

Sir Laurence Gomme fought for the thesis that the study of folklore must 
be treated as an independent discipline. ‘I strongly urge that Folk-lore is a 
science by itself, with distinct work of its own to accomplish, but I must 
protest against its being only another name for anthropology. The sanction at 
the back of folk-lore is tradition.’"* In Gomme’s eyes tradition could provide 
invaluable help to the historian, and he criticized the science of history for 
ignoring the science of folklore. Gomme no doubt overplayed his hand in 
declaring tradition to be a unique record of pre-history, and a valuable record 
of facts within the domain of history proper. But his recognition that the 
historian must look to oral traditions as well as printed documents, and that 
the one type of evidence can be as rigorously handled as the other, can cer- 
tainly be supported, and has finally begun to make way among American his- 
torians today. And the point is not that Gomme failed to reconstruct pre- 
Aryan British institutions by reading ritual worship into well decorations, or 
killing of the aged from folk tale incidents, or totemism in bird and animal 
superstitions. The point is that he constructed a formidable hypothesis from 
folklore materials, arguing from arrays of variants, maps of custom diffusion, 
analogy with the surviving ethnic dualism in India, and the concept of an 
organic folk-culture complex, so that his argument compelled respect and con- 
troversy. Gomme never relaxed his standards, and criticized Lang for re- 
writing fairy tales in his colored-book series, a criticism which plainly dis- 
comfited Lang.!* Alexander Krappe has attacked Gomme'’s theory of historical 
survivals, but the very title of his own work, The Science of Folklore, concedes 
Gomme’s major demand.!* 

The doughty freethinker Edward Clodd, who plummeted to fame by ration- 
alizing Christianity for children, found in folklore good support for his cause. 
The evolutionary thesis charmed anthropologically minded folklorists, and 
Clodd did not scruple to apply it to Christian ritual and doctrine. Continuity 
exists in the spiritual as well as the material sphere. Thus belief in the power 
of the name, so prevalent in barbaric society, continues in the priest’s christen- 
ing “in the Name of the Trinity,” in the Lord’s refusing to divulge his name 
in the Book of Judges, in the Christianization of pagan cure-charms, in the 
baptismal belief in the efficacy of water. The most sacred Christian rite owes 
its conception to the barbaric idea that the slayer who eats the slain absorbs 
his strength. The idea of the soul ascends from the animistic outlook of primi- 
tive man, colored py dreams and apparitions that he takes for reality. When 
Clodd presented his case in a presidential address to the Folklore Society, 
some members quaked, and a schism threatened. Gladstone resigned, with 
others, and the Catholic Truth Society issued a vitriolic pamphlet of refuta- 
tion, announcing that ‘‘The presidential address before us is devoted to a 


18 The Folk-Lore Journal, 2 (1884), 348. 

16 See Lang’s remarks in the preface to The Yellow Fairy Book (London, 1894). 

16a Gomme’s thesis is worked out in Folklore as an Historical Science (1908), Ethnology in 
Folklore (1892), and Folklore Relics of Early Village Life (1883). 
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formal assault upon the position of Christianity, all along the line.’’!? That is 
how seriously people once took folklore. 

Andrew Lang used folklore as a club to bash in the solar myth theories of 
Max Miiller. After ridiculing the etymological proofs of the Miiller school, he 
substituted the view that all myth goes back to savage ideas. Barbarous and 
irrational customs that persist in civilization prove the continuity. Marchen as 
well as myths show the marks of savage custom. These theories of Lang are 
well known, but his application of them to spectral phenomena has received 
less attention. The problem of ghosts and visions fascinated Lang, who strove 
to establish a rapport between the Folk-Lore Society and the Society for 
Psychical Research. The ghostlore of primitive man deserves scientific con- 
sideration, Lang argued, since it makes available past instances of genuine 
psychic experiences. Such things as miracles, second sight, prophecies, polter- 
geists and the like, while they need to be analyzed with care, like contemporary 
cases of the abnormal, possess their element of verity, and can enable the 
modern student to expand his files and strengthen his inductions. ‘“‘The uni- 
formity of the reports argues the existence of some facts at their base.’”!® 
Lang realized that the ghostly tale might sometimes be a folk tale, and he 
plots out the recurrent legend of the ghost which revisits a living person ac- 
cording to compact and burns a permanent scar into his flesh; he traces too 
the spread in time and place of the strange fire that heralds death.'® But such 
instances merely illustrate the universal identity of the human mind, and the 
need for a folklorist’s tools in separating the individual experience from the 
folk-story.?° Lang’s catholic interest in folklore appears especially in his literary 
column in Longman’s Magazine where, within one three-year period, he smug- 
gled in such topics as Wellerisms, stage folklore, dreams, an Ananzi tale 
collected in London, English Mérchen, and a tradition of Sir Francis Drake. 

Hartland’s studies in the folk tale did much to break down arbitrary dis- 
tinctions between Médrchen and Sagen, fiction and belief. In his major treatise 
on the Perseus legend he correlated tales, myths, superstitions and rites to 
show the wide culture area over which it had spread. The thesis of his Science 
of Fairy Tales asserted the essential uniformity of traditional stories about 
sprites and elves, which everywhere grow from identical primitive environ- 
ments. Storytelling arises out of believed narratives; as society matures, and 
looks askance at three hundred year sleeps and visits to fairyland, the tales 
break loose from local anchorages and float off as timeless Mdarchen. And be- 
hind the legends lie early customs and practices. Thus the Godiva legend of 
Coventry can be traced back to a Celtic fertility ritual; Eastern parallels to 


17 “Presidential Address”, Folk-Lore, '7 (March 1896), 35-60; and anon., Folk-Lore Ex 
Cathedra; being an examination of Mr. Edward Clodd’s presidential address to the Folk-Lore 
Society, 1896 (London: Catholic Truth Society), 24pp. 

#8 ‘The Brahan Seer and Second Sight,” p. vii, in Alexander Mackenzie, The Prophecies of 
the Brahan Seer (Stirling, 1924). 

1” The Book of Dreams and Ghosts (new impression, London, 1899), pp. 164-174; ‘‘The Com- 
parative Study of Ghost Stories,” The Nineteenth Century (April, 1885), 629-630. 

In Cock Lane and Common Sense (new impression, London, 1901), Lang attempted to 
isolate a psychically genuine type of haunted-house story (pp. 136ff.). 
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Godiva exist, which could never have entered England in time to affect the 
Coventry tradition; hence by analogy the same descent from ritual worship to 
local legend has operated in far removed spots. So too the Welsh superstition 
of the Van Pool mermaid represents the relic of a religious festival. In his own 
collection from printed sources of English Fairy and Other Folk Tales, Hartland 
included both Médrchen and sagas, and stated that frequently the same tale 
appeared in different places in both forms. Although Hartland did not attempt 
to answer all the questions involved in the relation of the two forms, he called 
attention to the relationship and to its problems. 

Clouston furnished his contemporaries with abundant illustrations of the 
Benfey theory that the master folk-stories all emanated from India. While 
Clouston did not himself actively polemicize, he piled up analogues and vari- 
ants between Eastern and European jests, tales and romances until his evidence 
demonstrated, at the least, the community of story in the two areas. At the 
most it would show a considerable European borrowing from India, Persia, 
and China. (In noting the similarity of the little known Arabian champion, 
Antar, to warrior heroes in European romance, Clouston spotted a parallel 
development omitted by the Chadwicks in their famous thesis of the Heroic 
Age.*!) In the field of the jest and fabliau, Clouston demonstrated the East- 
West identity of the simpleton or fool story, and recognized the folk nature 
of much popular humor.” Many Yankee yarns fit into the fool pattern, and 
Clouston’s analysis of folk humor provides a useful background for the studies 
of Constance Rourke and Walter Blair in American humor. 

What have these men to say to the folklorists in America today? I would 
argue that they firmly established the science of folklore, boldly defining its 
methods, materials, and possibilities, and that therefore the new growth of 
folklore interest in America should build on their foundation. We can profit 
from their controversies and criticisms, and their broad hypotheses and syn- 
theses, through which they mapped their field and reached common ground.” 
We can profit too from the rigorous standards of the English school. They 
continually call to account the collectors who fail to signalize their sources, 
the books that steal from other books, and the scholars who reach too far out 
on the limb, or fail to climb on any limb. Today when our own standards are 


21 Popular Tales and Fictions (2 vols., New York, 1887), I, 45-50. 

2 See his The Book of Noodles (London, 1888), and the section on ‘Oriental Wit and Humor” 
in Flowers From a Persian Garden (London, 1890). 

*3 For definitions of the field see Hartland, Folklore: What is it and What is the Good of it 
(Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance and Folklore, No. 2, London, David Nutt, 1899); 
Gomme’s article on ‘‘Folklore” in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by James 
Hastings, VI, 57-59; Nutt’s chapter, ‘“‘A Few Words on Folklore to the Reader of the Fore- 
going Pages,” in Harry Lowerison, Field and Folklore (London, David Nutt, 1899), pp. 61-76; 
Lang’s chapter, ‘“‘The Method of Folklore’’, in Custom and Myth (London, 1901), pp. 10-28. 

A representative example of the stimulating theoretical essays written by the group is Lang’s 
“The Folklore of France’’ (Folk-Lore Record, 1 [1878], 99-117), which dares to read national 
traits in a country’s lore. 

4 The series of papers on ‘‘The Science of Folklore,” in the Folk-Lore Journal, 3 and 4 (1885 
and 1886), initiated by Gomme, had just these objects in mind. 
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crumbling, when the flood of spurious folksy volumes meets with approval in 
our reputable journals, the ideals of the English enthusiasts are worth recalling, 
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DRAMA IN FIRST-NAMING 
CEREMONIES 


By LuctLE HOoERR CHARLES 


naming, this study investigates the extent, nature and function of 

drama and dramatization in ceremonies of primitive people, wherein the 
first name is bestowed upon a newborn child. Some attention is paid to the 
drama in naming ceremonies later in life, for receiving a name frequently 
means receiving a soul, and in some cultures new souls and new names are 
received several times during the life of an individual. This is not a statistical 
study; nor does more than incidental investigation of equivalent practices 
fall within its scope. 

First-naming ceremonies seem to have received little attention from scholars, 
with the exception of a few anthropologists; and apparently the dramatic 
aspect has not been hitherto examined even by Loomis Havemeyer.! Studies 
of O. F. Raum on the Chagga,? Elsdon Best on the Maori,’ and A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown on the Andamanese*‘ offer pertinent material and especially penetrating 
comments upon single cultures, and these studies are drawn upon in the body 
of this paper. Alice C. Fletcher sensitively describes the intense, religious 
experience of ‘‘A Pawnee Ritual Used When Changing A Man’s Name’’;® she 
records the original, and a close translation of this very beautiful dramatic 
poem. Her brief article on “Indian Names’’® also stresses the religious sig- 
nificance of ceremony in the giving of names. Bulletin 30 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology contains a good, brief description’ of names and naming 
among American Indians. Sumner and Keller mention that teknonymy is 
“regular in Indonesia,”’ and also appears in Africa and America; Tylor lists 
some ceremonies for infant name-giving,® and speaks of teknonymy as an 
assertion of paternity;!° and VanGennep notes that by naming, the child is 


G amine INSIGHT INTO HUMAN BEHAVIOR in the drama of first- 


1See L. Havemeyer, The Drama of Savage Peoples (New Haven, 1916). 

2 Chaga Childhood: A Description of Indigenous Education in an East African Tribe (London, 
1940). 

3 “Maori Nomenclature,”’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 32 (1902), 196. 

4 The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1933). 

5 American Anthropologist, 1 (1899), 82-98. 

6 “Annual Reports of the Department of the Interior, Indian Affairs Part 1, Report of the 
Commissioner,”’ 1904, pp. 424-426. 

7 “Names and Naming,” Handbook of American Indians (Bulletin 30, United States Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Part 2, Washington, 1910), pp. 16-18. 

8 The Science of Society (New Haven, 1927), III, 1899. 

®E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, 1871), II, 389-391. 

0 E. B. Tylor, ‘Ona Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions,” Journal of 
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both individualized and is accepted into society;!! and he also suggests that 
naming rites merit a monograph to themselves.” Rudolf Kleinpaul’s Menschen. 
und Vélkernamen,™ is a comprehensive, general essay on types, histories and 
significance of names; and although the chapters on first-naming of children 
contain nothing about primitives, nevertheless there is much suggestive, re- 
lated material on names which refer to ‘‘Der edle Geber,”’ the Mother, time 
and day of birth, and desirable personal qualities like fear of God, and courage, 

One anthropological monograph exists, by Nathan Miller: ‘Some Aspects 
of the Name in Culture-History.’’ This study develops material contained in 
another work by the same author,!® and speaks of the name as ‘‘the symbol 
of the social personality. . . . The name is at once redolent of the personal 
uniqueness of the individual—mainly physical uniqueness—and the socio- 
logical makeup of the group.”’ Teknonymy is referred to as ‘unique and out- 
landish enough,”’ yet as being ‘“‘an important miiestone in societal evolution 
and something more than an interesting oddity’’; and it is stated that often 
“the personal appellation is chosen with a view to transferring, through the 
process of contagion or sympathetic magic, the desired or admired qualities 
of bird, beast or plant.’’!* The relevant ceremonies, however, are not examined 
for their dramatic qualities as in this present study. 

The source for this study is the Cross-Cultural Survey in the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University,!? which was examined for data during 
the summer of 1947. The investigator is particularly indebted to Professor G. 
P. Murdock for various suggestions; and to Professor C. S. Ford, Director of 
the Cross-Cultural Survey, for permission to use and assistance in using the 
Survey. The files on a total of 153 cultures were examined: 22 from Africa, 
40 from Oceania, 36 from North America, 32 from South America, and 23 
from Asia. Relevant data were revealed in a total of 80 cultures: 14 from Africa, 
18 from Oceania, 22 from North America, 9 from South America, and 17 from 
Asia. Incidental figures are that cultures which clearly have both first-naming 
and also later naming ceremonies are 4 in Africa, 1 in Oceania, 6 in North 
America, 1 in South America, and 1 in Asia, a total of 13. Cultures with a 
minimum of first-naming ceremony and some later ceremonies (probably true 
equivalents) are 17 in all, 3 of which are in Africa, 3 in Oceania, 6 in North 
America, 4 in South America, and 1 in Asia. 

The findings are that drama in first-naming ceremonies of infants polarizes 
around things of the spirit, and things of the earth; and later in life, similar 





the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 18 (1889), 249-250. Tylor quotes 
G. A. Wilken of Leyden as having also established this fact. 

11 A. Van Gennep, Les Rites de Passage (Paris, 1909), p. 89. 

2 Ibid., p. 88. 

18 Leipzig, 1885. 

4 Reprinted for private circulation from The American Journal of Sociology, 32 (1927), 
585-600. 

15 See Ch. 5, “‘The Name,” The Child in Primitive Society (New York, 1928). 

16 Op. cit. 

17 See G. P. Murdock, ‘‘The Cross-Cultural Survey,” American Sociological Review, § (1940), 
361-370. The Cross-Cultural Survey is now known as the Human Relations Area Files, Inc. 
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ceremonies dramatize the combining of spiritual and earthly qualities in a 
mature, unique individuality. According to data in the Cross-Cultural Survey, 
no elaborately developed dramas occur as part of the first-naming ceremonies; 
this is in marked contrast to high dramas occurring at other crises in personal 
living.!® Yet these rites are frequently striking and dramatic in character, the 
dramatization serving to intensify and illuminate their meaning. Drama at 
first-naming primarily effects and emphasizes the relationship of infants to 
the spirit world, by invoking the powers of deities, mythical heroes, magic, and 
general luck; and the spirits of certain individuals, e.g., dead ancestors who 
may herewith be reincarnated or who may assist the new person, and the 
spirits of living relatives, and friends of excellent character. This spirit-invo- 
cation is frequently done dramatically by means of divination, by interpreta- 
tion of dreams, and by keeping the spirit-names sacred and secret. Second- 
arily, drama at first-naming makes vivid the relationship of new persons to 
physical earth and the society of men, by purification ceremonies separating 
them from the other world and preparing them for this one; by associating 
them with, or as it were binding them to immediate, natural objects and 
experiences; by social feasts of welcome and rejoicing; by the setting forth of 
specific social goals and hoped-for accomplishments in this life; and by the 
creation of a second set of practical names. Finally, drama in first-naming 
emphasizes uniqueness of a person, by designating unique qualities or char- 
acteristics; and teknonymy, i.e., the honoring of mature human beings by 
giving them the name of a child fresh from the spirit world, completes the 
cycle of relationships defining and supporting the new person, and makes clear 
again the close interdependence of spirit world and earth; for it is good char- 
acter, wisdom, ideals, and the continuous potentialities of life itself which are 
thus celebrated. 

Many cultures appear to lack any dramatic first-naming ceremonies. One 
suspects that for many people the mere arrival and presence of a baby, an 
entirely new little impersonation, is in itself so exciting an event that it requires 
very little heightening. The baby is an obvious and cheerful bundle of human 
potentialities; therefore elaborate, dramatized ritual is not so necessary as in 
the critical transition to mature life at puberty, and in the case of the mys- 
terious dead. Again, secrecy and unostentation may be considered advisable 
to protect the infant from evil spirits. Elsewhere, the cultural attitude may be 
that a baby is negligible, and not worth honoring with dramatic ceremony in 
his behalf until he shows clear evidence of being human. Or perhaps the rituals 
which confer new names later in life are true equivalents: they are very similar 
to the first-naming rites at birth, showing accession by the person of new 
qualities, suggesting progressive inosculation of the spiritual and the physical 
through a unique human being, and thus reaffirming the dignity of man. 

Invoking the powers of deities is illustrated by the Azande, whose children 
are given names summarizing the entire doctrine concerning the Supreme 


18 See the author’s “Growing Up Through Drama,” JAF, 59 (1946), 247-262, a study of 
drama in puberty rites; and ‘Regeneration Through Drama At Death,” Jbid., 61 (1948), 
151-174. 
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Being, e.g., literally ‘“‘Mboli sees thee,” ‘“Mboli made me,” and ‘‘Esteems 
Mboli.’”'® Dahomean names at birth are especially important, and “‘include a 
name given by the mother, which is held most secret, the name derived from 
the deity of the mother, if she has one, and a third name determined by the 
deity of the father, if he is a cult-initiate.”*® Many Menominee children are 
born under the protection of ‘‘Powers Above or Below; indeed, some babies 
are actually manitous in human shape, as in the case of thunder boys... or 
girls who personify one of the sacred sisters in the eastern sky. Of course, in 
such cases as these, the child is already the possessor of a name by which it 
is known in its heavenly abode and the use of any other title is offensive to it. 
Occasionally, the parents are inspired by the gods to christen their child by 
its proper name, but more usually they fail in this respect and trouble is the 
inevitable result’’;?4 sickness or excessive weeping suggest that the name 
should be changed.” In the immediate family circle, Menominee children are 
known by “lucky names” which are quite different from those known outside.” 
When an Arikara infant is named, solemn tobacco smoke-offerings are made 
to the sacred Powers of the Four Quarters, to Mother Earth, and to the 
heavenly Chief Above.*4 Oto infants are named four days after birth. The first 
two children receive sacred names from the gens origin legend of their father; 
the initiation is virtually a prayer for a long and prosperous life; and the song 
associated with each name becomes the child’s sacred property.?> Huichol 
children, when named at five days, are dedicated to a god (if a boy) or toa 
goddess (if a girl), and the parents recite prayers.** In an impressive Apinaye 
naming ceremony, the newborn child is dedicated to the star of the night. 
Before dawn, at the end of a dance in the plaza, a long line of fathers and 
mothers carrying their wailing infants in little hammocks, proceeds to a posi- 
tion in front of the fire. Here each couple, as they come to the head of the 
line, swing their hammock to the rhythm of a chant which everyone is singing. 
Presently this beautiful scene is broken by a single, piercing voice. A hideously 
thin old woman rises, circles several times around the company with her hands 
high above her head, and silently vanishes into the night.?’ Her skeleton-like 
appearance may be a symbolic reference to the world of the dead. 


#C,.R. Lagae, Les Azande ou Niam-Niam (Bibliotheque Congo, 13, Bruxelles, 1926), p. 68. 

2” M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom. 2 vols. (New York, 1938), 
I, 263. 

21 A, Skinner, Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menominee Indians (Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 13, 1913-1915, Part 1, 1913), pp. 
36-37. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 Tbid., pp. 39-40. 

24M. R. Gilmore, Arikara Account of the Origin of Tobacco and Catching of Eagles (Indian 
Notes, Vol. 6, No. 1, New York, January 1929), pp. 32-33. 

28W. Whitman, The Oto (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 28, 
New York, 1937), p. 67. 

26 L. Diguet, ‘La Sierra du Nayarit et ses Indigénes,’’ Nouvelles Archives des Missions Scien- 
tifiques et Littéraires, 9 (1899), 571-630; ‘“‘Indiens Huichols,” pp. 596-597. 
27C, Nimuendaja, The Apinaye (Washington, 1939), pp. 22-23. 
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The Cuna Indians believe there is magic in names.?* They choose animal 
names which are not colloquial, but refer to myths of the great, legendary 
heroes.2® The Ainu consider choosing a name for a child to be one of the most 
difficult and delicate problems of married life. Not only must the name sound 
well and have an appropriate meaning,*® but names in themselves “ ‘are living 
beings, and, like the persons to whom they are given, they have separate per- 
sonal identities and must therefore be treated with due respect.’ ’’*! The wine- 
cup or sword-guard presented to a boy at name-giving, or the cloth presented 
to a girl, is a religious charm for protection against sickness, and also betokens 
a prayer to the gods on behalf of the child.* 

A Chagga ceremony employs significant play-acting. A nursemaid and the 
child’s mother are principal performers; if the mother is too poor to have a 
nursemaid she hires one for the day of the ceremony, “paying her with some 
roasted fruits of the field.” Having been secretly instructed, the maid is the 
first person permitted to call the child by name. ‘‘While she hands the mother 
the child for nursing she says: ‘Here mother, nurse Kindya!’ With all the 
astonishment that she can show the mother asks: ‘When did he get a name?’ 
And bending down to the child, she continues: ‘Welcome! When did you find 
your luck on the way?’ The nursemaid answers turned to the child: ‘Tell her: 
yes, sucked one, I had to wait a long time for it!’ Once more the mother ex- 
presses her joy and says: ‘As I said to him: welcome, may he be our happiness 
and that of his grandfather!’ ’’ 

Upon the appearance of his first tooth, the Chagga baby’s relatives and 
friends come for a feast, and he receives a personal name. ‘‘A prayer is spoken 
to the ancestor after whom the child is to be called,’’ and after the meal the 
women ‘‘step out into the yard and shout: ‘You men there, what is the child’s 
name?’ The child’s father replies. The women answer with a trill and break 
forth into a hymn: ‘You ancestor, may you be mentioned in this house at all 
times. Protect this your grandchild, lest your name cease to be remembered 
by us! AZ, ai, ai, at! Kulililililili.’ 

If labor is long and birth is hard, the Lamba believe an ancestor wishes to 
be reborn. After delivery, the child is given an ancestor’s name. If the infant 
becomes sick, they say, ‘“‘ ‘He has refused the name!’”’ and he must be re- 
named for the correct spirit. The same spirit may be reincarnated in several 
children at the same time. These names are later abandoned by the children 


% L. Wafer, A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America (Oxford, 1934), footnote 
on page 20. 

*® E. Nordenskidld, An Historical and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna Indians (Comparative 
Ethnographical Studies 10, Géteborgs Museum, Etnografiska Avdelningen, Géteborg, 1938), 
pp. 383-384. 

% J. Batchelor, “Items of Ainu Folk-Lore,” JAF, 7 (1894), 15-44, 36-38. 

31 J. Batchelor, Ainu Life and Lore (Tokyo, 1927), pp. 230-231. 

® Batchelor, ‘‘Items of Ainu Folk-Lore,”’ p. 39. 

%B. Gutmann, Das Recht der Dschagga (Munich, 1926), pp. 314-316. 

40. F. Raum, Chaga Childhood, A Description of Indigenous Education in an East African 
Tribe (Oxford, 1940), pp. 296-298. 
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who choose their own.** If a Venda child cries much or is sick, the name he has 
been given is considered unfavorable to the spirit of an ancestor, who wishes 
it changed; and it is changed accordingly by the doctor.** Frequently an Ifugao 
child is named for a deceased ancestor, as genealogical trees prove which have 
been recorded for twelve and thirteen generations.*” On the tenth day, among 
the West Central Carolines, a Yap child is touched on the head with leaves 
from the heart of a coconut palm, and the leaves of the life-giving coconut are 
waved to chase away demons and exhort spirits to protect the child. The 
name is then given of a near relative, either living or dead.** Among the 
Mandated New Guinea-Wogeo, naming of a first-born child calls for a cere- 
mony to which all relatives come. The child’s grandfather or senior uncle, “‘or 
the father himself if these are both dead, repeats the names of the ancestors, 
and, when the one chosen is reached the assembled people call out loudly, 
“Yes, the child shall be called such-and-such.’ The man in charge of the ar- 
rangements then breaks a young coconut open and takes a mouthful of the 
fluid, which he spits out in a fine spray over those present. A stalk of wild 
ginger is also split in two and hung on the front of the birth-hut.’’®* Pungent 
wild ginger is “‘strong health-giving medicine’’*® which purifies and braces both 
mother and child; and the spraying with coconut juice is apparently a blessing. 

A more ethereal custom obtains among the Papuans, Gulf-Delta-Purari, 
where the father ‘‘simply ‘thinks of a name’ and informs his wife, who, it was 
said, might be depended on to circulate the information.’ 

After the birth of an Arunta child, the head man of the local group consults 
with older men, and together they select a sacred name which may be new or 
that of some celebrated ancestor who lived in the mythical past. Revelation 
of one’s sacred name does not take place until after a man’s worthiness has 
been proved in an elaborate series of rituals. “If he is frivolous about women, 
it may be delayed for many years.’** A Purula man, for example, who has 
earned the privilege is told mysteriously by his father-in-law to “ ‘get wallaby 
meat, return quickly, corrobboree, sacred totem ground drawing.’ ’’** Suspect- 
ing what is in store for him, the man does as he has been bidden. When he 
returns, the elders hail him with a ritual cry, seize his whiskers, warn him not 
to utter a sound, and painfully tear off his thumb nails with an opossum’s 
tooth. Eight deep cuts are made on his forehead. Bleeding, he is shown his 
sacred ground drawing and told to rub it with his forehead. Afterward, his 
sacred name is disclosed to him; and then the old men accept his gift of food.“ 





88 C,. M. Doke, The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia (London, 1931), p. 135. 

86H. A. Stayt, The BaVenda (London, 1931), p. 89. 

37 F. Lambrecht, The Mayawyaw Ritual (Catholic Anth. Conf. Pub. 4, Washington, D. C., 
1932), pp. 313-314. 

% W.H. Furness, The Island of Stone Money (Philadelphia, 1910), pp. 153-154. 

89 H. I. Hogbin, ““A New Guinea Infancy from Conception to Weaning in Wogeo,” Oceania, 
13 (1942-1943), 293. 

# G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea (London, 1927), pp. 371-372. 

“ F. E. Williams, The Natives of the Purari Delta (Port Moresby, 1924), p. 62. 

“ B. Spencer and F. J. Gillin, The Arunta, a Study of a Stone Age People, 2 vols. (London, 
1927), II, 112-116. 
4 Loc. cit. 
“ Loc. cit. 
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Among the Copper Eskimo, father or grandmother lift the infant imme- 
diately after birth and give it the name of a deceased relative, together with 
an especial formula for strength in hunting. For receiving certain boys, the 
midwife ties her hair in hairsticks and a knot to look like caribou horns, an 
action which will later give the child luck in hunting. As part of the ritual, 
the midwife says this is done in order that the child will resemble the man 
whose name he receives.*® Aleut infants are named for the warlike exploit of 
an ancestor, e.g., ‘overpowered the beast,” and ‘“‘conquered the enemy.” 
The grandfather names the child, and after a brief foreword, courteously 
asks everyone to listen pariently while he recites at length his clan’s history; 
and famous deeds of his ancestors; and his own exploits; and various unusual 
experiences; and finally, in memory of a specific great deed of his own or one 
of his forebears, he gives the little grandson or granddaughter a name.** 

The Zufii baby is named when he begins to creep, receiving the name of his 
father’s mother or her brothers, or of a dead ancestor.*? A week after birth, a 
Tiibatalabal baby is named for an ancestor, usually by the maternal grand- 
mother and without formality.‘* Among the Canella, an uncle who is the 
prospective name-transferrer announces the birth by a warcry at the front 
door: “ ‘Wa-wa-wa!’”’ or ‘‘ ‘Ke-ke-ke!’ ’’*® Among the Lapp, the Votiaks term 
the selecting of a name “‘ ‘the seeking of the soul,’’’ and the soul which is 
sought is that of an ancestor who is willing to live again in the child. An old 
woman names him for the departed one, adding: ‘‘ ‘Mayest thou have the same 
fortune and happiness that he (or she) had in this world.’ ’’®® Formerly, the 
Yukaghir child was not named until he could speak, since the soul of the 
former ancestor who now lived in the child would then announce his name 
personally.®! 

When a Lango baby is offered the mother’s breast, a name is offered as 
well: ‘“‘ ‘Drink, So-and-so’ ’’ (trying a name). If the milk is refused, more names 
are tried until the child responds, and that is his name.* Until the mother is 
well, a Jukun baby has a temporary ‘“‘name of discharge.”’ Later on, divining 
apparatus® determines what ancestor is reborn, through mysterious use of 
ritual beer poured into the hole of a sacred enclosure; manipulation of a chicken 
which is made to drink the beer and then has its throat cut so that the blood 


45K. Rasmussen, Intellectual Culture of the Copper Eskimos (Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, 9, 1-350, Copenhagen, 1932), pp. 42-43. 

46], Veniaminoff, Zapiskie ob Ostrovakh Unalashkinskago Otdela (Notes on the Islands of the 
Unalaska District) (St. Petersburg, 1840), II, 69-71. 

4“7F, R. Eggan, The Kinship System and Social Organization of the Western Pueblos with 
Special Reference to the Hopi Indians (Unpublished doctoral diss., University of Chicago, 1933), 
pp. 246-247. 

# E. Voegelin, Tiibatulabal Ethnography (Anthropological Records, Vol. 2, No. 1, Berkeley, 
1938), p. 46. 

# C. Nimuendaji and R. H. Lowie, “The Dual Organizations of the Ramké kamekra 
(Canella) of Northern Brazil,” American Anthropologist, N.S. 39 (1937), 569-571. 

5 U. Holmberg, “Finno-Ugric Mythology,” Mythology of All Races (Boston, 1927), IV, 
14-15. 

51 W. Jochelson, The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirized Tungus (New York, 1910), p. 105. 

8% J. H. Driberg, The Lango (London, 1923), p. 148. 
58 C. K. Meek, A Sudanese Kingdom (London, 1931), p. 82. 
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drips into the hole; and various other libations and prayers. When a Maori 
child is ten days to a month old, it is dressed up with feathers and all the 
family greenstones, rolled in a mat, taken to the bank of a stream, and handed 
to the priest who, looking steadfastly in the baby’s face, chants, 


“* ‘Wait till I pronounce your name. 
What is your name? 
Listen to your name. 
This is your name.’ ” 


A long list of ancestral names is recited, and one is selected when the baby 
cries or sneezes.®° If a Mala child cries before he is named, the names of various 
dead ancestors are spoken until the crying stops; then that name is chosen 
since this was the ghost who was making the child cry. 

A magic name which no one ever hears and which even the father soon 
forgets, is chosen on the Bali child’s first birthday by a priest, as follows: palm- 
leaf pieces with names written on them are burned, and the name chosen is 
the one taking the longest to burn, or most easily decipherable in the ashes. 
The baby’s personal name, which is private property, is derived from his 
parents’: the ‘“‘child of so-and-so.’’*” 

Oto adults, at the sacred naming feast, take a pile of sticks representing 
names. The leader says, “‘ ‘Try to catch these names that I am going to name.’ 
The leader sits by the sticks. One man says, ‘I like this name.’ Another man 
says, ‘No I like this one.’ They decide on a name. . . a good one so that the 
child (boy) will live long, find a good wife; so that his children will live genera- 
tions everlasting.’’®* The child is then rubbed with corn, fed ritually four pieces 
of buffalo meat, and blessings are invoked for him.*® 

On the third day after birth, the lama casts a horoscope and finds the sacred 
name of a Lepcha child.*° The Khasi infant is named within a day after birth. 
The sacrificer, a relative, pours rice meal into a small dish, fills a gourd with 
rice spirits, makes an invocation, and pours the liquor slowly into the rice 
meal, mentioning different names for the child. The name uttered “during the 
pouring of the drop which takes longest to escape from the neck of the gourd 
is given to the child.’ Each foot of the child is streaked with the paste; 
parents and relatives eat three times of the paste; and the father swings the 
placenta three times over the child and goes out to bury it. 

As a Lakher baby is named, the leg of a sacrificial chicken is placed in his 
hand, and he is said to be pleased if he clutches the chicken leg tightly.* A 


4 Tbid., 361-364. 

58 A. S. Thomson, The Story of New Zealand (London, 1859), I, 118-120. 

56W. G. Ivens, The Island Builders of the Pacific (London, 1930), pp. 107-108. 

57 M. Covarrubias, Island of Bali (New York, 1937), pp. 130-131. 

8 Whitman, The Oto, pp. 25-26. 

8 Loc. cit. 

® G. Gorer, Himalayan Village: An Account of the Lepchas of Sikhim (London, 1938), p. 145. 

% F, Stegmiller, ““Aus dem religidsen Leben der Khasi,’’ Anthropos, 16-17 (1921-1922), 
426-427. 

® Loc. cit. 


6 N. E. Parry, The Lakhers (London, 1932), pp. 384-386. 
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Chukchee child is named by suspending a divinatory stone or part of the 
mother’s or child’s dress, like a boot or cap. ‘‘The mother, while holding the 
suspended object in her hands, enumerates, one by one, the names of all de- 
ceased relatives, saying with each name, ‘This and this has come?’ When the 
object loses its balance and begins to swing, the name is selected. Then the 
people say aloud, ‘Such and such a one has returned to us.’ ’’ If the first name 
“does not suit the little one, making him suffer, ‘Making his bones heavy,’ ” 
the parents change the baby’s name.® 

Sometimes the Chukchee name is selected from signs appearing in dreams.* 
A Papago shaman, too, gives the child a name, referring to something he has 
dreamed ;*? and the name of a Huichol child is dreamed by the shaman or 
grandfather.** Delaware names usually come from dreams;** toward the end 
of a pregnancy, the midwife or an old man is requested to select a name, which 
is then found in a dream. Sometimes the namer receives a gift for his service.”° 
A Matako name is given by the father when the child is one to three years 
old, and is also found in a dream, perhaps of an animal, or a word spoken by 
a dream character.” Children are named according to the dreams of the 
Laplanders.” 

Keeping the spirit name sacred and secret further dramatizes the relation- 
ship of the new person to the spirit world from which he came. While it is 
true that the Copper Eskimo for example, tell their own names with freedom,” 
yet elsewhere customs of reticence and intense secrecy are widespread. Da- 
homean names are kept secret, ‘‘for one who might wish to work bad magic 
against a child when grown would be materially aided in his purpose were he 
to know the names that had been bestowed at birth.’’* The sacred names of 
Murngin men are not made known to them until they have been initiated 
into the higher age grades; and Murngin women never know their own sacred 
names, which are used only by the men.”5 The Maori fapu name is given at 


* W. Bogoras, Part I, The Chukchee, Material Culture; Part I1, The Chukchee, Religion; Part 
III, The Chukchee, Social Organization (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, 
XI, New York, 1904-1909), p. 512. 

65 Tbid., p. 467. 

66 Jhid., p. 512. 

67 R,. M. Underhill, Social Organization of the Papago Indians (Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Anthropology, Vol. 30, New York, 1939), p. 157. 

® C, Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York, 1902), II, 99-100. 

® M. R. Harrington, ‘“‘A Preliminary Sketch of Lenapé Culture,’’ American Anthropologist, 
N.S. 15 (1913), 213. 

”™G. Tantaquidgeon, A Study of Delaware Indian Medicine Practices and Folk Beliefs 
(Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1942), pp. 42-43. 

71 A, Métraux, Myths and Tales of the Matako Indians (Ethnological Studies 9, Géteborg, 
1939, ed. by Dr. Walter Kaudern), p. 115. 

7K. Leems, ‘“‘An Account of the Laplanders of Finmark, their Language, Manners, and. 
Religion,” Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 1, 376-490 (first published in 1767), p. 483. 

73 V. Stefansson, ‘‘The Stefansson-Anderson Arctic Expedition of the American Museum. 
Preliminary Ethnological Report” (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural. 
History, XIV, 1914), p. 234. 

% Herskovits, Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom, I, 263. 
73W.L. Warner, A Black Civilization (New York, 1937), pp. 513-515. 
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birth and must be respected; if a common word is being so used, then it must 
henceforth be spoken only in the new sense, or the direst effects may occur 
for the child. Violation of this rule is a serious offense.7* The fact that cere- 
monial abolishment of the Maori child’s tabu name has sometimes been ac- 
companied by a human sacrifice, further illustrates the name’s importance.” 
A Euahlayi child is called a different name at night than by day, “‘lest the 
‘devils’ hear it and entice him away.”’7* Equivalents of sacred ancestral names 
are given to the Mala children, and out of respect for the ghosts, names are used 
reluctantly.” A Dusun man may not mention his own name, nor that of his 
father, mother, mother-in-law and father-in-law.*® The Navaho must not use 
a name too often, lest the power wear out.*! The Hopi have a taboo against 
saying their own name® and the names of Maricopa living and dead are 
taboo. Use of the name is avoided except in special intimacy, among the 
Yurok.™ Barama Carib believe that black magic can be worked against a 
person if the adult name is known to the practitioner.*® Mentioning names is 
a “dreadful offence” to the Goajiro.** The Witoto never use their own name 
nor are called by it; in fact, “This objection to divulging the name is too 
widespread to need comment.”’®? 

The Wapisiana must not be called directly by name. One man, for example, 
who bears the name ‘Red Deer’’ was addressed as “‘ ‘little red thing with 
two horns that runs through the forest.’ ’’** A Vedda child is named about 
one month after birth, but the name is not used for four or five years for fear 
of attracting evil spirits.*® Andaman Islanders hesitate to tell their own names, 
but ask a bystander to do so.*® Sacred names among the Lepcha are never 
spoken by anyone; indeed, ‘nobody knows their own sacred name.’’ 


76 E. Best, ‘“The Lore of the Whare-Kohanga,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, X1V, 205- 
215; XV, 1-26, 147-162, 183-192 (Wellington, 1905-1906), 154. 

77 E. Best, The Maori (Wellington, 1924), II, 22. 

% K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), pp. 13-14. 

7% Ivens, The Island Bualders of the Pacific, pp. 130-131. 

% J. H. N. Evans, ‘Notes on the Religious Beliefs, Superstitions, Ceremonies, and Tabus of 
the Dusuns of the Tuaran and Tempassuk Districts, British North Borneo,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 42 (1912), 388. 

81G. A. Reichard, Social Life of the Navajo Indians (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, VII, New York, 1928), p. 90. 

82 E. C. Parsons, “Hopi Mothers and Children,’’ Man, XXI, No. 58 (1921), p. 101. 

83. Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (Chicago, 1933), pp. 197-198. 

84 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 78, Washington, 1925), pp. 47-48. 

85 J. Gillin, The Barama River Caribs of British Guiana (Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, XIV, No. 2, Cambridge, 1936), 
pp. 77-78. 

86 F, A. A. Simons, An Exploration of the Goajiro Peninsula (Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society, N.S. 1885), 790-791. 

87 T, Whiffen, The North-West Amazons (London, 1915), pp. 153-154. 

8 W. C. Farabee, The Central Arawaks (University of Pennsylvania, The University 
Museum, Anthropological Publications IX, Philadelphia, 1918), pp. 98-99. 

8 C, G. Seligmann and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 102-103. 
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Such dramatic protection of personal names may be inconvenient to the 
ethnographer and possibly also to the natives themselves,” but it clearly 
implies that for many people, casually requesting a name which symbolizes 
the most important and sacred aspects of an individual’s personality, is like 
saying carelessly upon a first meeting, “And now, tell me the most sacred 
things in your private life!” At the very least such a question is in poor taste, 
if not actually dangerous spiritually. 

Another illustration of play-acting to protect personal values, is the use 
of a depreciatory name. Among the Lango, a child is deliberately given such 
a name in order to confound the evil influence which previously killed children 
in the family.% Similarly, although a Sema child is usually named on the 
third day, a “‘bitter’’ name is used instead for a long time.™ And the Yakut 
believe that the more insignificant the name for a child, the better: “for an 
elegant name would entice the demons to be continually about it.’’® 

Thus, by dramatic rituals of invocation, supplication, avoidance and placa- 
tion, full recognition is made of the newcomer’s relationship to qualities and 
people of the spirit world. At the same time, drama in first-naming emphasizes 
his relationship to things and people of the earth; and rituals of purification 
or baptism accompanying the naming, constitute a bridge from one world to 
the other. 

After the guests leave a name-giving ceremony, a Fez baby is washed and 
the water carefully thrown, not into the drains which are haunted by jnun, 
but into the garden.** A Wolof mother gives the baby a name when it is a 
month old, shaves off the baby hair and rubs the little head with oil, with 
five or six friends present as witnesses.*7 Among the Ait Waryager of the 
Riffians, the mother prepares herself for naming the child on the seventh day: 





ing incident, from Papua, Southeast Motu, graphically and amusingly illustrates the wide- 
spread attitude of reserve about personal names: ‘“‘Mr. Norman Hardy was particularly struck 
by a canoe he saw lying on the sand in the main street of Elevera, and seeing a native standing 
by, he asked him if the canoe belonged to him, as he would like to buy it. The native smiled... 
and shook his head. 

‘Don’t you know whose it is?’ asked Mr. Hardy. 

‘Don’t know; man over there p’r’aps,’ said the native. 

‘What’s his name?’ Mr. Hardy pursued. 

‘No name.’ The native shook his bushy head. 

“At this question the man began to fidget, and then, glancing carelessly at the row of huts, 
all as like each other as pease, he swept his hand past the whole lot and said: 

‘That one.’ 

“And that was all the information concerning the name and possessor of the canoe that 
Mr. Hardy obtained. Subsequently he learned that the owner of it was the very man he had 
been questioning.” (Cross-Cultural Survey, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, 
Papua-Southeast-Motu, 29 Elkington, 26-27.) 

*F, E. Williams, Papuans of the Trans-Fly (Oxford, 1936), pp. 116-117. 

*8 Driberg, The Lango, p. 138. 

% J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas (London, 1921), pp. 236-238. 

°5 M. Sauer, An Account of a Geographical and Astronomical Expedition to the Northern Parts 
of Russia (London, 1802), p. 126. 

96 FE. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco. 2 vols. (London, 1926), II, 386-388. 
7 T. Astley, A New General Collection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1745), II, 275. 
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she ‘‘washes, fumigates herself with benzoin, and paints her hands and feet 
with henna, her eyes with antimony, and her teeth with walnut root. She also 
combs and oils her hair, puts a long silk scarf . . . round her head, and dresses 
herself in her best clothes.’’®* The naming ceremony is performed by the 
schoolteacher of the village.*® A Siwa child is also named on the seventh day. 
Women friends and midwife gather in the upper room of the house, as the 
midwife takes an ornamental silver or lead ring from the mother’s hair and 
places it in a bowlful of water. “Holding one of her own fingers in this water, 
she blesses the other women in extravagant terms, and daubs each woman's 
face with henna: a spot on each cheek, and one between the eyes. She then 
pronounces the child’s name, and gives the hair-ring back to the mother. The 
women take the . . . water out to the roof of the house, above the central 
passage, and crying ‘Hey-hey yyy yyy yy-ya!’ they let it fall and break.’"!% 
This is said to frighten away the demons.!™ 

At birth, the Azande child is at once taken out to a fire and passed back 
and forth rapidly over the flames from one person to the other. Then the child 
is presented to the father, and named for the first words the father utters.!@ 
After naming rites, Huichol infants are bathed with water from a sacred 
spring.'* A Hopi mother’s head and body, and the baby’s head, are ritually 
washed in yucca root suds, and the baby is rubbed all over with cornmeal.!™ 
The godfather lifts a Crow child four times, a little higher every time. Incense 
is burned and the name announced. Another version says that ‘‘the baby’s 
face is painted red and that the incense is held towards its face.’? 

After a month, Papago father and mother and child go to the shaman for 
purification. The shaman draws a circle on the ground, surrounding the mother 
holding the child, her back to the East; the father may be in the circle also, 
or remain outside. Mixing special yellow clay with water and pounded owl’s 
feathers, and stirring it with an owl’s feather, the shaman cleanses the parents 
“by dusting them off with his shaman’s plumes.” Carrying the bowl of clay 
and singing, he walks back and forth, giving the mother and father to drink 
from the bowl, and the baby also. If the child refuses, the shaman spits some 
of the mixture into its mouth. Then the child is given a name found in a 


dream, like Boiling Wind, Hawk Over Water, and Dawn Singing; and the -- 


shaman is paid with a basket or some food. Omission of the naming rites, will 
make the parents sick.! 


% Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, II, 391. 

® Loc. cit. 

10 W. Cline, Notes on the People of Sitwah and El Garah in the Libyan Desert (General Series in 
Anthropology, No. 4, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1936), p. 44. 

01 Loc. cit. 

102 A, de Calonne-Beaufaict, Azande. Introduction a une Ethnographie générale des Bassins de 
l’ Ubangi- Uele et de l’ Aruwimi (Bruxelles, 1921), pp. 198-199. 

108 Diguet, La Sierra du Nayarit et ses Indigénes, pp. 596-597. 

104 Parsons, ‘‘Hopi Mother and Children,” p. 101. 

5 R. H. Lowie, Social Life of the Crow Indians (American Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Papers, IX, 1912), p. 215. 

106 Underhill, Social Organization of the Papago Indians, p. 157. 
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Association with immediate natural objects and circumstances dramatizes 
the child’s new relationship to things of the earth. Without other ceremony, 
Koniag infants for example are ‘‘named after the first objects knocked against 
(or run across), whether animal, bird, or other.’ On the third day, an Jivaro 
child is named after a bird, animal or plant; and its hair is dyed black ‘‘to 
strengthen its constitution and protect it against evil influences.”'°* On the 
second day,!°® the Semang child is named by the midwife ‘after the tree, 
plant, flower, stream, or mountain, near which it is born.’’° As soon as an 
Ashanti child is born, “‘all the old women shout, ‘Hail so-and-so’, at once 
naming the infant after that particular day of the week upon which it is born. 
This name, which is sometimes called ‘God’s Name’, will ever after be the 
child’s natal day name. To this . . . will later be added a patronymic, and 
possibly later on in life one or more ‘strong names’.””™ 

Usually the Pukapukan father chooses the baby’s name, to honor a skill 
or a person or an event, like canoe-building, or the name of an ancestor, or a 
tidal wave affecting the island.”* Taos girls’ names for daily use are “ ‘deli- 
cate,’ ”’ referring to flowers, summer, corn tassel, leaf, and cloud designs. The 
men have stronger, more masculine “‘names, like mountain, arrow, star, eagle, 
weasel.”"43 Pima men’s names may be Rainbow, Scared-Eagle, Wind-Milky- 
Way, Coyote, Shields-in-Line, Ducks; and the women’s, Cloud-Passing, Night- 
Flower, Many-Leaves, Butterfly, Ancient-House-Shining."* Examples of Hopi 
names are, One Who Carries A Flower, Green Corn, and Eagle Claws." 
Many Arikara personal names are derived from corn, “‘for ages so vitally con- 
cerned in all the economic life of the tribe.’”"“* At a Kwakiutl dance, it is the 
giving away of blankets, the Kwakiutl unit of value, which ‘fastens a name 
on a child.’""7 Patagonian names commonly derive from places, such as the 

07 G, Shelikoff, Neue Nordische Beytrége zur physikalischen und geographischen Erd- und 
Vélkerbeschreibung, Naturgeschichte und Dekonomie (Schelechof’s Reise von Ochotsk nach 
Amerika vom Jahr 1783 bis 1787. VI, 167-204. Gregor Schelechof’s Fortsetzung der Reise von 
Ochotsk nach Amerika in der Galliote, die drei Kirchenlehrer, unter Anfiihrung der beiden 
Steuermanner Ismailof und Botscharof im J. 1788 und 1789 (St. Petersburg und Leipzig, 1793), 
VI, 200. Note: Whatever the cultural concept of natural objects may be, their concreteness and 
earthy immediacy is a practical fact with psychological significance in first-naming. 

8 R, Karsten, The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas (Societas Scientiarum Fennica. 
Commentationes Humanorum Litterarum, VII, 1, Helsinki, 1935), pp. 226-227. 

1 P, Schesbesta, Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya, tr. from the German by A. Chambers 
(London, 1928), p. 233. 

110 Thid., 102. 

11R, S. Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford, 1927), p. 57. 

u2 E. and P. Beaglehole, Ethnology of Pukapuka (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 150, 
Honolulu, 1938), pp. 275-276. 

8 EF. C. Parsons, Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology, No. 2, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
1936), pp. 41-42. 

14 F, Russell, The Pima Indians (26th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1904-1905, Washington, 1908), p. 189. 

157. Crane, Indians of the Enchanted Desert (Boston, 1925), pp. 341-342. 

116 M. R. Gilmore, ‘Arikara Basketry” (in Indian Notes, Vol. 2, No. 2, New York, 1925), 
p. 89. 

17 F, Boas, Contributions to the Ethnology of the Kwakiutl (Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Anthropology, Vol. 3, 1925), p. 111. 
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place of birth."* Lengua children may be named after a deer, place, or pe- 
culiarity, as Forest-Deer-Face, or Stork-Neck."® Solemnly, the first person who 
approaches an Osset child’s cradle, gives it a name, usually of a wild or do. 
mesticated animal.”° Many birth-names of the Andamanese are of objects, 
such as trees, fish, rope, mats; or like ‘‘one who turns in his sleep,”’ ‘‘one who 
wrestles,” and ‘‘one who catches hold.’’!”! 

A Macusi infant is named in a ceremony introducing it to the relatives, who 
hold it and blow upon it one by one. Afterwards, the grandfather or grand- 
mother bestow a name customary to the family,’ like Long-hair, Long-head, 
Painted-nose, Bent-leg; or for a girl, Red-lip, Pretty-eye, Big-belly, and 
Curly.’ A Masai mother, at the feast of the offspring, carries her child in the 
evening to the cattle kraal, ‘‘and milks the cows with the child on her back. 
When she has finished, three old men and the child’s father (which makes 
fun) join her, and the child is named.’ Thus the child is introduced to the 
beasts. Pima friends and godparents come for four successive mornings just 
before sunrise, and take turns holding the child for a moment; and the god- 
father for a boy and the godmother for a girl, holds the infant “‘aloft to receive 
the first rays of the rising sun; then he bestows upon the boy the name by 
which he shall be known throughout life—though nicknames are common.’ 

Social feasts of welcome and rejoicing frequently dramatize the bestowal of 
a baby’s first name. At the Riffian feast, an animal is sacrificed to eat, or the 
child would surely die; and presents of meat, bread and butter are brought to 
the parents by the nearest relatives.'* At a big, family feast, the Masai give 
the child a name when it is about a year old, for until then it is not an indi- 
vidual and has been called by the name of its paternal grandfather. Medicine 
is made from a sacrificed goat and cow and given to the child to eat.!?7 On the 
seventh or eighth day, the Fez sacrifice an animal, “‘the ram of the name- 
giving,’ while the women watching from an upper floor of the house trill a 
ritual cry. If the child is a boy, the shoulder blades of the ram must be left 
unbroken in order that he shall become vigorous and active. Guests put silver 
coins on the baby’s forehead, for the midwife’s fee; and kiss the baby and 
congratulate his parents.”* Some weeks after birth, an Azande child “‘is 
ritually brought out of the hut to which it and its mother have been confined,” 
thereby gaining social personality which is augmented by giving it a name."? 

"8 G. C. Musters, At Home with the Patagonians (2nd ed.; London, 1873), p. 186. 


19 W. B. Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco (London, 1904), p. 64. 

1” M. Kovalewsky, Coutume Contemporaire et Loi Ancienne. Droit Coutumier Ossetien (Paris, 
1893), p. 213. 

121 Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, p. 118. 

12 W.C. Farabee, The Central Caribs (University of Pennsylvania, The University Museum, 
Anthropological Publications, Vol. 10, Philadelphia, 1924), pp. 80-81. 

23 R. Schomburg, Travels in British Guiana, tr. W. E. Roth (Leipzig, 1847), II, 257. 

14 A.C. Hollis, The Masai—Their Language and Folklore (Oxford, 1905), pp. 293-294. 

225 Russell, The Pima Indians, p. 188. 

26 Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, II, 391. 

27S. G. and H. Hinde, The Last of the Masai (London, 1901), pp. 48-51. 

8 Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco, I1, 386-388. 

2 FE. E. Evans-Pritchard, “Heredity and Gestation, as the Zande Sees Them,”’ Sociologus, 
8 (1932), 413. 
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After naming, a Venda child may be brought out of the hut,'*° to see the light 
of day and mingle in society. 

At a small feast, the Keraki godparent takes the child in his arms for the 
first time, blackens its body, and dresses it with presents of a little belt, beads, 
and a woven bracelet.'*! A Lesu feast involves the cooking of taro and a pig, 
and a long speech by a “good orator” for naming the child. Gifts of food 
are brought to the mother’s family, at an Easter Island feast.’ A pig is killed 
by the Malekulans; food is distributed; and the name given is usually that of 
a relative, ‘‘and the surname that of the plot of ground on which the child 
was born.’ Kwoma,!> and Miriam,™* and Yaqui Cahita™’ celebrate the 
child-naming with feasts; and the Hopi, nineteen or twenty days after birth, 
have an unusually elaborate, ceremonial feast, with presentation of gifts.'*§ 
The Kickapoo feast features four men cooks, who formally shake hands with 
the baby and call it by name; and also the baby is passed around, after 
suitable prayers and a peacepipe ceremony, and everyone talks to it and calls 
it by name. 

An Oto sacred naming feast bestows an underground name upon a first child, 
and an on-top-of-the-ground name upon a second child, thus referring to the 
periods when Second Bear was underground and when he came up to this 
earth.4° The Missouri Bear Gens have a special song for the occasion, and 
“when they sing that song all the people cry. They want God to pity them. ... 
Each man wants God. . . . to give him a long life, and a good road, and chil- 
dren.””*! A give-away ceremony honors the man who gave the child a name.'” 

A feast is held by the Kazaks at first-naming, and soothsayers are sent for, 
to bring good fortune to the child.“ A fat mare is killed by the Yakuts, and 
“all the neighbors are invited in to supper; the child is rubbed all over with 
fat and a name given to it;’’ but there is no ceremony whatever if the child is 


1” Stayt, The BaVenda, p. 89. 

131 Williams, Papuans of the Trans-Fly, pp. 175-177. 

18H. Powdermaker, Life in Lesu (New York, 1933), pp. 76-77. 

183 A. Métraux, Ethnology of Easter Island (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 160, 
Honolulu, 1940), p. 103. 

14 T, W. Leggatt, Malekula, New Hebrides (Report of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Hobart, Tasmania, in January, 1892. ed. by A. Morton, 1893), 
IV, 697. 

1385 Cf, Cross-Cultural Survey, Yale University, Kwoma 483, Ambaremi, Oct. 28. 

36 A. C. Haddon, Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits 
(General Ethnology, Vol. I, Cambridge, 1935), p. 108. 

187 W. C. Holden, Studies of the Yaqui Indians of Sonora, Mexico (Texas Technological Col- 
lege Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 1, January, 1936), p. 30. 

18 E, Beaglehole, Notes on Hopi Economic Life (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 15, New Haven, 1937), pp. 72-73. 

189 C. F, Hockett, Unpublished Field Notes (obtained in 1938). Cf. Cross-Cultural Survey, 
Yale University, Kickapoo, Sept. 27, 1938, Hockett Notes. 

1@ Whitman, The Oto, pp. 23-25. 

141 Thid., 25-26. 

12 Thid., 64-65. 

18 W. Radloff, Aus Siberien (Leipzig, 1884), p. 476. 
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a daughter. About a month after birth, the Palaung baby receives a name 
chosen by the father from a list of appropriate names given him by a wise 
man, and a feast is held for friends and relatives.'® 

Frequently at the social gatherings, specific advice and admonitions, and 
prayers for hoped-for social accomplishments are dramatically given. As soon 
as the Azande child is named, ‘‘a great commotion begins. If it is a boy, all 
the men rise, take their arms and simulate a combat. If it is a girl, the women 
take axes and hoes, cut wood, work the earth, and go to look for water ..., 
This rite of integration to the familial group is destined to give, as the first 
spectacle to the newborn, a lesson for his future conduct, to make him become 
a good Azande.’’“* At the formal naming of a Masai child, usually at a feast, 
after some joking discussion of a good name for the child, the mother an- 
nounces the name ‘‘Cattle-owner.”” The assembled guests cheer, immediately 
rising and going in single file to the entrance of the kraal, where they dance 
“with short stamping steps and pray to God that the boy will grow big and 
will be a mighty warrior and get much booty, and in his old age possess as big 
a kraal as this one.’’*” 

At the naming of a Maori male child, the priest sings in a falsetto voice, as 
follows: 


“‘ ‘Let this child be strong to grasp the battle-axe, 
To grasp the spear, 
Strong in strife, 
Foremost in the charge, 
First in the breach, 
Strong to grapple with the foe, 
To climb lofty mountains, 
To contend with raging waves, 
May he be industrious in cultivating the ground, 
In building large houses, 
In constructing canoes suited for war, 
In netting nets!’ ’’!48 


Over a female child the priest sings: 


“ ‘May she be industrious in cultivating the ground, 
In searching for shell-fish, 
In weaving ornaments, 
In weaving ornamental mats! 
May she be strong to carry burdens!’ ”’!4° 


144 Sauer, An Account of a Geographical and Astronomical Expedition to the Northern Parts of 
Russia, p. 126. 

45 L.. Milne, The Home of an Eastern Clan. A Study of the Palaungs of the Shan States (Oxford, 
1924), pp. 28-29. 

146 Calonne-Beaufaict, Azande. Introduction @ une Ethnographie générale des Bassins de 
l’ Ubangi-Uele et de lT Aruwimi, pp. 198-199. 

47 F, Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 1904), pp. 55-59. 

48 Thomson, The Story of New Zealand, 1, 118-120. 
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An old woman carries a Ponca child to a battlefield and puts his baby feet 
on two dead Pawnees, whereupon he receives the name, “‘Trod-on-two.’’!5? 
Navaho children are named during the War Dance, by a chief who announces 
the name and pats the child on the back.'*! A Huichol grandfather speaks to 
the infant in a low voice, and ‘‘dedicates him to his future, that is, tells him 
what he will be or what he is to do in the course of his life; he will be a shaman, 
singer, musician, or will devote himself especially to such and such a religious 
or civil activity, etc.’’® A Khasi diviner shows a bow and arrows to the baby, 
“and exhorts him to become a brave warrior. In the case of a female child, a 
hatchet and load strap take the place of the bow and arrows, as symbolical 
of the fact that the woman’s duty in life is to work just as that of the man 
is to fight.’’!°* 

Further binding the child to experiences of this earth, a second, practical 
name may be given, often at the same time and almost as another aspect of 
the first name. Every Arunta child, for example, has at least two names: his 
personal, ordinary name, and a sacred, secret name.'* A Balinese has his 
magic name and a personal name, both chosen by the priest.!**> Murngin names 
are of the utmost importance, “‘and there is a feeling of sameness about things 
bearing the same name’’;!** each person has a sacred name, and an ordinary 
one for every day.'** Three or four days after birth, a Taos baby receives a 
name for daily use, selected ‘‘by anybody who picks out a good name.”’ Later, 
after formal confinement, a kiva name is given.'*§ The Kickapoo baby receives 
two names, one for his spirit and one for himself.'5*® Copper Eskimo nicknames 
often entirely take the place of proper names.'®° The Yekuana also use nick- 
names commonly, the personal name given at birth being known to just a 
few, perhaps the closest family only.’* All Lakhers have two names, because 
if a person had only one the Supreme Being might forget it; but if he has two, 
God will probably remember at least one of them and look after him when he 
is ill. The second name is used little but is not exactly secret.'® 

Honoring the parents by naming them after the child, occurs for example 


1 J. O. Dorsey, The Cegiha Language (Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 6, 
Washington, 1890), p. 383. 

181 Reichard, Social Life of the Navajo Indians, pp. 105-106. 

18 Diguet, La Sierra du Nayarit et ses Indigénes, pp. 596-597. 

18H. H. Risley, Ethnographic Appendices (Census of India, 1901, I, Calcutta, 1903), p. 200. 

184 Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, A Study of a Stone Age People, II, 581. 

168 Covarrubias, Island of Bali, p. 130. 

166 Warner, A Black Civilization, p. 113. 

187 Tbid., pp. 513-515. 

18 Parsons, Taos Pueblo, pp. 41-42. 

18 Hockett, Unpublished Field Notes, obtained in 1938. Cf. Cross-Cultural Survey 
Kickapoo. 

10 T). Jenness, The Life of the Copper Eskimo (Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 
XII, 1-277. Ottawa, 1922), pp. 167-168. Note: The subject of nicknames is in itself a fertile 
field for study. 

181 T, Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima zum Orinoco (Stuttgart, 1923), pp. 363-364. 

16 Parry, The Lakhers, pp. 390-393, 
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among the Masai,'* Siriono,'* Patagonians,’® Yukaghir,!** Palaung,'*? ang 
Gilyak.’** Mbundu fathers and mothers change their names when the first 
child is born, but not again (Father-, or Mother-of-so-and-so).'** Kutchin 
relatives and friends choose the child’s name in reference to the parents’ 
character, and teknonymy then turns the naming into a delicate compliment 
or commentary, like “Talker” or ‘‘Marten-trapper.’'7° Goajiro parents, for 
their own names, add the prefix ‘‘Mother” or “‘Father’’ to the name of the 
child.!™ Lengua fathers receive a new name, ‘‘Father-of-so-and-so,”’ after each 
child is born.!” This “acting as if’’ the personality of parents were worth 
designating only in so far as related to the child, constitutes an ultimate form 
of respect to the newcomer’s importance. Once again, dramatization,—i.e., a 
vivid pretence, an acting as if something were so which is not obviously so at 
any rate,—subtly emphasizes the psychological significance of the new arrival. 
Teknonymy suggests that, having helped to create a remarkable new thing, 
the parent has already begun to die as a person; socially, the significant thread 
of life goes on in the child, and the power and continuity of life is thus re- 
affirmed. Sacrifice of the ego by the adult is also indicated. 

In Taos the uniqueness of the new individual is shown by no two persons 
having the same name; nor is a name given again so long as it can be re- 
membered as having been used.'”* Also among the Maria Gonds, although ex- 
ceptions occur, the child’s name normally is not conferred until the age of 
two or three years, ‘“‘when its parents know its physique and something of its 
character.’”!” 

Similarly, the developing individual receives recognition throughout life by 
conferring of new names, perhaps at adolescence, marriage, on the occasion 
of a successful exploit, induction into a special group, or during sickness. 
Dramatization in these later name-givings may so closely resemble first-nam- 
ing, that it is worth mentioning here. Moreover in some cultures wherein no 
first-naming ceremonies at birth are recorded, the subsequent name-givings 
may be true equivalents; and a brief description of name-givings in these 
cultures later in life is relevant for this reason also. An effort is made throughout 
to describe the conferring of names only and not titles, although this distinc- 
tion is sometimes very difficult to make. 

1688 Merker, Die Masai, pp. 55-59. 

16 A. R. Holmberg, The Siriono. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, now in press to be 
published by Smithsonian Institute. 

165 Musters, At Home with the Patagonians, p. 186. 

166 Jochelson, The Yukaghir and the Yukaghtrized Tungus, p. 160. 

167 Milne, The Home of an Eastern Clan. A Study of the Palaungs of the Shan States, p. 30. 

16 T.. Shternberg, Semya i Rod u Narodov Severo-Vostochnoi Azii (Family and Clan of the 
Peoples of Northeast Asia) (Leningrad, 1933), p. 61. 

16 W. D. Hambly, The Ovimbundu of Angola (Field Museum of Natural History, Publication 
329, Anthropological Series, Vol. XXI, No. 2, Chicago, 1934), p. 188. 

1” C, Osgood, Contributions to the Ethnography of the Kutchin (Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology, No. 14, New Haven, 1936), p. 140. 

171 Simons, An Exploration of the Goajiro Peninsula, p. 793. 

12, W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land (London, 1911), p. 97. 

173M. L. Miller, Preliminary Study of the Pueblo of Taos (Chicago, 1898), p. 38. 

174W. V. Grigson, The Maria Gonds of Bastar (Oxford, 1938), pp. 265-266. 
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An Azande woman receives a new name on marriage, and thereafter her 
old name is taboo.’7> Dahomean name-giving at marriage includes feasting 
and dancing and giving presents of cloths, bracelets, and money;'”* and a 
man’s prestige in the community is enhanced by his skill in choosing ingenious 
names for himself on the occasion of his exploits.'”7 A Dahomean candidate 
for initiation into cult groups, ‘“‘is a new being—indeed, with his new name, 
he is regarded as one who has died and been reborn. Should he be addressed 
by his old name, he falls to the ground ‘dead’ and can only be revived after 
expensive ceremonials are carried out.’!”8 When the successful Masai warrior 
changes his name, fellow warriors ‘gather toward evening in their kraal in 
full war costume but without weapons; they crouch together . . . while those 
of them who wish to acquire a war name dance with extraordinary endurance 
holding their spears and shields in their hands. After they have discussed to a 
certain extent their new names and have shouted them to the onlookers, the 
latter sing improvised songs. The names mean war-like qualities or war-like 
experiences or the clothes which the people who are taking the name wore on 
their last raid.’’!7® The man changes his name again after he is married, after 
the first child, and after the death of father and grandfather. ‘It is almost 
necessary to know a man’s whole history before one can understand the mean- 
ing of the name he is called by.”’ Girls’ and women’s names however, ‘‘are not 
quite so changeable.’’!®° 

Mbundu persons may change names during sickness.'*' Similarly, as a 
Dusun man once explained, ‘‘My name used to be Logus, but it was a very 
dirty name. . . . While I used that name I was always ill and could not get 
down to the river to bathe, so I changed my name to Gumpus, and then I got 
well,’”8 

New names are given Buka boys at puberty; and in adult life, names may 
be changed chiefly as a result of death. One woman whose children had all 
died, called herself ‘Mother Alone”; and a child may call itself ‘‘No Father,” 
or ‘‘No Mother.’’!** In Mandated New Guinea, Sepik, Iatmul, every individual 
“has from two to eight totemic names”’;'!* and in the important ritual of 
name-giving for an adult, “the individual is drawn by a hook. This is clearly 
a symbolic aggregation.””1*5 


175 Calonne-Beaufaict, Azande. Introduction @ une Ethnographie générale des Bassins de 
V Ubangi et de l'Aruwimi, p. 177. 

176 Herskovits, Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom, I, 318-319. 

177 Thid., I, 149-151. 

18 Tbid., II, 188. 

1% Merker, Die Masai, pp. 55-59. 

™ Loc. cit. 

181 Hambly, The Ovimbundu of Angola, p. 188. 

18]. H. N. Evans, “Notes on Some Beliefs and Customs of the ‘Orang Dusun’ of British 
North Borneo,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 47 
(1918), 157. 

83 Blackwood, Both Sides of Buka Passage, pp. 78-80. 

184G, Bateson, ‘Social Structure of the Iatmul People of the Sepik River,” Oceania, 2, 
(1931-1932), 409. 

85 Tbid., 273. 
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The Kwakiutl harpooner selects a new name for himself as he goes hunting, 
so that porpoise and seal will know to whom they belong and whose canoe to 
follow.'** Arikara ‘‘Mother Corn” and allied ceremonies, provide an occasion 
upon which new names may be given. Climax of the rituals includes symbolic 
dances by men and women, “depicting the planting of the corn, the hunting 
of the buffalo, and triumphs over their enemies in vivid pantomime.’"!®? A¢ 
the end, Mother is carried to the ‘‘Holy River’’ (Missouri) ‘‘where the carriers 
wade . . . in waist-deep and offer . . . last prayers to the corn spirit. The sym- 
bolic corn stalk .. . [is] then tossed into the stream to float down past all 
the ancient Arikara villages, carrying messages from the living to the dead.’ 
New names may also be given at the Arikara feast for opening and renewing 
sacred bundles, the priest formally conferring the name and announcing it 
“to all the people, and to the Sun, the Waters, the Wind and the Night; to 
Vegetation, to the Buffalo and other animals, to the Creatures of the Air and 
to Mother Corn.’’!89 

A Ponca ceremony called ‘‘The Turning of the Child,” is said to bring the 
child “‘face to face with the life-giving winds of the four directions.’’!*® Placed 
in the center of the tent, is a stone representing long life, with sweet grass 
laid upon it; the child is stood upon the stone, then lifted and faced in each 
of the four directions, his baby name ‘‘thrown away,” a lock of hair cut off, 
and his new name given.!" 

Crow men take new names after an exploit.!” Papago girls receive new 
names at the puberty rites.!* Zufi receive new names at kiva initiations, 
fraternity initiations, ‘‘and apparently on the occasion of any important change 
in status.’"'™ At six or seven years of age, all Hopi boys and some girls are 
initiated into the Kachina order and receive new names. In later life, they 
receive new names again upon initiation into fraternities.!%* Names are very 
important among the Canella; acquisition thereof usually has to do with 
membership in various societies, and always involves ceremony.!** Among the 
Witoto, the name of one who has just died is customarily given to another 
member of the family, who thereupon drops his former name and uses only 


186 F. Boas, ‘Current Beliefs of the Kwakiutl Indians,” JA F, 45 (1932), 234. 

187 W. D. Strong, Studying the Arikara and Their Neighbors on the Upper Missouri (Explora- 
tions and Field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1932, Washington, 1933), pp. 73-76. 

188 Toc. cit. 

18° M. R. Gilmore, The Sacred Bundles of the Arikara (Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, Vol. XVI, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1932), pp. 40-43. 

19 A.C. Fletcher and F. LaFlesche, The Omaha Tribe (27th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1905-1906, Washington, 1911), pp. 44-45. 

1 Loc. cit. 

192 Lowie, Social Life of the Crow Indians, pp. 216-217. 

8 R. M. Underhill, The Autobiography of a Papago Woman (Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, XLVI, 1936), pp. 35-36. 

14 Eggan, The Kinship System and Social Organization of the Western Pueblos with Special 
Reference to the Hopi Indians, pp. 246-247. 

15 FE. S. Curtis, The North American Indian. 20 vols. (Norwood, Mass., 1907-1930), XII, 35. 

196 R. H. Lowie, ‘‘The Northwestern and Central Ge,’’ unpublished MS to be published in 
the Handbook of South American Indians. Cf. Cross-Cultural Survey, Yale University, Canella. 
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his new one.'*? In Asia, Palaung children sometimes receive new names on 
coming of age, but soon resume the ones they had before.!% 

These name-giving ceremonies in later life, suggest the accession both of 
new qualities of spirit and new things of the earth and society. In the following 
cultures, the later name-givings seem to be true equivalents, occurring in 
cultures with a minimum of recorded first-naming ceremony at birth or shortly 
thereafter. 

The Tanala, who without ceremony choose a name two days after birth, 
receive at puberty the permanent name, of an ancestor. Expensive sacrifice of 
an ox, and prayers to the ancestors to guard their namesake, take place together 
with a feast. Later on, the name may be changed again through similar rites, 
to honor a particular ancestor.’® Achewa girls and boys are given new names 
by the chief directly after initiation.2° Bena girls have baby names until 
their last lesson at the puberty rites; then they take their real, personal names. 
Down at the river’s edge, where two reeds tied together lie half in and half 
out of the water, the girl with a gourd on her head and arms outstretched for 
balancing, ‘“‘walks slowly down these reeds into the water, turns and walks 
up them again. As she returns, the women, singing, ask her name and she, 
shyly and almost inaudibly, replies, ‘My name is —————..’ ’? 

Dieri girls at puberty, and boys at circumcision receive new names, given 
by the father who is believed to be inspired by the Creator.?” Immediately 
after circumcision, the boy’s father ‘stoops over him, and gives him a new 
name... a sacred trust,”’ taken from the boy’s spirit legend, and inherited 
from his father.2" In the Marshalls, Jaluit, a name is conferred upon the infant 
at birth, and perhaps several times through life, with no ceremony. The name 
may be that of an ancestor, and is changed because the person has become 
someone else ‘‘as new spirits take him in charge.’”™ 

Every Tonga warrior before going into battle, gives himself ‘the name of 
some one particular person whom he means to single out and fight.’’?°* This 
custom would appear to be a form of prayer, and dramatizes as if already 
accomplished his wish for victory, that he should conquer and absorb the 
spirit of his enemy. Omaha warriors take a new name when on a war party. 
In a simple ceremony, the captain “‘tells all present that such a man has 
changed his name; then he addresses the Deity in the sky and the one under 


7 \W. E. Hardenburg, The Putumayo, The Devil's Paradise (London, 1912), p. 155. 

18 Milne, The Home of an Eastern Clan. A Study of the Palaungs of the Shan States, p. 71. 

1 R. Linton, The Tanala (Field Museum of Natural History Anthropological Series, XXII, 
Chicago, 1933), p. 216. 

20 J. G. Steytler, Ethnographic Report on the Achewa Tribe of Nyasaland (MS in possession 
of G. P. Murdock), pp. 95-96. 

21 A. T. and G. M. Culwick, Ubena of the Rivers (London, 1936), pp. 351-353. 

2022S. Gason, “Of the Tribes, Dieyerie, Aumanie, Yandrawontha, Yarawuarka, Piladapa,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 24 (1894), 176. 

3 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia (London, 1904), pp. 657-658. 

4 J. Kohler, ‘‘Das Recht der Marschallinsulaner,” Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft, 14 (Stuttgart, 1900), 437. 

5 W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands compiled by John Martin 
(London, 1817), I, 139-140. 
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the ground: ‘Thou Deity on either side, hear it; hear ye that he has taken 
another name.’ ’’?°* Natchez returning warriors ‘“‘change their names as often 
as they perform new exploits.’’?* 

Naskapi names are considered to have strong influence on a person’s life, 
If he is very sick, ‘‘his name may be changed to bring good luck and re. 
covery.’’2°® A Creek boy’s name is conferred at the busk ceremony. One of 
the clan leaders calls it out loudly from the square, and the boy comes forward 
to receive tobacco and be presented to the chief ;?°* and later names are added 
according to the grades he makes.*“° During the Green Corn Dance, as they are 
initiated into their clans, Seminole boys are scratched on arms and legs until 
they bleed, and are given new names of kinsmen who have died.*"' Sanpoil 
spirit-names are taken during adolescence. The rite consists simply of a feast 
for a few relatives, and a long eulogy of the ancestor whose name is to be used, 
and advice to the child. The name is formally bestowed with the phrase, ‘‘ ‘Now 
he (mentioning the name) lives again.’ ’”!? Guana relatives returning from a 
funeral take new names, in order not to be reminded of the past and con- 
stantly sorrowing, and also to be safe from being haunted.** Sherente girls 
are named by the men’s associations, “‘each of which controls a distinctive 
series of feminine names, to be formally conferred with songs and dances when 
a girl is between three and five years old.’’* Until that age, the girl presumably 
is nameless. 

The Tupinamba are called by animal names, and by the names of enemies 
killed,”"> whose feather-decorated skulls are smashed with ceremony in the 
plaza.” Execution of prisoners of the Tupinamba is highly dramatic: both 
killer and prisoner are brilliantly bedecked with feathers and beads; each has 
a club, the executioner’s inlaid with shell and tasselled with feathers; but the 
prisoner is also cunningly held by cords, manipulated by his captors. Amid 


26 J. O. Dorsey, Omaha Sociology (Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology’ 
1881-1882, Washington, 1884), p. 324. 

7 J. R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley (Bulletin 43 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1911), p. 124. 

28 W. D. Strong, ‘“‘Cross-Cousin Marriage and the Culture of the Northeastern Algonquian,” 
American Anthropologist, N.S. 31 (1929), 286. 

#9 J. R. Swanton, Social Organization and Social Usages of the Creek Confederacy (United 
States Bureau of American Ethnology, 42nd Annual Report, 1924-1925, Washington, 1928), 
pp. 102-103. 

210 J. N. B. Hewitt, Notes on the Creek Indians, ed. J. R. Swanton (United States Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 123, 1939), p. 138. 

211 R. Greenlee, Field Notes Taken During the Summer of 1939 (Cf. Cross-Cultural Survey, 
Yale University, Seminole.) 

22 VF. Ray, The Sanpoil and Nespelem (University of Washington Publications in Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 5, Seattle, 1932), pp. 113-114. 

218 A. R. Hay, The Indians of South America and the Gospel (New York, 1928), p. 112. 

24 C, Nimuendajt and R. H. Lowie, “The Associations of the Serénte,"” American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S. 41, 1939), 411. 

25H. Staden, The True Story of His Captivity. The Broadway Travellers, tr. and ed. by M. 
Letts (London, 1928), p. 144. 

216 G. Soares de Souza, Tratado descriptivo do Brazil em 1587 (Revista do Instituto historico 
e geographico do Brazil, Vol. 15, Rio de Janeiro, 1851), p. 308. 
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singing and playing of trumpets, flutes and drums, a mock fight follows, 
culminating in the ceremonial breaking of the prisoner’s skull. Immediately, 
the killer adopts a new name, and announces it after a big feast.*47 The Tupi- 
namba also ‘‘have another way of naming people. If they like you very much 
and make much of you, they bestow their own name on you.’”!8 

Abipone ‘‘change their names as Europeans do their clothes.’ The changes 
are made because of some famous action, or the death of a relative. Elaborate, 
solemn ritual surrounds the candidate for military honors, who drops his old 
name and receives a new one. Preceded by a noisy, mourning dance for his 
ancestors, performed by dishevelled women; and by severe ordeals wherein 
the candidate is perhaps placed on burning coals or exposed to bees and wasps, 
the central ritual consists of the elegantly dressed warrior’s leaping upon a 
horse accoutered with feathers, a small bell, and gay trappings, and galloping 
with all speed first to the north, then to the south, to the east, and to the 
west, returning each time with equal speed. Between excursions, he enters 
a tent and listens to long speeches of a priestess, who concludes with a dra- 
matic recital of all his exploits. His new name is “‘festively pronounced by a 
band of women striking their lips with their hands’’; and a big drinking match 
ends the occasion.””° 

At age five, a name is selected for a Samoyed boy by the father; and at 
fifteen, the permanent name, that of a deceased relative, is also selected by 
the father. No name however is given to a girl; and after her marriage, she 
never calls her husband anything but ‘‘man,” and he always calls her “‘wom- 
an.’’22! 

Upon summarizing the significance of dramatization in first-naming cere- 
monies, it becomes clear that the ceremonies contain no high dramas, in the 
sense of fully developed impersonations by actors telling a story on a stage 
before an audience; but there are present, numerous dramatic elements: bits 
of impersonation, of make-believe, hints of dialogue, considerable use of 
theatrical costume and colorful, symbolic properties; and these fragments 
illustrate the psychological function of drama, helping to define the drama’s 
social setting. Everywhere, a dramatic element seizes upon hitherto unlived 
(or too-little-lived) portions of the psyche, and vividly bodies them forth in 
order to impress, entertain and enlighten men. True drama is never com- 
pletely frivolous in the sense of being empty of meaning; indeed, extremely 
gay and silly plays may have serious value.” Drama in first-naming, though 
structurally slight, nevertheless in a subtle, penetrating way, concretizes and 
emphasizes the psychological significance of the first-naming of a child. 

A name is in itself dramatic. The care with which it is chosen, the im- 


17 Thid., 336. 

218 P, I. d’Evreux, Voyage au Brésil executé dans les années 1612 et 1613 (Paris, 1864), p. 221. 

19 M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian People of Paraguay, 3 vols. 
(London, 1822). II, 244-245. (First published in Latin in 1784.) 

2 Ibid., pp. 411-444. 

1S. Pallas, Voyages de M. P. Pallas, 5 vols. (Paris, 1789-1793), V, 175-176. 

222 See the author's ‘“The Clown’s Function,”’ JA F, 58 (1945). 
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portance with which it is invested, the symbolic references frequently con- 
densed in it, and the effort made to suit it to the personality of the infant, are 
factors which resemble the actual casting of a play. Casting, too, is a careful 
effort to match potentialities of an actor with qualities of a role, of a lively 
symbol he is publicly to portray. Naming a child is like casting him for the 
role he is to play in life; and if he is miscast, naturally trouble will result and 
a change should be made at once. 

Dramatic too is the invocation of the spirits and dead ancestors when 
finding and giving a name. There is play-acting pretence in the attitude that 
these beings will hear and assist and perhaps live within the child; and yet 
the pretence is not cheap sham any more than is convincing acting on the 
legitimate stage: for it is based upon often unconscious but practical, spiritual 
experience of the mysterious powers. Astounding similarity of feature through 
generations of families, and psychological drawings of collective unconscious 
symbols,™* are potent reminders for example, that great mysteries of con- 
tinuity still exist which we do not fully understand. The humble man does 
well to pay his respects frequently to these mysteries. 

Acting as if a sneeze, or the movement of a suspended stone, indicated 
approval by the baby or by the gods, is also a form of dramatic play. The 
diviner’s belief rests upon deeper than concrete proof; he is acting a part of 
confident knowledge, often no doubt unaware he is doing so. Finding a name 
in a dream is dramatic, since the name dreamed is real in thought only; no 
external evidence exists of its belonging to the child. The namer acts as if 
something were true. And the elaborate guarding of a name with secrecy is 
an elaborate theatrical pretence: “If I do not say the name, then no one will 
know it, and no evil spirits can harm the owner of the name because they will 
not know who he is.’’ Name avoidance has a positive aspect, too, as a tribute 
of respect to the sacred powers of the name: name avoidance can be thought 
of as dramatizing humility and a due sense of spiritual value. 

Naming as it coincides with rituals of purification and of binding the child 
to the immediate, natural world and to the society of men, and of charging 
him with certain excellences to be achieved, contains also a dramatic element 
threading through the plainly human necessities of washing the child, and of 
introducing him to his new world. The purifications are as energetic and 
thorough as if the baby would thereby be completely separated from the 
world from which he came; feasting relatives act as if the child would be a 
mainstay and joy, whereas in fact he may turn out to be a great disappoint- 
ment; and the pleasure and honor to the namer may be more ritual than real, 
as he too dramatizes hopefulness. Teknonymy dramatically pretends that the 
parents no longer even exist except as parents-of-the-child. 

Naming,—having a word for it,—is an important part of the process of 
evolving consciousness. Naming a person isolates and defines one soul, one 
individual, one unit in the stream of the whole; just as any word tends to 
establish a meaning. The name may even be the soul, an entity in itself, as 


3 For a scholarly analysis of collective symbols, see C. G. Jung, The Psychology of the 
Unconscious (New York, 1916). 
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the Ainu believe.** A new physical person seems to require a special designa- 
tion; in a sense it would be intolerable to have no name, to wander in limbo, 
a Being Without A Name, therefore with no clear existence. Naming gives 
one existence; makes him a part of the world of men; and dramatization bodies 
forth the significance and importance of this experience, and assists in casting 
the new person in an appropriate role in the drama of life. 

In some cultures where ceremony in first-naming is at a minimum, drama 
apparently functions at later moments in life but still in the same way. Drama 
as always brings out hidden meanings, to make them unmistakably clear. 

A final comment, after pondering over the spectacular diversity of primitive 
cultures and of individual lives as recorded in the Cross-Cultural Survey; and 
after noticing the many striking parallels to so-called civilized life of today: 
one becomes increasingly cautious in generalizing about “primitive”? man and 
“primitive” psychology and ‘‘primitive’’ drama. Primitives are people. This 
fact becomes more and more plain, as the ways of so-called primitives are seen 
to illuminate the human way, and our own. 


East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 


24 Batchelor, Ainu Life and Lore, pp. 230-231 
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Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1951 1s open to bona fide 
students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in American universities at any 
time during the calendar year. The first prize of $125 will be awarded to the stu- 
dent presenting the best treatise on American folklore, written up in publishable 
form, and submitted as a piece of original research. The second prize is $75, and 
the third $50. Theses and dissertations meeting the above requirements are 
eligible for consideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a lelter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, together with a 
listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, bibliographical information, 
etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manuscripts must be typewritten on good quality 
paper, double-spaced. Winning entries become the property of the American 
Folklore Society; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is in- 
cluded. Manuscripts must be in the hands of Professor Samuel P. Bayard, 
chairman of the committee selected to judge the contest, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, on or before January 15, 1952. 
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TRADITIONAL BALLADS FROM UTAH 


By LEesTER A. HUBBARD AND LERoy J. ROBERTSON 


N UTAH TWENTY DIFFERENT CHILD BALLADS and eighteen 
variants have been recovered from the Latter-day Saints, also known as 
Mormons.’ Although the immediate geographical sources of only four of 

these can quite definitely be determined, it seems that most of the others 
might well have been importations from Great Britain and the northeastern 
area of the United States. In these places proselyting among the working 
classes was most successful before the first Mormon migration to the Salt Lake 
Valley in 1847 and continued to be so during the next two decades.? During 
this period these areas supplied the Utah colony with the largest percentage 
of its population. 

The external evidence, though somewhat meagre, indicates that the early 
converts very likely knew the Child ballads when they migrated to Utah. 
Almost all of the singers of the ballads which we have recorded are children 
or grandchildren of converts who came from England, Scotland and the region 
near the Great Lakes. Two of the singers assured us that their parents knew 
the ballads when they joined the Mormon Church in Ohio in 1846. One old 
lady eighty-five years of age described her grandfather’s diary which he 
brought to Utah in 1848. In it he had copied “‘Gypsy Davy” and ‘‘Barbara 
Allen,” two of his favorites which he often sang to his grandchildren. 

Except two variants of ‘‘The House Carpenter’”’ which the singers learned 
in Missouri and Kentucky since 1900, the Utah survivals can be traced to the 
rural areas where settlements, under the direction of Brigham Young, were 
established soon after the Mormons arrived in the Salt Lake Valley.* All of 
the other singers were either born in these widely separated communities or 
migrated to them before 1890. 

The part played by ballads and folk songs in the social and home life of 
early Mormon colonists is at least suggested by sporadic information acquired 


1The Hubbard collection of Utah songs and ballads, acquired since February, 1946, were 
recorded by Lester A. Hubbard and Barbara L. Hubbard. The music is being transcribed from 
aluminum discs by LeRoy J. Robertson, Department of Music, University of Utah. Variants 
of several songs in this collection are included in Pioneer Songs, compiled by the Daughters of 
the Utah Pioneers and arranged by Alfred M. Durham, 1932, and in the collection recorded for 
the Library of Congress by Austin E. Fife and Alta S. Fife. Interesting articles pertaining to 
,Utah songs are Levette J. Davidson, “‘Mormon Songs,” JAF, 58 (1945), 273-300 and Austin 
E. Fife and Alta S. Fife, ‘‘Folk Songs of Mormon Inspiration,” California Folklore Quarterly, 4 
(1947), 42-52. 

? Cf. Gustave O. Larsen, Prelude to the Kingdom (Francestown, New Hampshire, 1947), 
pp. 96, 238-239. 

5 During the first fifteen. years more than 160 colonies were founded by the Mormons. Fora 
complete list see Milton R. Hunter, Brigham Young the Colonizer (Salt Lake City, 1940), 
pp. 361-366. 
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from the old people who lived in rural communities. Three informants vividly 
recalled singing “‘old songs’’ during intermission in dances supervised by the 
church authorities. Mrs. Jeannette Murdock McMullin, whose parents came 
from Scotland and moved to Heber City in 1860, when she was four years old, 
learned ‘‘The House Carpenter’’ from her mother and ‘“The Golden Vanity” 
from her father by hearing them sung. Mrs. McMullin, relating her pioneer 
experiences, observed that spinning and singing went well together in early 
days. When she and three other girls were spinning wool in her home and 
sang an old ballad, the movement of the spinning wheel synchronized with 
that of the ballad being sung. 

That the traditional ballad occupied a rather significant place in Mormon 
life can be inferred from other sources. Mrs. Elizabeth Ferrin Jensen when she 
was a small girl working in a dairy near the public herd grounds east of Ogden 
learned “Andrew Bardean’’ from John McFarland, a sheepherder ‘“‘in the 
hills of home,’’ and ‘‘Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor’’ from the cowboys who 
gathered around the campfire and sang to the accompaniment of the banjo 
until ten or eleven o’clock in the evening. Singing contests provided enter- 
tainment in the sheepshearing camps, said Milas E. Wakefield, formerly of 
Emery County. He still plays his banjo, a prize possession for sixty years, and 
sings ‘“‘Andy Bardean,”’ one of the favorites of the men. Now ninety-four years 
old, James Jepson explained that he arrived in Virgin, Washington County, 
in 1862 and in 1873 became a freighter, and sang much of the time on his 
trips from southern Utah to Pioche, Nevada, Salt Lake City, and other centers. 
From the Mormon colonists he learned five Child ballads and forty-eight folk 
songs, of which we made recordings in the summer of 1947. For him and 
scores of other people living in small pioneer settlements, the non-religious 
songs provided an emotional outlet as well as entertainment in an environment 
predominantly religious. 

All of the old people who sang for us can read and write literate English. 
Those reared in homes where the Scottish language was spoken when they 
were children usually can speak this language but show no evidence of it in 
their conversation. The texts of the ballads, moreover, reflect little evidence 
of change to suit local religious beliefs or living conditions. 

The following represent a few of the most interesting of the ballads recovered 
in Utah. ‘“‘The Broomfield Hill,’ “The Bishop of Canterbury,” and ‘‘Rosanna” 
have appeared in only a few ballad collections in the United States. More 
widely diffused in this country are ‘“The King’s Daughter Fair” and “Little 
Saloo,”’ the second of which illustrates a notable degeneration in both text 
and title. 


1. “Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight” 
(Child No. 4) 

“The King’s Daughter Fair.’”” Sung by Mrs. Lottie Marsh Heed of Ogden, 
who learned it about 67 years ago from her mother, Jane Marsh, in Willard, 
Box Elder County. 

Two texts of this widely known ballad have been recovered in Utah. The 
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version given below corresponds closely to Child E. For history and references 
see Paul Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, 1940), p. 31, 
and H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore 
Society (The University of Missouri Studies, XV, Columbia, Mo., 1940), 
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north coun-tree, And they would be mar - ried 


“Now you must get some of your father’s gold 
And some of your mother’s fee 
And two of the finest horses in these stables 
Where there are thirty and three.” 


She mounted on her milk-white steed; 
He rode the dappled gray. 

They rode till they came to the seaside 
Two hours before it was day. 


“Flight of, flight off from your milk-white steed, 
Flight off, flight off,’’ I say, 

“For six pretty fair maids I’ve drowned here 
And the seventh one you shall be. 


“Now you must take off this silken dress 
And give it unto me, 
For I think it looks too rich and too rare 
To rot in the salty sea.” 


“Well, if I must take off this silken dress, 
You must turn your back unto me, 
For I don’t think it fit for a roughen like thee 
An undressed lady to see.” 


He wheeled himself around about 
While bitterly she did weep. 

She caught him by the coat collar 
And plunged him into the deep. 


rm 
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there. 
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“Take hold, take hold of my finger, love, 
Take hold with your lily-white hand, 
And I will make you my own true love 
And the fairest in the land.” 


“Lie there, lie there, lie there,’’ said she, 

“Lie there instead of me, 
For if six pretty, fair maids you’ve drowned here, 
The seventh one drownded thee.” 


She mounted on her milk-white steed, 

She led the dappled gray. 

She rode till she came to her father’s house; 
The chickens were crowing for day. 


The parrot rose up in the garret so high 
And unto Polly did say, 

‘‘Where have you been, my pretty Polly? 
You tarry so long before day.” 


“Oh hush, oh hush, oh hush,”’ said she, 

“Don’t you tell no tales on me, 
And your cage shall be lined with a glittering gold 
And hang in the green willow tree.” 


The king rose up in the castle so high 
And unto the parrot did say, 

“Oh what is the matter, my pretty parrot? 
You prattle so long before day.” 


“Nothing’s the matter with me, kind sir, 
Nothing’s the matter, I say, 
But there were two white kittens that bothered me so 
I called Polly to drive them away.” 


‘Well done, well done, well done,” said she, 

“Well done, well done,” said she, 
Now your cage shall be lined with the glittering gold 
And hang in the green willow tree.” 


2. ‘‘The Broomfield Hill’’ 
(Child No. 43) 


“The Hard-hearted Young Man.” James Jepson of Hurricane was nearly 
93 years old when he sang this and 48 other ballads and songs in August, 1947. 
He learned this ballad while freighting from southern Utah to Salt Lake City 
in 1870. 

The two similar Utah texts have deteriorated considerably. The soporific 
effects of the broom flower and the attempts of the steed, goshawk or parrot 
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to arouse the sleeping young man are omitted in both. Texts and references 
are included in Josiah H. Combs, Folk-Songs du Midi Etats-Unis (Paris, 1925) 
pp. 127-129; Mellinger E. Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands 
(New York, 1938), pp. 53-54; JAF, 24 (1911), 14. 


A 


“Wager a wager and I will go with thee 
Away to the May blooming field; 
A maiden I will go to the May blooming field 
And a maiden it I will return.” 


“Wager a wager and you may go with me 
Away to the May blooming field; 
A maiden you may go to the May blooming field, 
But a maiden you never will return.” 


Away this young man went his wager for to win, 
Away to the May blooming field. 

He sat himself down by a clear flowing stream 
And fell fast asleep on its banks. 


Nine times she walked around the crown of his head, 
And nine times she walked around his feet, 

And nine times she kissed the ruby, ruby lips 

As he lay on the banks fast asleep. 


The ring that she wore on her little finger, 
The same she did place upon his own 
That it might be a token of love unto him 
That she had been there but was gone. 


“If I had been awake as I was asleep 
This maiden she never would have fled. 
It’s her I would have killed and her blood I would have spilled, 
And the birds told the story of the dead.” 


“Oh, hard-hearted young man, oh, hard-hearted youth! 
Your heart is just as hard as any stone, 
For to think of killing one who has loved you so long 
And would mourn o’er the grave you lie in.”’ 





B 


“The Broomfield Hill.”” Sung by Salley A. Hubbard, age 86, of Salt Lake 
City. She learned it from ‘‘Doc” Lish, who worked on her father’s farm in 
early Willard in 1871. 


1947. (Music at the end.) 
City “A wage a love a wager and I’ll go with thee, 

; And I’ll bet you five hundred to one 

orific That a maiden I may go to the May blooming field 
arrot And a maiden I’m sure to return.” 
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Away this young man ran to the May blooming field 
His wages all for to win, 

He set himself down by a clear purling stream, 

And he set till he fell fast asleep. 


Nine times she walked around his head, 

And nine times she walked around his feet, 
And nine times she kissed his ruby, ruby lips 
As he lay on the bank fast asleep. 


She had a ring on her little finger, 
And on his she placed it as his own; 
She placed it there as a token of love 
That she had been there but was gone. 


“If I’d a-been awake when I was asleep 
A maiden she never would return, 
For her I would have killed and the blood I would have spilled, 
And the butcher told the tale of the dead.” 


“You false-hearted young man, you hard-hearted youth, 
Your heart to me is as hard as any stone. 
Would you think of killing one who’s never harmed you? 
I’d a-mourned for the grave you lie in.” 
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may - bloom-ing field And a maid-en you nev-er will re - turn. 


3. “King John and the Bishop” 
(Child No. 45) 


“The Bishop of Canterbury.”” Mrs. Salley A. Hubbard communicated the 
text February 10, 1946, and sang it for recording June 10, 1947. She learned 
it from her brother in Wiilard about 1875. 

The few survivals of this ballad indicate that it is rare in America. The 
text given here corresponds quite closely to Child B. One stanza of “King 
John and the Bishop” is included in Emelyn E. Gardner and Geraldine J. 
Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (University of Michigan 
Press, 1939), p. 379. See also ‘“The King’s Three Questions” in Helen Hartness 
Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads (Brattleboro, 
1932), pp. 200-203. 
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make him-self mer-ry, He sent for the Bish-op of Can- ter-bur-y. 
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Lal the roo--loo, Lal the roo - loo, li - ful the day. 


“Good morning, Mr. Bishop, it’s been told unto me 
That you set a far better table than me, 
And if you don’t answer my questions three, 
Your head shall be taken from your body. 


“My first question is, while me and my estate, 
With my golden crown all on my pate, 
With all my nobility, joy and great mirth, 
You must tell to one penny what I am worth. 


“My second question is, without any doubt, 
How long I’ll be traveling this wide world about. 
My third question is, when I do wink, 
You must tell to me plainly what I do think.” 


The poor bishop on his return home, 

He met a poor shepherd, and him all alone, 
“Good morning, Mr. Bishop,”’ the shepherd did say, 
‘‘What news have you brought from the king today?” 


“‘Bad news, bad news,’’ the bishop did say, 
“For he has been asking me questions three, 
And if I don’t answer to them all right, 
My head shall be taken from my body quite. 


“His first question is, while he and his estate, 
His golden crown all on his pate, 
With all his nobility, joy and great mirth, 
I must tell to one penny what he is worth. 


“His second question is, without any doubt, 
How long he'll be traveling this wide world about. 
His third question is, when he does wink, 

I must tell to him plainly what he does think.” 
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“Give to me one suit of your apparel; 192! 
I'll go to King John and answer the farrell.” lach 

“One suit of my apparel I freely will give 
And ten pounds a year as long as I live.” 


Now the poor shepherd and he is gone 

To answer the questions of King John, 
And if he don’t answer to them all right, 
His head will be taken from his body quite. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Bishop,” the king did reply, 

“Have you come here to live or to die?” 

“Tf I don’t answer to your questions three 7 
I hope your grace will pardon me. L 


“Your first question is, while you and your estate, 
With your golden crown all on your pate, 
With all your nobility, joy and great mirth, 
I must tell to one penny what you are worth. 


“The Saviour for thirty bright pieces was sold 
Among the false Jews so brazen and bold, 
Twenty-nine pieces is your just due, 

For I think he’s one piece better than you. 





“Your second question is, without any doubt, 
How long you'll be traveling this wide world about. 
You'll rise with the sun and keep in full pace, 
And in twenty-four hours you'll end your race. 


“Your third question is, when you do wink, 
I must tell to you plainly just what you do think. 
That if I do, it will make your heart merry; 
You think I’m the Bishop of Canterbury.” 


The king looked the shepherd in the face with a smile, 
Saying, ‘‘He shall reign bishop another while. 

Go tell your bishop, go tell him for me 

He keeps a good fellow while he keeps thee.” 


4. “Fair Annie” 
(Child No. 62) 


“Rosanna.’’ Communicated by Mrs. Salley A. Hubbard, February 6, 1946, 
and sung for recording July 10, 1947. Her father, George J. Marsh, who learned 
it while he was a Mormon missionary in Leeds, England, in 1865 and frequently 
sang it after he returned to Utah. 

For texts and references see Combs, pp. 129-133; Gavin Grieg and Alex- | 
ander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs (Aberdeen, 
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1925), Pp- 47-50; Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appa- 
lachians, ed. by Maud Karpeles (London, 1932), I, 95-96, 415. 
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‘‘How can I look merry maidenlike 
When a maiden I am none? 
Seven sons I’ve borne unto thee 
And all my fresh colors gone.” 


“Who'll bake my bread,” he says, 

“And who'll brew my ale? 
And who will welcome the gay lady home 
That I bring across the main?” 


“T’ll bake your bread,”’ she says, 

“And I'll brew your ale, 
But I'll not welcome the gay lady home 
That you bring across the main.” 


She took the spyglass in her hand 

And wandered up and down. 

Who could she see but her own husband dear 
With his young bride bringing home? 


She called to her seven sons 

By one, two and three, 

And she said unto the eldest one, 
“I can see what you can see.” 


He took the spyglass in his hand 
And wandered up and down, 
And who could he see but his own father dear 





1946, With his young bride coming home? 
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ently “Shall I dress in green,” she says, 

“Or shall I dress in black? 
Alex- Or shall I go down to the raging main 
deen, And send my soul to wrack?” 
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“You needn’t dress in green,”’ he says. 
“You needn’t dress in black, 

But open all of your doors wide 

And welcome my father back.” 


“You are welcome home, King Henry,” she says, 
“You’re welcome to what’s your.own, 

Likewise all your weary servant men 

That along with you have come.” 


“Rosanna, Rosanna, Rosanna,” says he, 
Now welcome the gay lady home, 


And rewarded you shall be.” 
“You’re welcome home, gay lady,”’ she says, 
“‘You’re welcome to what’s your own, 


Likewise all your weary servant maids 
That along with you have come.” 


She treated them round with the best of wine; 
She treated them round and round, 

But she drank herself of the cold well water 
To keep her courage down. 


And supper being made ready 

And all things over with 

Rosanna went down to the lower cellar room 
All alone in silence to weep. 


“Rosanna, Rosanna, Rosanna,”’ says she, 
“What makes you weep so loud? 
Your hogshead hoops are all a-bursting off 
And your wine is a-running out. 


“T will get up and you shall lie down, 
For this bed it is your own; 
For a maid I’ve come and a maid I'll stay 
And a maid I will go home. 


“Have you any father dear, 
Or have you any mother? 
Or have you any sister dear, 
Or have you any brother?” 


“King Henry is my own father dear, 
Queen Esther she’s my mother, 

Liddie Margaret is my own sister dear 
And Lord Arnold he’s my brother.” 
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“If King Henry is your own father dear 
And Queen Esther is your mother, 
I’m sure I’m your sister Margaret, 
For Lord Arnold he’s my brother. 


“Seven ships I have at sea, 
These seven they are my own. 
Five of them I’ll give unto thee 
And two shall carry me home.” 


5. “Sir Hugh, or, The Jew’s Daughter” 
(Child No. 155) 


“Little Saloo.’”’ Sung by Mrs. Mable J. Overson, who learned it ‘‘a long time 
ago” from Mrs. Anna McKellar in Leamington, Millard County. 

The text and title have undergone several changes through oral transmission. 
The ritual murder and the catching blood in a basin have disappeared. The 
Jew’s daughter has become a cruel aunt whose motive is spite. The addition 
of the boy’s request not to have his rest disturbed seems somewhat incongruous. 
For references see John H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Harvard University 
Press, 1925); Belden, pp. 69-70; Brewster, p. 128. 
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there, was there,. And lit-tle Sa -loo was there... 


He had an aunt who held him spite; 
She lived in castle hall. 

She said, ‘‘Come here, my little Saloo, 
To you I will give this ball, this ball, 
To you I will give this ball.” 


She took a ball out of her pocket 
And threw it in the hall. 

And little Saloo he picked it up, 
The prettiest one of all, of all, 
The prettiest one of all. 


She took him by his little white hand 
And led him through the hall, 

And led him into a cold dark room 
Where none could hear him call, call, 
Where none could hear him call. 
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She took a penknife out of her pocket 
And pointed it to his breast. 

“Oh aunt, oh aunt, oh cruel aunt, 
Please don’t disturb my rest, my rest, 
Please don’t disturb my rest.” 


She cut and cut through thick and thin 
Until she came to skin, 

Until she came to his little heart’s blood, 
Where life it lies within, within, 

Where life it lies within. 


Then she wrapped him up in a sheet of lead, 
Which weighed a many a pound, 

And threw him into a dark, cold well 
Way down deep under ground, ground, 
Way down deep under ground. 


6. “James Harris’ (““The Daemon Lover’’) 
(Child No. 243) 

“The House Carpenter.”’ The first three stanzas were sung for recording 
and the others dictated by Mrs. Jeannette Murdock McMullin, who has lived 
in Heber City since 1860. In 1864, when she was eight years old, she learned 
“The House Carpenter” from her mother, who came to Utah from Scotland 
in 1852. 

It seems that this ballad was widely known among the Mormons. Five 
fairly complete variants have been recorded, and several informants more 
than 75 years old remembered hearing it sung in public and elsewhere. For 
references and discussion see Henry, p. 113; Belden, pp. 79-80. 


“T just returned from the salt, salt sea, 
My true love for to see; 
But she was married to a house carpenter, 
And a very pretty lad was he. 


“If you'll forsake your house carpenter 
And go along with me, 
I will take you to the valley where the grass grows green 
On the banks of the sweet Willie.” 


“If I would forsake my house carpenter 
And go along with thee, 
What hast thou to maintain me upon 
And keep me from poverty?” 








“T have three ships upon the land 
And four upon the sea, 

And a hundred ten jolly, jolly brave men, 
And they all may wait upon me.” 
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She called her babe untu her knee 

And gave it kisses one, two and three, 
Saying, ‘‘Stay at home, you dear little babe, 
And keep your father company.” 


They had not sailed above two days, 

I’m sure it was not three, 

Till the underdeck of the vessel sprang a leak, 
And she wept most bitterly. 


“Oh, do you weep for gold?”’ he said, 
“Or do you weep for fear? 
Or do you weep for the house carpenter 
That you left when we sailed here?”’ 


“T do not weep for gold,” she said, 
“Nor do I weep for fear, 
But I do pine for the sweet little babe 
That I left when we sailed here.” 


They had not sailed above three weeks, 
I’m sure it was not four, 

Till the gallant ship she sprang a leak, 
And she sank to rise no more. 


‘There is a curse, a curse,”’ she said, 
“And it shall follow thee— 
On all who would their baby leave 
And sail the raging sea.” 


7. “Henry Martin” 
(Child No. 250) 

“Andy Bardean.’”’ Sung by Milas E. Wakefield of Ogden, who learned it in 
1889 from Arlie Day at a sawmill in Huntington Canyon, Emery County. 

Three fairly complete variants and two fragments, all closely corresponding 
to Child E, have been recovered in Utah. Cf. the A version in Gardner and 
Chickering, pp. 211-213, and Cox, pp. 150-151. References and discussion are 
included in Belden, pp. 87-88; Louise Pound, Southern Folklore Quarterly, 2 
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The lot it fell to young Andy Bardean, 
The youngest one of the three, 

To maintain himself and his brothers too 
He went robbing all on the salt sea. 


He had not sailed scarce three cold winters’ nights 
When a ship he did espy, 

Sailing far off, a-sailing far off, 

And at length it came sailing close by. 


“‘Who’s there, who’s there?” cried Andy Bardean; 
Who’s there that sails so nigh?” 

“‘We’re three merchant vessels from old England shore. 
Won't you please to let us pass by?” 


“Oh no, oh no,’”’ said Andy Bardean, 

“Such a thing as that never could be, 
For I'll take your ship and your cargo, boys, 
But your bodies I’ll sink in the sea.” 


Then broadside to broadside the two vessels sailed, 
And cannons did loudly roar ) 
Until Andy Bardean gained the victory, | 
And the rich merchant vessel gave o’er. 


The news soon reached to the ears of the king. 
Young Alfred then wore the crown. 

He said, “Is there anyone here I can find 
That will run young Andy Bardean down?” 


“‘Go build me a ship,” said Captain Charles Stewart; 
“Go build it strong and sure, 
And if I don’t bring in that young Andy Bardean, 
My life I'll no longer endure.” 


The ship it was ricketed and ready for sail 

With guns and men galore, 

And one cold, frosty morning the anchor she weighed 
And sailed from old England shore. 


They had not sailed scarce three cold winter nights 
When a ship he did espy, 

Sailing far off, sailing far off, 

And at length it came sailing close by. 


“Who's there, who’s there?” cried Captain Charles Stewart, 
“Who's there that sails so nigh?” 

“We're three bold robbers from old Scotland shore: 

Won't you please to let us pass by?” 
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“Oh no, oh no,” cried Captain Charles Stewart, 
“Such a thing as that never could be, 
For I'll sink your ship and your cargo, boys, 
But your bodies I'll carry with me.” 


Then broadside to broadside the two vessels sailed, 
And cannons did loudly roar 

Till Captain Charles Stewart was forced to give up, 
And he sailed for Old England shore. 


“‘Go back, go back,”’ cried Andy Bardean, 
“And tell your king for me 
That he may reign king over the dry land, 
But I shall reign king on the sea.” 


8. The Wife Wrapt in Wetherskin” 
(Child No. 277) 


“Jenny Fair Gentle Rosemarie.” Sung by Mrs. Susie S. Barlow of Salt Lake 
City. She learned it in Richville, Morgan County, about 56 years ago from 
her mother, who sang this and other ballads while Mrs. Barlow daily combed 
her mother’s hair. 

Eight stanzas show a definite relationship to those in Child F. Cf. the B 
text in Belden, pp. 93-94. For references see Henry, p. 125; Belden, p. 92; 
Brewster, p. 151. 
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she’s ver-y bright, And the dew flies ov-er the green val-lee. 


Now sweet William to church has gone. 
He might have done better to have let her alone. 


Now sweet William comes in from plow. 
And says, ‘‘Dear wife, is your dinner done now?” 
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She calls sweet William a paltry whelp. 


“If you want any dinner go get it yourself.” 


Down to the barn sweet William did go, 
And down with his best wether did throw. 


He wrapt the skin ’round his wife’s back, 
And with two sticks went whickety whack. 


Now sweet William comes in from plow 
And says, “Dear wife, is your dinner done now?” 


She draws her table, spreads her board, 
And it’s ‘Oh dear husband”’ at every word. 


Ever since then she’s been a good wife, 
And I hope she’ll remain so all the days of her life. 


9. “The Sweet Trinity” (‘“‘The Golden Vanity’’) 
(Child No. 286) 
“The Golden Furnity.’”’ Sung by James Jepson, who learned it in 1863 
from James Stratton of Virgin. Mr. Stratton drove an ox team, hauling freight 
for the Mormon Church. He made trips from Virgin to Salt Lake City and 


to Missouri and back. 
For references see Cox, p. 169; Sharp, I, 421; Belden, pp. 97-98. 
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Up stepped a little cabin boy, to his captain did say, 
“What will you give me if her I will destroy?” 
“Oh I will give you gold and I will give you store, 
And you shall have my daughter Jane when we get safe to shore 
If you’ll sink them in the lowlands, the lowlands low, 
If you’ll sink them in the lowlands low.” 


This boy he bent his breast and he did venture in; 
This boy he bent his breast and away he did swim; 
He swam till he came to the Turkey gollee 

As she sailed along the lowlands, the lowlands low, 
As she sailed along the lowlands low. 


This boy he had a brace which bored two holes at twice; 
This boy he had a brace which did bore two holes at twice. 
As some were playing cards and others playing dice, 

He let the water in and it dashed into their eyes, 

And he sank them in the lowlands, the lowlands low, 

And he sank them in the lowlands low. 


This boy he swam back unto his own ship side, 

Saying, ‘‘Captain, take me up, I am going with the tide; 
I am sinking, I am drownding, I am going with the tide, 
I am sinking in the lowlands, the lowlands low, 

I am sinking in the lowlands low.” 


The captain he spoke and this was his reply, 

“T’ll sink you, I will drowned you, I'll send you with the tide; 
I’ll sink you, I will drowned you, I’ll send you with the tide; 
I will sink you in the lowlands, the lowlands low, 

I will sink you in the lowlands low.” 


The boy he swam ’round unto the other side, 

Where the sailors took him up but soon the poor boy died. 
They dressed him in his armor and threw him overboard, 
And they sank him in the lowlands, the lowlands low, 
And they sank him in the lowlands low. 
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Do you know anyone who is interested in folklore and who is 
not now a member of the American Folklore Society? 


Do you know a library, a state or local historical society, or any 
other institution which should receive our publications and 
which is not now a member? 


If you do please nominate such a person or such a library or in- 
stitution for membership by sending us names and as much 
pertinent information as possible. 


To all nominees we will send a sample copy of the JOURNAL, 
information about the Society, and a warm invitation to join. 
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Please send names to the Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee 

Marjorie M. KIMMERLE 

University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 


or to 
the Secretary of the American Folklore Society 


MacEpwarp LEAcH 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


The American Fotkiore Society is youri/Society 
Please help promote it. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE FOLKLORE 
OF VIEQUES, YAUCO, AND 
LUQUILLO, PUERTO RICO 


By MAxINE W. GorDON 


UMEROUS COLLECTIONS OF FOLKLORE have been made 

in Puerto Rico. Of these, perhaps the two best known are by J. Alden 

Mason, and Rafael Ramfrez de Arellano.' Analytical comments such 
as those of Aurelio M. Espinosa have also appeared,? and bibliographies of 
Latin American folklore by Boggs,* Nichols,‘ and others, contain references to 
Puerto Rican data. The major work in Puerto Rican folklore to date has been 
in the nature of a collection. However, Maria Cadilla de Martinez, Puerto 
Rico’s foremost folklore scholar, has published many critical studies of native 
folklore. Hitos de la Raza,® is one of the more recent contributions by this 
author. There are other critical studies in Spanish, but English translations 
of these or of the collected materials are not generally available. Although 
Cayetano Coll y Toste’s Leyendas Puertorriquefias (in three volumes, 1924- 
1925) are well known, other Puerto Rican historians and writers have recorded 
much of island folk-culture as well. Among these may be mentioned Alejandro 
Tapia y Rivera, Fray ffiigo Abbad y Lasierra, Manuel Fernandez Juncos, and 
Salvador Brau. Compilations of folklore materials in their works have not 
been made. 

Additional studies include Augusto Malaret’s Diccionario de Provincialismos 
de Puerto Rico (1917). This was republished in 1937 as Vocabulario de Puerto 
Rico; it contains materials of interest for the linguist as well as for the student 
of folklore. Luis Herrera y Géigel’s account, Mi Primera Temporada de Campo, 
appeared in 1918. Puerto Rico Indtgena (1932), by Pablo Morales Cabrera, is 
a study of the customs and beliefs of the aboriginal inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico; references are made to the influences of these customs on present-day 


1Cf. JAF, 60 (1947), 373, for the most recent complete summary of works in Puerto Rican 
folklore. (Studies cited without specific references in the present report are listed in this 
summary.) 

? Espinosa’s comments appear throughout separate issues of the Mason collection. of which 
Espinosa was editor. 

* Ralph Steele Boggs, Bibliography of Latin American Folklore (Washington, D. C., 1940). 

‘ Madaline W. Nichols, A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Spanish (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941). 

5San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1945; Cf., also, Cuentos a Lilian (1925); La Poesta Popular en 
Puerto Rico (Madrid, 1933); La Campesina de Puerto Rico (1937); Costumbres y Tradicionalismos 
de mi Tierra (1938); Juegos y Canciones Infantiles de Puerto Rico (1940); Raices de la Tierra 
(1941); (all published in Puerto Rico except as noted.) 
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Puerto Rican folk-culture. In Cuentos Populares by the same author,® a num. 
ber of tales based upon popular beliefs are told by Sitio Perucho, a leading 
character. Ana Margarita Silva has recently explored the literature of Puerto 
Rico for evidences of traditional influences on language, games, beliefs, etc, 
Many of these appear in El Jiébaro;’ this work also comments on other con- 
tributors to island folk studies such as Manuel Alonso, Virgilio Davila, Mattas 
Gonzalez Garcia, Miguel Meléndez Mujioz, Manuel Zeno Gandia, Ramén 
Méndez Quijiones, Enrique Laguerre, Luis Lloréns Torres, Evaristo Ribera 
Chevremont, and Pedro C. Timothée. There are, of course, many other Puerto 
Ricans who have written on various aspects of Puerto Rican folklore. 

Recently, the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., has issued the album, 
Folk Music of Puerto Rico, “‘part of a collection made during the summer of 
1946” by Richard A. Waterman.’ The latest report of the Committee on 
Research in Folklore indicates continued interest in the Puerto Rican area.’ 
The following materials, obtained during 1945-1948, will therefore only add 
to considerable work already done. 

Most of the folklore selections below were provided by Puerto Rican chil- 
dren of grade school age. Some, as will be indicated, were obtained from adults. 
The English translations given here are subject to the handicap attending all 
folklore translations: that of retaining the original meaning and form without 
distortion in transposing from one language to another. Although much of 
the poetic quality and idiomatic significance of the original Spanish has un- 
avoidably been lost, the translations were made for a twofold purpose: (1) to 
provide the first (to my knowledge) English versions of a substantial and 
representative selection of Puerto Rican folklore, and, (2), to demonstrate to 
those unacquainted with Latin-American folklore something of its nature as 
manifested in Puerto Rico. In making these translations, I was aided by two 
Puerto Rican friends, Miss Brunilda Cumpiano, and Miss Bertha Escabi, 
whose assistance I gratefully acknowledge. 

All folklore materials were submitted to me in written form. Definitions of 
each type (given by Puerto Rican informants unless otherwise indicated), 
are included in footnotes. Several local dances and some of the instruments 
used with certain folklore forms are described in an appendix at the end of 
the report. Except for several explanatory comments, no attempt has been 
made to interpret the following selections. Few ‘‘liberties’’ have been taken 
with original materials; the translations are literal, within the range of in- 
telligibility. No attempt has been made to correct errors in spelling, punctua- 
tion, or grammar in the Spanish forms as originally submitted. 

Section A is perhaps of special interest. This may unquestionably be desig- 
nated Puerto Rican folklore, but was obtained on Vieques, an island-munici- 
pality of Puerto Rico lying about twelve miles southeast of the mainland." 

6 San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1945; an earlier edition under the same title appeared in 1914. 

7 Mexico, 1945; especially pp. 80-103; additional authors not listed above appear in the 
bibliography. Cf., also, ‘Origen del vocablo jibaro,”’ 1938, Ana Margarita Silva. 

81947, Album XVIII, Archive of American Folk Song. 

®° JAF, 62 (1949), 184. 


10 | wish to thank Sr. José Rivero Sicardé, Superintendent of Schools, Vieques, who helped 
me obtain all Vieques folklore given here from the students of the Vieques public schools. 
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Obvious regional developments appear in Copla No. 81, Décima No. 6, and 
Adivinanza No. 28. Section B materials were obtained in Yauco, and Section 
C materials in Luquillo, both inland regions of Puerto Rico." 


Section A (VIEQUES) 


1. Décimas’? 


I. 


a 


4. 


Spanish Form 
La carta que te escribf 
No me la has contestado. 
No se si me has olvidado 
O se te acuerdas de mf. 
El amor que puse en tf 
No lo sabe solo Dios 
Mi corazén se obligé 
Ser en tu pecho un cristal 
Yo no te puedo olvidar 
Vida de mi vida, adidés. 


. De Naranjito y Aguada, 


De Pafiuela y de Luquillo, 

De la Isla de Trujillo, 

De Sabana Llana y Lajas, 
Jugadores de barajas 
Explotando las criaturas. 
Triste aquél que es de la altura 
Y que no sabe jugar 

Allf tiene que pagar 

Las verdes y las maduras. 


Patriota puertorriquefio: 
Un dilema—poco grato, 
Mas necesario y sensato 
Es el despertar del suefio 
De la paz, y con empefio 
Ponerse alerta y luchar 
Por una causa especial 
Como esta consagracién 
Preocupa nuestra atencién: 
La defensa nacional. 


No me vuelvas a decir 
Que de tf quiero vengarme 


English Translation 
The letter which I wrote you 
You have not yet answered. 
I don’t know if you have forgotten me 
Or if you remember me. 
The love I gave you 
Is known only to God 
My heart bound itself 
To be a crystal in your bosom 
I cannot forget you 
Life of my life, goodbye. 


From Naranjito and Aguada, 

From Pafiuelas and Luquillo, 

From the Island of Trujillo, 

From Sébana Llana and Lajas, 

(Come) card-players 

Exploiting the innocents. 

Sad is he from the hills 

And who does not know how to gamble 
For there he will have to pay 

The green and the ripe. (heaven and hell) 


Puerto Rican patriot: 

An unpleasant dilemma, 

But necessary and sensible 

Is it to awaken from the dream 

Of peace, and with ardor 

To put one’s self on guard and to fight 
For a special cause 

As is this consagration 

Which claims our attention: 

The national defense. 


Don’t ever tell me again 
That I want to take revenge on you 


1 Yauco folklore selections were obtained from the students of the Yauco Junior High School 


with the help of Elvira Vicente, Principal, whose assistance I gratefully acknowledge. Almost 
all Luquillo materials were provided by Mr. Oramel Greene; I am indebted to him for his serv- 
ices, and to Sr. Alberto Toro-Nazario of Mayagiiez, who aided me in preparing several transla- 
tions. 


2 Décima: a verse form of ten lines to a stanza. The décimas are set to music and can be sung. 


However, some are written on sheets of paper (hojas sueltas) and sold on the streets. These 
usually deal with local events and gossip, unlimited in range of subject. 








Pues pena tiene que darme 
Mira que yo se sentir 

Me acostumbraste a vivir 
Para amarte y bendecirte 

Y aunque tus besos me diste 
En prueba de tu pasién 
Ahora sin tener raz6n 

Me quitas lo que me diste. 


. Me aconseja que te olvide 

Eso si que no haré yo 

Te olvido cuando Dios quiera, 
Pero por consejos no. 

Asi que lo mande Dios 

A quitarle al alma al cuerpo 
Y después que yo esté muerto, 
Entonces te olvidaré 

Porque muerto no vendré 

A alimentar mis tormentos. 


. En el puerto una bahfa 

Hay un grupo de palmeras 
Hay un reloj que con su esfera 
Marca las horas del dia 

De Morropose a Las Marfas 
Nos describe el locutor 
Tambien un rejo farol 

Que gufa las navegantes 
Vieques es digno de cantarte 
De un boricua trovador. 


. Estaba saliendo ya 

EI lucerito del alba 

Yo bajaba por la jalda 

A caer en la quebra 

La yuega venfa cans4 

Y yo andaba algo apurao 
Pero por fin he llegao 

Y a ti bella Serafina 

Al son de mi mandolina 

Te canto este ‘‘Seis chorreao.”” 


. En esa edad transitoria, 
Edad que nunca se olvida 
Cuando es suefio de la vida 
De ilusién y de gloria 

Esa edad cuya memoria 
Guarda fiel el alma mfa 

En que el coraz6n latfa 
Rebosando de ventura 

Te acuerdas con que tenura 
Me quiste y te querfa? 
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Since this would give me sorrow 

See that I know how to feel 

You showed me how to live 

To love and bless you 

And although you gave me your kisses 
As proof of your passion 

Now without reason 

You take away what you gave me. 





He advises me to forget you 

That I won’t do 

I would forget you if God should wish it 
But through (other) counsels no. 

When God commands 

For my soul to leave the body 

And that will be after I am dead, 

Then ! will forget you 

Because once dead I won’t return 

To feed my torments. 


At the port of a bay 

There is a group of palm trees 

There is a clock which with its sphere 
Marks the hours of the day 

From Morropose to Las Marfas 

The speaker also describes to us 

A red signal lantern 

Which guides the seamen 

Vieques is worth being sung (about) 

By a Borinquen (Puerto Rican) troubador. 


The little morning star 

Was already coming out 

I was coming down the mountain-side 
To get to the valley 

The mare was tired 

And I hurried a little 

But at last I have arrived 

And to you lovely Serafina 

To the music of my mandolin 

I sing this ‘‘Seis chorreao.” 


In that transitory age, 

Age that is never forgotten 
When life is a dream 

Of illusions and of glories 
That age whose memory 
My soul faithfully keeps 
When my heart would beat 
Overflowing at its fortune 
Do you remember with what tenderness 
You loved me and I loved you? 
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g. 


Diba al pueblo en jilo e venta 
Y cuando diba a dentr4 

Me grito un hombre “‘Jorra!”’ 
Y jal6 una bayoneta. 

Se me esguaviné la bestia 

Y a mi me temblé el gaznate 

La yegua jalé al escape 

Por la carretera adentro 

Y cuando yo llegué al centro 

Se habian roto los tomates. 


. Tengo celos de una hermosa 


De ojos razgados y bellos 

Cuyos sublimes destellos 

Le dan aspecto de Diosa. 

Mi inspiracién carifiosa 

Hace mil votos por ella: 

Que es mi gufa, que es mi estrella, 
Es mi ilusién y me fe 

Porque es bella entre las bellas 
Como la flor del café. 


2. Aguinaldos'® 


II. 


Demen mi aguinaldo 
Si me lo han de dar 
Que la noche es larga 
Y tenemos que andar. 


. Ala media noche 


El gallo canté 
Y en su canto dijo 
Ya Cristo naciéd. 
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I was going to town to sell my things 
And when I was entering 

A man shouted at me “All right!’’ 

And pulled out a bayonet. 

My animal reared 

And my throat started to tremble 

The mare ran off fast 

Far up the road 

And when I arrived to the center of town 
All the tomatoes were squashed. 


I am jealous of a beautiful girl 

Of slanting and beautiful eyes 

Whose sublime sparkles 

Give her the look of a goddess. 

My loving inspiration 

Makes a thousand vows to her: 

That she is my guide, that she is my star, 
She is my dream and my faith 

Because she is the beauty among beauties 
Like the coffee-flower. 


Give me my Christmas gift 

If you are going to give it to me 
For the night is long 

And we have to walk. 


At midnight 

The rooster sang 

And in its song it said 
Now Christ is born. 


13. Ama de casa salgase Mistress of the house 
Para afuera Come out, outside 
Y con un cuchillo And with a knife 
Partiendo cazuela. Cutting the tart. 

14. Por alla bajito Down over there 


Me dijo un embustero 
Que en esta casita 
Habia mucho y bueno. 
Y no dijo embuste 


A liar told me 

That in this little house 
There was plenty and good. 
And he didn’t lie 





% Aguinaldo: traditional Christmas-carol, frequently, but not always in couplet form; 
similar to the Mexican posadas and the Spanish villancico; in Puerto Rico, occasionally referred 
to as parranda: (as in Spain, a revel, or to go reveling). It is customary to offer gifts to singers 
during the Christmas season. The term aguinaldo has come to stand for the gift itself. In Puerto 
Rico during Christmas season singers dressed as ‘The Three Kings” are commonly seen going 
from house to house asking for aguinaldos. 



































15. 


16, 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Que dijo verdad 
Con esta risita 
De ja-ja-ja. 


Del arroz con dulce 
Demen el pegao 
Para mi pollito 
Cabeci y pelao. 


Si me dan pasteles 
Demenlos calientes 
Que pasteles frfos 
Empachen la gente. 


Si me dan arroz 
No me den cuchara 
Que mamé me dijo 
Que se lo Ilevara. 


Se me fué la puerca 
Después de pela 

La cogi por el rabo 
Y la heché pa’ ca. 


Juanita se llama mi prenda adorada 

Que bonito nombre, que mucha me 
agrada 

Si ella me aceptara con el coraz6n 

Le harfa proporcién de hacerla feliz 

Por no verla aquf sufriendo de amor. 


En el monte Sién fué que consiguieron 
El! palo de cedro con mala intencién 
Donde el redentor puso sus espaldas. 
Allf le llamaban Jestis Nazareno, 

Y dAndole el barreno, 

La tierra temblaba. 


Esta casa tiene 

Las puertos de acero 
El que vive en ella 
Es un caballero. 


DAme mi aguinaldo 
Que me ofreciste el afio pasado 
Y no me lo diste. 


Yo sembré una mata 
En un arenal. 
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He told the truth 
With his little laugh 
Of ha-ha-ha 


From the sweetened rice 
Give me the crust 

For my little chicken 
Who is bald-headed. 


If you give me pasteles 
Give them to me hot 
For cold pasteles 

Give people indigestion. 


If you give me rice 
Don’t give me a spoon 
For my mother told me 
To take it to her. 


My pig ran away 

After it was scalded 

I grabbed it by its tail 
And pulled it back here. 


Jenny is the name of my adored love 
What a pretty name, how I love it 


If she would accept me with her heart 

I would do my part to make her happy 

So as not to see her here suffering from 
love. 


It was on Mount Zion that they obtained 
With evil intention the cedar tree 
Where the Redeemer laid his back. 
There they called him Jesus of Nazareth 
And when they nailed his body, 

The earth trembled. 


This house has 
Its doors of steel 
He who lives in it 
Is a gentleman. 


Give me my Christmas gift 
Which you offered me last year 
And did not give to me. 


I planted a plant 
In a sandy ground. 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Como no se daba, 

La mandé a arrancar 
Y la mandé a sembrar 
En un terreno nuevo 
Para que floreciera 

En el afio nuevo. 


Si ti no conoces 
Este que ha llegado, 
Es un coronado, Rey de la Heraqufa 


Que en voz decfa 
Déme mi aguinaldo. 


Yo me enamoré de una Terecita 
La encontré bonita y la solicité 
Poco después me salié traidora. 


Por engafiadora que son las mujeres. 


Yo quisiera ser 

Lo que tu no eres 
Ser el mejor rey 

Y adorar mis bienes. 


La virgen Marfa 
Iba para Belén 
Ella va delante 
Detr4s San José. 


En este bolsillo 

Llevo remolachas 

Pa’ en las Navidades 
Conseguir muchachas. 


Llegaron los reyes 
Bendito sea Dios 
Ellos van y vuelven 
Y nosotros no. 


Estas Navidades 
Vamos a gozarlas 
Pues en dos semanas 
Vamos a pasarlas. 


Este Arbol de Christmas 
Tiene muchos adornos 
Y el duefio de casa 
Tiene mucho romo. 


As it did not bloom, 

I had it pulled out 
And had it planted 

In a new ground 

So that it would bloom 
On the New Year. 


If you do not know 

The one who has arrived, 

He is the crowned one, King of the Hier- 
archy 

Whose voice is saying 

Give me my Christmas gift. 


I fell in love with a little Terese 

I found her pretty and I courted her 

A little later she turned out to be a 
traitoress 

For women are so deceiving. 


I would like to be 

That which you are not 

To be the best king 

And to worship my possessions. 


The Virgin Mary 

Was going to Bethlehem 
She goes in front 

Behind goes Saint Joseph. 


In this pocket 

I carry beets 

So that at Christmas time 
I can get girls. 


The Three Kings arrived 
Blessed be God 

They go and return 

But we do not. 


This is the Christmas season 
Let us enjoy it 

Because in two weeks 

We will be past them. 


This Christmas tree 

Has many ornaments 

And the master of the house 
Has a lot of rum. 
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32. Aqui est4 fio Pancho 


Con su aguinaldito 
E] dia viente y cuatro 
Le dan su regalito. 


3. Adivinanzas™ 


33- Qué se necesita para 


matar una cabra? 
(Que esté viva) 


34. ¢Cual es el animal que anda 


con las patas en la cabeza? 
(El piojo) 


35. ¢Cual es el hijo que 


ve nacer a la madre? 


(El pajuil) 


36. En el monte fuf nacido 


En el monte fuf criado 
Traje el nombre del Sejior 
Y nunca fuf bautizado. 
(El ruisefior) 


37. En el monte fuf nacido 


Atada con verdes lazos 
Aquél que llora por mf 
Me esta partiendo a pedazos. 
(La cebolla) 


38. En la tierra no lo hubo 


En el cielo no se hallé 
Dios, con ser Dios no lo tuvo 
Y un hombre a Dios se lo dié. 
(Juan el Bautista cuando 


bautizé a Jestis) 
39. La sefiora Negrita 
Lo ligero que va 
Patitas para alante 
Ojitos para atrs. 
(Las Tijeras) 


40. Un gato prieto cayé en el mar, 


Ni perros ni gatos lo pueden sacar. 
(La Noche) 


“4 Adivinanza: a riddle; an oral guessing-game frequently in verse. Some are plays on words 
or on letters; others are “trick questions.” 


Here is Sefior Pancho 
With his little Christmas gift 
On the twenty-fourth 
He will get his little present. 


What is necessary to 
kill a goat? 
(That it be alive) 


Which is the animal which walks 
with his feet on the head? 
(The Louse) 


Who is the son who sees 
the birth of his mother? 
(The pajuil: a tropical fruit which 
hangs from the nut) 


I was born in the mountain 
I was reared in the mountain 
I carry the name of the Lord 
But I was never christened. 
(The Nightingale) 


I was born in the mountain 
Bound with green bows 
He who cries for me 
Is cutting me in pieces. 
(The Onion) 


It did not exist on earth 
It was not found in heaven 
God, although being God, did not have it 
And a man gave it to God. 
(John the Baptist when he baptized 


Jesus) 
The little black lady 
How fast she goes 
Her legs go forward 
Her eyes go backward. 
(The Scissors) 


A black cat fell into the sea, 
Neither dogs nor cats can pull it out. 
(The Night) 








41. 


45. 


46. 


47 


48 


49 


50 


52 
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41. ¢Qué le dijo el nido 
a la gallina ponedora? 
(Ahf viene la bola) 


42. Cien damas en un castillo 
Todas visten de amarillo. 
(Las Chinas) 


43. Mientras mas cerca, més lejos. 
(La Sombra) 


44. Tiene cuatro patas y no puede andar, 
Se le pone la comida y no se la come. 
(La Mesa) 


45. Cien varillitas en un varillar 
Ni verdes ni secas se pueden cortar. 
(Los Dedos) 


46. De padres cantores vengo 
Aunque yo no soy cantor 
Tengo los habitos blancos 
Y amarillo el corazén. 
(El huevo) 


éQué es lo que se cae en el 
agua y no se moja? 


47. 


~~ 


(La Sombra) 


48. Redondo como un queso, 
Y tiene media vara de pescuezo. 
(La Sartén) 


49. Chiquitita como un ratén 
Y guarda la casa como un leén. 
(La Llave) 


50. ¢Cual es el animal que mas 
se parece a un cabro? 


(Otro Cabro) 


— 


. (Cémo se le saca 
la leche a la vaca? 


5 


(Blanca) 


52. cA qué se parece la 
mitad del cielo? 


(A la otra mitad) 
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What did the nest say 
to the laying hen? 
(There comes the ball) 


One hundred ladies in a castle 
They are all dressed in yellow. 
(The Oranges) 


The closer it is, the farther it is. 
(The Shadow) 


It has four legs and cannot walk 
If one puts food for it, it doesn’t eat. 
(The Table) 


One hundred sticks in a frame 
They cannot be cut either green or dry. 
(The Fingers) 


I come from a family of singers 
Although I am not a singer 
My garments are white 
And my heart is yellow. 
(The Egg) 


What is it that falls in the 
water and does not get wet? 
(The Shadow) 


Round as a cheese, and it has 
a neck half a rod long. 
(The Frying-Pan) 


Tiny as a mouse 
And it guards the house like a lion. 


(The Key) 
Which is the animal that 
most resembles a goat? 
(Another Goat) 
How is milk extracted 
from a cow? 
(White) 
What does half of the 
sky look like? 
(The Other Half) 





53- 


54. 


55: 


56. 


57: 


58. 


59- 


61. 


éQué hacen seis pAjaros 
en un Arbol? 

(Media docena) 
éCuAl es el colmo 


de un carpintero? 
(Cepillar la tabla de multiplicar) 


éCuAl es el colmo 
de un sacerdote? 
(Casar a Juana Dfaz con Martfn Peiia) 
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What do six birds on 
a tree make? 
(Half a Dozen) 


What is the greatest achievement 
of a carpenter? 
(To smooth out the multiplication table) 


What is the greatest achievement 
of a priest? 
(To marry Juana Diaz to Martin Peiia) 


Note: Juana Dfaz: a town in southern Puerto Rico. 
Martin Pefia: a bridge near San Juan. 


No pregunto por preguntar 
E] que pregunta no yerra 
¢Dénde estaba parado Dios 
Cuando se formé la tierra? 
(En el mar) 


Agua pas6é por mi casa 
Cate de mi corazén 
A que no me adivinas 
Antes de la oracién. 
(El aguacate) 


Verde fui mf nacimiento 
Y amarillo mi vivir 
En una sabana blanca 
Me envuelven para morir. 
(El guineo) 


Tengo 12 hijos 
Por ellos me afano 
Todos duermen juntos 
Todos tiene cuartos 
Todos usan medias 
Ninguno zapatos. 
(El reloj) 


I don’t ask just for the sake of asking 
He who asks does not make errors 
Where was God standing 
When the earth was formed? 

(On the Sea) 


Water passed by my house 
Kate of my heart 
I bet you do not guess it 
Before the end of the speech. 
(The Avocado) 


Green was my birth 
And yellow my life 
In a white sheet 
I am wrapped to die. 
(The Banana) 


I have twelve children 
For them I labor 

All sleep together 

All have rooms 

All wear stockings 
But none wear shoes. 


(The Clock) 


Note: cuartos means quarters (fourths) as well as rooms. 
medias means halves as well as stockings. 


. ¢Qué tiene el Pueblo de 


Vieques a la entrada? 
(La salida) 


2A qué pueblo de Puerto Rico se 
le quita una letra y queda un nimero? 
(A Ponce) 


Note: once is eleven in Spanish. 


What does the town of Vieques 
have at its entrance? 
(The Exit) 


From what town in Puerto Rico may you 
take off one letter and have a number? 
(Ponce) 
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65. 


67. 


68. 


70. 


72. 
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éCuando la gallina 
cruza la carretara? 
(Cuando la de la gana) 


éPor qué la gallina pone el huevo? 
(Porque no lo tira) 


. €Cual es el colmo 


de un maestro? 
(Ensefiar a la nifia del ojo) 


2Cual es tu prima mAs bonita? 
(La Primavera) 


When does the chicken 
cross the road? 
(Whenever she pleases) 


Why does the hen lay the egg? 
(Because she does not throw it) 


What is the greatest achievement 
of a teacher? 
(To teach the pupil of the eye) 


Which is your prettiest cousin? 


Note: Prima in Spanish is cousin. 


. Por un camino 


Va caminando 
Quién no es gente 
Adivina inteligente 
Que el nombre te lo dir4. 
(La vaca) 


éCual es la fruta que seca con agua? 
(El coco) 


De la mar nacié mi nombre 
Y tan desgraciada fuf 
Que al huir de mi desgracia 
Contra una garita df. 
(La margarita) 


. Pequefiito como nada 


y tanta faterna que da. 
(El humo) 


Platillito, platillito 
Platillito de avellana 
Por el dia se recoge 
Y por la noche se derrama. 
(Las estrellas) 


. Plata no es 


Oro no es 
Alza la cortina 
Y verds que es. 
(El plAtano) 


Mi padre en Francia 
Y yo aqui 
Me hizo una sefia 
Y yo la vi. 
(El relampago) 


(Spring) 
Down the road 
Something goes walking 
Which is not a person 
Guess, smart one 
The name will tell you. 
(The Cow) 


Which fruit dries with water? 
(The Coconut) 


My name comes from the sea (mar) 
And so unfortunate was I 
That while fleeing from my misfortune 
I fell against a sentry-box (garita) 
(The Daisy) 


So small it is nothing 
but what trouble it gives. 
(The Smoke) 


Little plate, little plate 

Little plate of hazel-nuts 

During the day they are gathered 

And during the night they are scattered. 
(The Stars) 


It is not silver 
It is not gold 
Raise the curtain 
And you will see what it is. 
(The Plantain) 


My father was in France 
And I was here 
He signaled me 
And I saw it. 
(The Lightning) 
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4. Coplas'® 


73. TG me dices que me quieres 
Y es mentira que me engafias 
Que si ti a mf me quisieras 
De otro modo me trataras. 


74. Cazador que vas de caza 
Que bien armado que vas 
Con las armas de tus ojos 
Ya no necesitas mas. 


75. Singular caza la tuya 
Arrojado cazador 
En vez de plumas de aves 
Solo son penas de amor. 


76. Te quiero porque te quiero 
En mi querer nadie manda 
Te quiero porque me sale 
De lo profundo del alma. 


77. Las mujeres de hoy en dia 
Son bonitas, bailan bien 
Pero tienen malas majias 
Que patean como buey. 


78. Este amor que me da vida 
Y que me da que penar 
Y tras el cual mis suspiros 
Y mis pensamientos van. 


79. Mujer de las piernas flacas 
Brinca como cabro alzao 
Y el que se case con ella 
Tiene que andar con cuidao. 


80. En el fondo de la mar 
Suspiraba un pecesito 
Y en el suspiro decfa 
Muchacha dame un besito. 


81. En Ponce sale el sol 
En Vieques sale la luna 
He visto muchachas lindas 
Pero como tii ninguna. 


18 Copla: a stanza of four rhymed lines, a couplet; in Puerto Rico, some are improvised and 
sung; others follow the traditional Andalucian form. 


You tell me that you love me 
That it is a lie that you deceive me 
But if you loved me 

You would treat me differently. 


Hunter who goes hunting 
How well-armed you go 
Armed with your eyes 
You need nothing more. 


Yours is a strange hunt 

Bold hunter 

Instead of bird’s feathers 
You hunt only love’s sorrows. 


I love you because I love you 
In my love no one commands 
I love you because it comes 
From the depth of my soul. 


The women of today 

Are pretty, dance well 
But they have bad habits 
They kick like cows. 


This love which gives me life 
And which gives me sorrow 
Is that after which my sighs 
And my thoughts go. 


A woman with thin legs 
Jumps like a stubborn goat 
And he who marries her 
Will have to be careful. 


In the bottom of the sea 

A little fish was sighing 

And in the sigh he would say 
Girl give me a kiss. 


In Ponce the sun rises 

In Vieques the moon rises 
I have seen pretty girls 
But none like you. 








and 
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Una estrella se ha perdido 
Y en el cielo no aparece 

En tu cuarto se ha metido 
Y en tus ojos resplandece. 


Tu casa es de paja 

Y tus puertas de cuero 
No importa mi vieja 
Lo mismo te quiero. 


P4jaro que vas volando 
Y en el pico llevas hilo 
D&émelo para coser 

Su corazé6n con el mfo. 


No te afane el ser bonita 
Porque mas lo son las rosas 
Y a pesar de su belleza 
Con el tiempo se deshojan. 


Hombre chiquito no es bueno 
Esa no es figura de Adam 
Garrapatas con calzones 
iQue cosa particular! 


Cantar bien o cantar mal 
En el campo es diferente 
Pero delante la gente 

Cantar bien o no cantar. 


El demonio son los hombres 
Dicen todas las mujeres 
Y luego estan deseando 
Que el demonio se las lleve. 


En el Puente Martin Pefia 
Mataron a Pepe Dfaz 

Que era el hombre mas valiente 
Que el rey de Espajfia tenfa. 


. El dia que td naciste 


Cayé un pedazo del cielo 
Y hasta el dfa que te mueras 
No se tapa el agujero. 


Las violetas en el campo 
Se siembran de dos en dos, 
Pero no se quieren tanto 
Como lo hacemos ta y yo. 


A star has been lost 

It does not appear in the sky 
It has gone into your room 
And is shining in your eyes. 


Your house is of straw 
And your doors of rawhide 
It does not matter old girl 
I love you just the same. 


Bird that goes flying 
Carrying thread in your beak 
Give it to me to sew 

His heart to mine. 


Don’t worry about being pretty 
Because roses are far prettier 
And in spite of their beauty 
They wither with time. 


A small man is not good 

That is not the figure of Adam 
Ticks wearing pants 

What a funny thing! 


To sing well or to sing badly 

In the country is one thing 

But in front of people (one should) 
Sing well or not sing. 


Men are devils 

All women say 

And then they are wishing 

The devil would carry them away. 


On the bridge of Martin Pejia 
They killed Pepe Diaz 

Who was the most courageous man 
The King of Spain had. 


The day that you were born 

A piece of sky fell 

And until the day that you die 
That hole will not be covered. 


The violets in the fields 

Are planted two by two 

But they do not love each other 
As much as you and I do. 
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Tienes una cara tal 

Un mirar tan excelente 

En cada labio un coral 

Y una perla en cada diente. 


No le creas a los hombres 
Aunque los veas llorar 
Que son como el cocodrilo 
Que lloran para engafiar. 


. Dame de tu boca un beso 


De tu vestido un botén 
De tus dedos la sortija 
Y del pecho el corazén. 


En la orilla de la mar 
Suspiraba un gongoli 
Y en el suspiro decfa 
Muchacha, eres para mf. 


. Dicen que no nos queremos 


Porque no nos ven hablar 
A td corazén y al mfo 
Se lo pueden preguntar. 


Cuando mas resuelto estoy 
A pedirte que me quieras 
El habla se me atraganta 
Y me da una canillera. 


Eres flor afortunada, 
Del jardin puertorriquefio 
Que feliz y afortunado 


El que llegue a ser tu dueifio. 


. TG dices que no me quieres 


Yo digo mucho mejor 
Menos perros menos pulgas 
Mas fresco menos calor. 


El hombre que se casara 
Con una mujer bonita 
Hasta que no llegue a vieja 
El miedo no se le quita. 


Eres granito de oro 
Ensaltado en un cordén 
Y me tienes, alma mfa 
Traspasado el corazén. 


You have such a face 

An expression so excellent 
Each lip a coral 

And each tooth a pearl. 


Don’t believe in men 

Even if you see them crying 
For they are like the crocodile 
Who cries to deceive. 


Give me a kiss from your lips 
From your dress a button 

From your fingers a ring 

And from your breast the heart. 


At the seashore 

A little crab was sighing 
And in his sigh he would say 
Girl, you are for me. 


They say we do not love each other 
Because they do not see us talk 
But to your heart and to mine 
They should ask. 


When I am most determined 
To ask you to love me 

My voice sticks in my throat 
And I start trembling with fear. 


You are a pretty flower 

Of the Puerto Rican garden 
How happy and fortunate 
He who comes to own you. 


You say that you don’t love me 
I say much better 

Less dogs, less fleas 

More fresh air less heat. 


The man who would marry 

A beautiful woman 

Until she becomes an old woman 
His fear will not leave him. 


You are a small grain of gold 
Strung on a cord 

And you have me, my darling 
Pierced through the heart. 
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Si te fueras a bafiar 
Avisame tres dfas antes 
Para empedrarte el camino 
De rubies y diamantes. 


Cuando dos se quieren mucho 
Y se encuentran derrepente 
Uno se pincha los labios 

Y el otro grufia los dientes. 


. Quisiera pero no puedo 


De tu hermosura gozar 
Pues veo que es un infierno 
Y me puedo condenar. 


Me quistes, te querfa 
Pues ese tiempo pas6 

Ya no eres la de aquel dia 
Ya no eres la misma, no. 


. Cuando supe la noticia 


De que tu no me querias 
Hasta la gata de casa 
Me miraba y se refa. 


Oye, aguarda, escucha y mira 
Mala, cruel y falsa amante 
Ansias, penas, dolor, queja 
Llanto, amor, mudanza y males. 


No se merece esa nijfia 

Que por ella un hombre pene 
Puesto que grande es el mundo 
Y esta lleno de mujeres. 


. Mi novio es alto y moreno 


Y viste con ropa negra 
Mi familia no lo quiere 
Esta si que es pena negra. 


El primer amor que tuve 
Lo tuve con una vieja 
Me salié tuerta de un ojo 
Y gacha de las orejas. 


Una rosa cayé al agua 
Pero no se deshojé 

Mucho te querré tu madre 
Pero mas te quiero yo. 
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If you should go to take a bath 
Let me know three days before 
So that I may pave the road 
With rubies and diamonds. 


When two are very much in love 
And they meet suddenly 

One bites his lips 

And the other grinds his teeth. 


I would like to but I cannot 
Enjoy your beauty 

Because I see that it is a hell 
And I may condemn myself. 


You loved me, I loved you 

But that time is past 

You are not the same as on that day 
You are not the same, no. 


When I knew the news 

That you did not love me 
Even the cat in the house 
Would look at me and laugh, 


Hey! wait, listen and look 

A bad, cruel and false lover (is like) 
Anxiety, sorrows, pain, complaints 
Tears, love, change and troubles. 


That girl does not deserve 

That a man should suffer for her 
Because the world is big 

And full of women. 


My sweetheart is tall and dark 
And dresses in black clothes 
My family does not like him 
That is really a black sorrow. 


The first love I had 

I had with an old woman 

She turned out to be blind in one eye 
And to have hanging ears. 


A rose fell into the water 

But it did not wither 

Your mother must love you very much 
But I love you even more. 
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Zapato que yo me quito 

Y lo tiro hacia un vallado 
Que venga otro y se lo ponga 
Que a mf no me da cuidado. 


El gallo para emplumar 

Debe dormir al sereno 

Pero el hombre para ser bueno 
No se tiene que alabar. 


Debajo de tu ventana 
Me puse a marcar un tres 
Y una rosa catalana 

Y un clavel aragonés. 


Las estrellitas del cielo 
CantAndolas siete a siete 
No tienen tanta firmeza 
Como yo para quererte. 


Yo tengo un corazoncito 

Que ni a Dios se lo agradezco 
Lo que bien quiero en un afio 
En un dfa lo aborresco. 


Mira como corre el agua 

Por la hoja del limén 
Cuando nos estaremos dando 
Nuestros besitos de amor. 


Deseo que seas querida 
Deseo que seas dichosa 
Y que toda en esta vida 
Te sea color de rosa. 


Que tristeza ver a Pancho 
Sin su guitarra y mujer 

Que triste es llegar al rancho 
Y no encontrar el querer. 


Ni el ministro protestante 
El dfa que ti me quieras 
Ha de quedar en el barrio 
Sin coger su borrachera. 


Todos los hombres son falsos, 
Tramoyistas y embusteros. 
A quien le toque esa china 
Que la guarde en el sombrero. 


Shoe that I take off 

And throw over the fence 

If another should come and take it 
That will not bother me. 


The rooster in order to be well featherej 
Should sleep in the night air 

But a man to be a good man 

Does not have to praise himself. 


Underneath your window 

I put myself to strum a song 
And a Catalonian rose, 

And an Aragonian carnation. 


The little stars of heaven 
Counted seven by seven 

Do not have as much strength 
As I to love you. 


I have such a heart 

That I do not even thank God for it 
What I love well one year 

I can hate in a day. 


Look how the water runs 

On the leaf of the lemon 

When will we be giving each other 
Our kisses of love. 


I wish you to be loved 

I wish you to be happy 

And that everything in this life 
For you will be rose colored. 


How sad to see Pancho 

Without his guitar and wife 

How sad it is to arrive at the hut 
And not to find the loved one. 


Not even the protestant minister 
On the day that you love me 
Will remain in the neighborhood 
Without getting drunk. 


All men are false, 

Swindlers and liars. 

Whoever deserves that orange 
Can keep it in his hat. 


Note: “Whoever deserves that orange” can be equated with ‘““To whomever 
this applies” ; the implication is ‘‘Whomever the shoe fits, let him put 


it on.” 
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Para mi, un trapo cualquiera 
Que me haga la sangre arder. 
Sabiéndola defender 


Cualquier trapo es mi bandera. 


Alla arriba en aquél alto 
Tengo un pozo cristalino 
Donde se peina mi amante 
Con un peine de oro fino. 


Ayer pasé por tu casa 
Y en la ventana lef 
Un letrero que decfa 
“Ta naciste para mf’, 


Ayer pasé por tu casa 

Me tiraste un limén 

El limén cayé en mi pecho 
Y el jugo en mi corazén. 


En el medio de la mar 
Suspiraba una langosta 

Y en el suspiro decfa 
Dame un besito en la boca. 


Dentro de mi pecho tengo 
Dos escaleras de vidrio 
Por una sube el amor, 
Por otra baja el olvido. 


Mi Pepito me dié un pajiuelo 
Yo lo puse en la ventana 

El viento me lo llevé 

Adiés Pepito del alma. 


Por la Habana sale el sol 
Por Puerto Rico el lucero 
Por la boca de esta joven 
Sale el lucero de Venus. 


En la palma de la mano 
Yo quisiera retratarte 
Para cuando estes ausente 
Abrir la mano y mirarte. 


Si acaso piensas casarte 
Busca la novia morena 
Por que de las pelirubias 
Apenas sale una buena. 


For me, any kind of a rag 
Which will stir my blood. 

If I know how to defend it 
Any kind of a rag is my flag. 


Up there on the hill 

I have a crystal well 

Where my loved one combs her hair 
With a comb of fine gold. 


Yesterday I passed by your house 
And in the window I saw 

A sign which said 

“You were born for me”’. 


Yesterday I passed by your house 
You threw a lemon at me 

The lemon fell on my breast 

And the juice on my heart. 


In the middle of the sea 

A lobster was sighing 

And in the sigh it would say 
Give me a little kiss on my lips. 


Inside my breast I have 

Two glass stairways 

Love goes up one, 
Forgetfullness down the other. 


My little Joe gave me a handkerchief 
I put it on the window sill 

And the wind blew it away 

Goodbye little Joe of my soul. 


Over Havana rises the sun 

Over Puerto Rico the morning star 
From the mouth of this young girl 
Comes the morning star of Venus. 


In the palm of my hand 

I would like to photograph you 

So that when you are away 

I can open my hand and look at you. 


If you ever think of marrying 
Look for a brunette sweetheart 
Because of all the blondes 
Scarcely one turns out well. 
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Eres chiquita y bonita 
Eres como yo te quiero 
Parece campanillita 

Hecha a manos del platero. 


A un hombre viejo y a un mozo 
Quiero con distinta ley 
Quiero al mozo por mi cara 


Y al viejo por la del rey. 


Una vela se consume 

A fuerza de mucho arder 
Asif se consume un hombre 
Al lado de una mujer. 


Compaiiero, si te casas, 

Busca la novia chiquita 

Que en la especie de la olla 

La pimienta es la que mas pica. 


Puerto Rico siempre abierto 
A los fiames con corbata 
Para matar una rata 
Necesita de un experto. 
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You are small and pretty 

You are just as I want you 

You look like a little bell 

Made by the hands of a silversmith, 


An old man and a young man 

I love with different laws 

The young man I love with the law of my 
face 

And the old man with that of the king, 


A candle consumes itself 
From much burning 

So is a man consumed 
At the side of a woman. 


Friend, if you marry 

Look for a small sweetheart 
Because of the spices in the pot 
Pepper is the hottest. 


Puerto Rico is always open 

To yams (anyone) with a necktie 
But to kill a rat 

It takes an expert. 


Note: In Puerto Rico, the necktie is sometimes spoken of as a symbol for 


the upper-class. 


No pienses de que te quiero 
Porque te miro la cara 

Que muchos van a la feria 
A ver, y no compran nada. 


Napoleén con su espada 
Conquist6é muchas naciones 
Y td con tus ojos negros 
Conquistas los corazones. 


Que lastima de carita 

Que fuese para un paisano 
Pudiéndosela llevar 

Un soldado veterano. 


Mi madre me pega palos 

Por que quiero a un marinero 
Y al son de los palos digo 
“Vivan las anclas y remos.” 


Don’t think that I love you 

Just because I look at your face 
Many go to the fair 

To look, and do not buy anything. 


Napoleon with his sword 
Conquered many nations 
And you with your black eyes 
Conquer hearts. 


What a pity for such a cute face 
To be for a civilian 

When it should be for 

A veteran soldier. 


My mother beats me with sticks 
Because I love a sailor 

And to the music of the sticks I say 
“Hurrah for the anchors and oars.” 
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Corazon que siempre fuiste 
Bendecido y adorado 

Ti no sabes iay! lo triste 
De querer no siendo amada. 


. Hasta la lefia en el monte 


Tiene su separacién 
Una sirve para santos 
Y la otra para hacer carbén. 


Primero que yo te olvide 
Mira que comparacién: 
He de alentar la luna 

Y he de refrescar el sol. 


jAy, si me amaras, oh nifia 
Te enviarfa flor tras flor 

Y oirias en tu ventana 

EI canto del ruisefior 


Dime si me quieres 
Dime si me amas 
O me das el si, 

O me desengaiias. 


Si dices que no me quieres 

A mi se me dan tres pitos 

Que yo tengo quien me quiera 
Mucho, pero no poquito. 


En el patio de mi casa 
Tengo una mata de espinas 
No me estes echando el ojo 
Porque estoy comprometida. 


Dame mi pan y mi queso 
Y el pastel que te comiste 
Si estabas comprometido 
Pa’ que no me lo dijiste? 


Desde que te vi te amé 
Perdona si ha sido tarde 
Que mi gusto hubiera sido 
Antes de nacer amarte. 


. Cuando se emborracha un pobre 


Le dicen el borrachén 
Cuando se emborracha un rico 
iQue gracioso esta el sefior! 
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Heart which were always 

Blessed and adored, 

You do not know, ay, the sadness 
Of loving and not being loved. 


Even the wood in the mountain 
Has its separation 

One serves to make saints 

And the other to make charcoal. 


Before I forget you 

Look at this comparison: 

I would have to heat the moon 
And to cool the sun. 


Oh, if you loved me, girl 

I would send you flower after flower 
And you would hear at your window 
The song of the nightingale. 


Tell me if you want me 
Tell me if you love me 
Either tell me yes, 

Or undeceive me. 


If you tell me that you do not love me 
I don’t care three whistles o 

Because I have someone to love me 
Much, not just a little. 


In the yard of my house 

I have a plant with thorns 
Do not give me the eye 
Because I am engaged. 


Give me my bread and my cheese 
And the pie that you ate 

If you were engaged 

Why didn’t you tell me? 


Since I first saw you I loved you 
Forgive me if it has been late 
My pleasure would have been 
To love you before I was born. 


When a poor man gets drunk 
They call him a drunkard 
When a rich man gets drunk 
How amusing is the gentleman! 
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En tu vida no te enamores 
De mozo que no rondado 
Que el que no ronda de mozo 
Ronda después de casado. 


De las patas de una garza 
Pudiéndose compartir 
Salen dos cabos de hacha 
Y una bara de medir. 


En la puerta de tu casa 
Habia una puerca flaca 
Cuando la fueron a ver 
Result6 ser Dojfia Paca! 


In your life do not fall in love 

With a youth who has not flirted 
Because he who has not flirted in his youth 
Will flirt after he is married. 


From the heron’s legs 

If they could be divided 

You could get two hatchet handles 
And a measuring stick. 


At the door of your house 
There was a skinny sow 

When they went to see it 

It turned out to be Dojia Paca! 


SEcTION B (Yauco) 


1. Bombas"* 
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Mi madre me dié un consejo 
Y yo lo vengo a coger 


Que el hombre comprometido 


No se le deja sin mujer! 


La guayaba est4 rofda, 
Rofda de los ratones 

Usted es un hombre casado 
Y tiene sus obligaciones. 


Tu padre te est4 criando 
Como una flor en el trigo 
Tu novio te esta esperando 
Para casarse contigo. 


Eres un anillo de oro 
Puesto en un alfiler 

Uste’ es un hombre casado 
Y atienda a su mujer. 


Bomba me pides 
Bomba te doy 
Bomba coge 

La del comboy. 


Si tienes un gatito 

No lo saques al balcén 
Que viene Chali Chaplin 
Y le da con el bastén. 


My mother gave me a counsel 

And I am going to take it 

That the man who is engaged 

Should not be left without his girl friend! 


The guava is gnawed, 

Gnawed by the rats 

You are a married man 

And you have your obligations. 


Your father is rearing you 

Like a flower in the wheat field 
Your boy friend is waiting for you 
In order to marry you. 


You are a golden ring 

Put on a pin 

You are a married man 

So pay attention to your wife. 


Bomba you asked me for 
Bomba I give you 

Take the bomba 

Of the convoy. 


If you have a kitten 

Don’t take it out on the porch 
For Charlie Chaplin will come 
And hit it with his walking cane. 





18 Bomba: An impromptu rhymed copla; they are usually exchanged by partners at country 
dances. Since they are composed on the spur of the moment, they often deal with intimate or 
local events. At country dances in Puerto Rico, bombas are still invented, and both music and 
dancers stop for the exchange. Bomba also refers to a drum. Cf. Appendix, this report. 
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160. Del'cielo vengo bajando 
Escalén por escalén 
Sélo por venir a verte 
Prenda de mi corazén. 


161. Una rosa me pides 
Al jardin la fuf a buscar 
Pero slo pude encontrar 
Un ramo de no me olvides. 


162. En el balcén de mi casa 
Hay una mata de rosa 
Pa’ cuando pase mi novia 
Tirarle la mas hermosa. 


2. Trabalenguas”’ 


163. Yo no compro coco 
Porque como poco coco como 
Poco coco compro. 


I come down from heaven 
Step by step 

Only to come to see you 
Jewel of my heart. 


You ask me for a rose 

To the garden I went to get it 
But I could only find 

A branch of forget-me-nots. 


On the porch of my house 

There is a rose bush 

So that when my sweetheart passes 
I throw her the prettiest one. 


I do not buy coconut 
Because, as I eat little coconut 
I buy little coconut. 


164. La perra de Parra se fué a la guerra de Parra, 
Y en la Parra le dieron a la perra con la parra. 
Y si la perra de Parra no hubiera ido a la guerra de Parra, 
En Parra no le hubieran dado a la perra de Parra 
Con la parra en la guerra de Parra en Parra. 


The dog of Parra went to the war in Parra, 

And in Parra they beat the dog with a switch. 

And if the dog of Parra had not gone to the war of Parra, 
In Parra they would not have beaten the dog of Parra 
With the switch in the war of Parra in Parra. 


3. Adivinanzas 


165. No cuento ni un solo pelo 
Soy chato, palido y seco 
Cuesto poco y a pesar de eso 
A todo el mundo le encanto. 
(El pan) 


166, Aunque no tengo importancia 
Todos me la quieren dar 
Al que me pide consejos 
Siempre digo la verdad. 
(El espejo) 


" Trabalenguas: tongue-twisters. 


I do not have a single hair 
I am flat, pale, and dry 
I cost little, but in spite of that 
I delight the whole world. 
(The Bread) 


Although I am of no importance 
Everybody wants to give to me 
To whomever asks me for advice 
I always tell the truth. 
(The Mirror) 



































167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


Por mi casa pasé un galan 
Todo vestido de seda 
Ni cosido con aguja 
Ni cortado con tijeras. 
(El pavo real) 


Por aqui pasé una dama 
Todo vestida de cintas 
Ya la canta, ya la lloran 
Y de un hombre va en brazos. 
(La Guitarra) 


En el cielo no lo hubo 
En la tierra no se hallé 
Dios con ser Dios no lo tuvo 
Y un hombre se lo dié. 
(El bautismo) 


éQué es lo que se prueba y no se come? 
(La plancha) 


4. Coplas 


Penitas sobre penitas 
Sobre penitas, mas penas 
Vengan todas sobre mf 
Que yo soy madre de ellas. 


Eres mas linda que el sol 
Mas preciosa que la luna 
No hallar4 mi coraz6n 

Prenda como td ninguna. 


En el mar cayé una rosa 
Todo el mundo la miré 
Mucho te quiere tu padre 
Pero mAs te quiero yo. 


Moreno pintan a Cristo 
Morena a la Magdalena 
Moreno es el bien que adoro 
Viva la gente morena! 


. Desde que te estoy mirando 


Y tdi mirandome estd4s 
Ojito de pilla, pilla 
Pero no me pillards. 
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By my house passed a young man 
All dressed in silk 
Not sewn with needle 
Nor cut with scissors. 
(The Peacock) 


A lady passed this way 
All dressed in ribbons 


Now she sings, now she cries 
And she goes in a man’s arms. 
(The Guitar) 


It did not exist in heaven 
It was not found on earth 
God although being God did not have it 
And a man gave it to Him. 
(The Baptism) 


What it is that is tasted but is not eaten? 
(The Iron) 


Little sorrow after little sorrow 
After little sorrows, more sorrow 
Let all come over me 

For I am the mother of them all. 


You are prettier than the sun 

And more beautiful than the moon 
My heart will never find 

A jewel like you, none. 


A rose fell into the sea 
Everybody looked at it 

Your father loves you very much 
But I love you even more. 


They paint Christ as a brunette 
And brunette the Virgin 
Brunette is the darling I adore 
Hurrah for the brunette people! 


Since I am looking at you 
And you are looking at me 

Steal, thieving, thieving eyes 
But you will not steal me. 
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176. Firmeza sobre firmeza 
Firmeza de amor te pido 
Porque yo traigo firmeza 
Para ser firme contigo. 


177. Ayer pasé por tu casa 
Me tiraste un limén 
El zumo me dié en los ojos 
El golpe en el corazén. 


178. Esta casa es un jardin 
Las jévenes son claveles 
Y yo como jardinero 
Escojo lo que me conviene. 


5. Seis Chorreao’® 


179. La flor de toftas las flores 
El mas sabio entre los sabios 
Sufriendo injurias y agravios 
Murié por los pecadores. 


Reina de mi corazén 
Sol precioso de los soles 
Gloria de los espajioles 
Lumbrera de la nacién. 


Te guaida nuestra afliccién 
En el pecho con amores 
Namandote sin favores 
Desunién de las mujeres 
Porque de verdad tu eres 
La flor de toftas las flores. 


Por una ley de paitia 

Que Alfonso el Sabio dirté 
Derecho al trono te did 

Y a la nacién dié la via. 


Eres la reina querida 

De toftos sin agravios 

Segtin lo dicen mis labios 

Que es de Alfonso nuestro rey 
El mds sabio entre los sabios. 


Gocen de dicha cumplfa, 
Los guapos de la nacién 
Que Ilevaron tu pendén 

En la guerra fenecfa. 


8 Seis Chorreao: a ballad of traditional Spanish origin; also, a dance. Cf. Appendix, this 
report. 
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Firmness above firmness 
Firmness of love I ask you 
For I bring firmness 

To be firm with you. 


Yesterday I passed by your house 
And you threw a lemon at me 
The juice hit me in my eyes 

And the blow on my heart. 


This house is a garden 

The young girls are carnations 
And I as the gardener 

Choose what pleases me. 


The flower of all the flowers 

The wisest among all the wise men 
Suffering injuries and offenses 
Died for the sinners. 


Queen of my heart 
Precious sun of suns 
Glory of the Spaniards 
Luminary of the nation. 


Our affection guards you 

In our breast with love 
Calling you without favor 
Different from all women 
Because in truth you are 
The flower of all the flowers. 


By a law of charge 

That Alfonso the Wise dictated 

It gave you the right to the throne 
And to the nation it gave life. 


You are the queen beloved 

By all, without affront 

Just as my lips say 

That Alfonso our king is 

The wisest among all the wise men. 


They enjoy the joy fulfilled, 
The brave men of the nation 
Who carried your banner 

In the past war. 







































181. 


182. 


183. 


De Dios sea maldecia 

La casta de los faisarios 

El que lee no quiera sei 
Porque sino se ha de vei 
Sufriendo enjurias y agravios. 
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By God be cursed 

The cast of pretenders 

He who knows should not want to be of it 
Because otherwise he will find himself 
Suffering injuries and offenses. 


Section C (LuQultto) 


1. Versos Criollos'® 


180. 


Voy a sembrar cuerda y media 
De aceite, fosforo, y gas. 

Y sembraré dos cuerdas mas 
De bacalao y carne vieja. 

Las matas de macarelas 

Son una terribilidad. 

Si la salchicha se da 

Yo la siembre con manteca. 
Que diga el que le parezca 


Que este embuste no es verdad. 


Yo tengo agujas haciendo 
Y dedales repuntando, 

Dril de hijo embejucando, 
Y tijeras floreciendo. 
Encaje yo no lo siembre 
Porque eso no se me da. 

De esas puntillas bordas 
Voy a sembrar varias sepas. 
Que diga el que le parezca 


Que este embuste no es verdad. 


A mi me dicen que el jamén 

No nace de la semilla, 

Y que el tocino hecha la espiga 
Lo mismo que el salchichén 
Por eso es que el pimenton 

Da la tinta colora. 

De esta carne embarrila, 

Yo sembré treinta barriles. 
Tengo una finca terrible 

Este embuste no es verdad. 


2. Décima 


Yo vi de matar un pollo 
Para una mujer parida 
Con el higado y el mollejo 
Pasé los cuarenta dias. 


I am going to plant one and a half acres 
With oil, matches, and kerosene. 

And I will plant two acres more 

With codfish and shredded meat. 

The mackerel-fish plants 

Are simply terrible. 

If the sausages give fruit 

I will plant them with lard. 

Whoever wants to can say 

That this lie is not true. 


I have needles producing 

And thimbles beginning to appear, 
Strong cloth turning into vines, 
And scissors blooming. 

I won’t plant lace 

Because it does not produce. 

Of those embroidered lace ruffles 

I will plant several rows. 

Whoever wants to can say 

That this lie is not true. 


They tell me that ham 

Does not grow from a seed, 

And that bacon produces a tassel 
Similar to that of the sausage 
That is why the large peppers 
Give red ink. 

Of this meat packed in barrels, 

I planted thirty barrels. 

I have a terrible farm 

This lie is not true. 


I saw a chicken being killed 

For a woman who had just given birth 
With the liver and the gizzard 

She passed the forty days. 


® Verso Crillo: Popularly composed verses usually following the décima form. Often they are 
humorous and deal with local events. 
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Cuando el marido salié 

Para la casa del vecino 

A buscar aquel manilo 

Doce pesos le costé. 

Cuando al hombro se lo hecho 
No pudo cargarlo sélo, 

En la tierra formé un hoyo. 
Entre cuatro le ayudaron 

Y al tiempo de escocotarlo, 
Yo vi de matar un pollo. 


Mudaron por el alcalde 
Que viera esta novedad 
Porque el pollo daba ya 
Cuarenta arrobas de carne. 
Esto sin apondarle 

Veinte pesos—policia! 

De las plumas que tenfa 
Sacaron quince guaneros 
Tres colchones pero buenos 
Para una mujer parida. 


Empezaron a sacar 

Carnes para los vecinos 

Y los padrinos del nino 

A salar y a embarrilar. 

A la hora de almorzar 
Habfan veinte cocineros— 
Mas de tres mil almas fueron 
Los que a esta casa llegaron 
Y toditos almorzaron 

Con el higado y el mollejo. 


La carne que le sobré 
Ellos pensaron botarla. 
Salieron a pregonarla 

Y un Haciendao la compré. 
Este al instante mand6é 

Un carro con fantasia 
Creyendo que le cabia 

Y no le cupo la mitad 

Con el higado nada mas, 
Pasé los cuarenta dfas. 


3. Miscellany 
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When the husband left 

For his neighbor’s house 

To get that big cock 

It cost him twelve dollars. 

When he put it over his shoulder 

He could not carry it alone, 

And the weight depressed the ground. 
Four men had to help him 

And at the time of breaking its neck, 
I saw a chicken being killed. 


They sent for the Mayor 

To see this novelty 

Because the chicken was already giving 
A thousand pounds of meat. 

All this without counting 

Twenty dollars—police! 

From the feathers it had 

They got fifteen bags of stuffing 

For three mattresses, but good ones 
For a woman who had just given birth. 


They started to take out 

Meat for the neighbors 

And for the child’s godparents 

To salt and pack in barrels. 

At lunch time 

There were twenty cooks— 

More than three thousand souls were 
Those who came to this house 

And all of them ate 

From the liver and gizzard. 


The meat which was left over 
They thought of throwing away. 
They went out to advertise it 
And a farmer bought it. 
Immediately he sent 

A car, foolishly 

Thinking that it would fit 

But it did not hold even half 
With only the liver, 

He passed forty days. 


A. Nicknames applied to inhabitants of various Puerto Rican towns: 


184. Luquillo: Los Come-cocos, “The coconut-eaters.” 
185. Isabela: Los Gallitos, ‘‘The little cocks” (The brave ones). 
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186, Fajardo: Los Cariduros, ‘The hard faces” (The stubborn ones). 
187. Ceiba: Los Roe-huesos, “The bone-gnawers.”’ 
188. Vega Alta: Los Nangataos, ‘The squaters.”’ 


189. Vega Baja: Los Melao-melaos, ‘Those of the molasses.” 


190. Ponce: Los Queneperos, ‘“Those who know the best quenepas.” 

191. Mayagiiez: Los Sabe-mangoes, ‘‘Those who know the best mangoes.” 
192. Guayama: Los Brujos, “‘The witches.” 

193. Naguabo: Los Enchumbaos, “The soaks.” 

194. Ciales: Los Come-piches, ‘‘The pichi-eaters.” 

195. Morovis: Los Sin-sopas, “Those without soup.” 


B. Sayings: 


196. The Luquillo cemetery is in a coconut-grove. When speaking of someone who has 
died, people frequently say, ‘He is eating coconuts in Luquillo.” 


197. The Aguadilla cemetery is near the ocean. When someone dies, people frequently 
say, “‘He is going fishing.” 


198. Two ways of saying ‘‘Easier said than done”’: 


a. Con la boca es un mamey. With the mouth it is a mamey. 
b. iQue fiame! What a yam! 
APPENDIX 


SoME DANCES AND MusICAL INSTRUMENTS OF PUERTO RICO 


A. Instruments 





1. Giiicharo: a gourd notched on the surface and played by scraping a stick over the 
indentations. The plant from which the gourd is obtained, Curcurbita Lagenaria L,, 
produces both large and small fruit. The larger gourds are sometimes called marimbos, 
and the smaller, candungos. The larger is made into the gijicharo. The terms giiiro, 
marimbo, and carracho also refer to these instruments. The chief use of the guicharo is to 
mark time; it is often used in “country” bands and to accompany “‘native’’ dances.” 

2. Bomba: a large drum often made from a barrel, open at one end and covered at the 
other with goatskin. It is frequently played by two persons, one drumming on the sides 
with a pair of sticks. In Glosario de Afronegrismos, Fernando Ortiz states that the 
bomba is a large drum used by the Negroes in Puerto Rico.?! In La Poesta Popular en 
Puerto Rico, Maria Cadilla de Martinez describes the dances in which the bomba is used 
as an accompaniment. It is played today in certain barrios of Puerto Rico. 

3. Bongé: (plural, bongés) a pair of small drums similar in construction to the bomba. 
The bongés are joined together by a wooden block placed between them and attached to 
one side of each, usually by screws. One drum is slightly larger and pitched higher than 
the other. They are held between the knees and played by drumming with the fingers 
on the cover. Nicolas Slonimsky states that the bongés are Cuban twin drums,” and 


% Cf. Otto Mayer-Serra, Musica y Miisicos de Latino-América (Mexico, 1947), p. 189, for 
additional descriptive information. 

%1 Havana, Cuba, 1924, p. 60. 

2 Music of Latin America (New York, 1945), p. 298. 
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it is probable that they have a common origin.** In Puerto Rico they often accompany 
country dances; many are handmade in the island. 

4. Pallilos or Claves: two rounded sticks of wood used in local bands to mark time. 
They are cupped in the hands to provide resonance, and struck against each other.™4 

5. Guitarra: Guitar; in Puerto Rico they may be of the following types, Guttarra: a 
Spanish-type guitar with six strings; Tres: a three-string guitar (often with double 
strings); Cuatro: a four-string guitar; Tiple (treble): a high-pitched guitar without 
strings for lower notes and chords; Bordonua: a six-string guitar larger than the 
guitarra. It is played with a plectrum, or pick. According to Marfa Cadilla Martinez 
(quoted in Mayer-Serra, op. cit., p. 126), the name is derived from the staff, or heavy 
strings of the instrument; it has a deep tone suitable for accompaniment. Slonimsky 
describes the bordonua as “A Puerto Rican guitar with supernumerary strings.’’?5 
Although I have not seen this used in Puerto Rico, the other stringed instruments 
described above are fairly common in local bands; they are used also by individual 
ballad or décima singers. 

6. Maracas: hollow gourds with small pebbles or seeds inside. They are attached to 
wood handles and shaken in time to the music. The maracas are always used in pairs, and 
are frequently found in local and country bands. 


Chicago, Illinots 


B. Dances 


1. Plena: a typical Puerto Rican country dance; also, a song sung at such dances. 
According to Mayer Serra, op. cit., pp. 780-781, these songs may be compared with the 
calypsos of Trinidad since both treat of contemporary events. He mentions a well- 
known Puerto Rican plena entitled ‘‘Temporal,” which describes one of the cyclones 
which struck Puerto Rico. 

2. Seis chorreao: a rapid country dance in which the partners dance together, but 
turn rapidly from one side to the other. At these dances, the bombas are often recited. 
Chorreao, literally, is “dripping,’’ or ‘‘outpouring”’ (from chorrear: to spout, to outpour, 
to drip; to be dripping wet). The country dances sometimes continue until six o’clock 
in the morning; a Puerto Rican informant has suggested that the term Seis chorreao has 
its origin from the Jast song or dance at these country festivals; a final ‘‘outpouring” at 
six in the morning. 

3. Areyto, or areito: a dance, or song, of Puerto Rican Indian origin, ceremonial in 
character, and performed in rites for birth, death, marriage, to bring rain, or to further 
the growth of crops. Although the areyto is not formally practiced today in Puerto 
Rico, “It is highly probable that some of the prehistoric Porto Rican music survives in 
the negro dances called bombas, still celebrated by country people.?’ 


% Fernandez Ortiz, op. cit., p. 64. 

*% According to Eduardo Sanchez Fuentes, in his El Folklor en la Miisica Cubana (Havana, 
Cuba), 1922, the claves are also dances, rhythms, or groups of singers or musicians; in Cuba, the 
term also refers to a type of song or creole music which, according to Sanchez Fuentes, is ‘‘of 
pure African origin.” 

25 Ob. cit., p. 298. 

%6 Cf Jesse Walter Fewkes, ‘The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands,” 25th 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907, especially, pp. 64-70. 

27 Tbid., p. 60. 
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4. Miisica brava: rustic or local dance gathering or bands; in the latter, the instry. 
ments were, in earlier times, all stringed. Today the term refers to a ‘country band,” 
or to the music produced by country bands. These usually consist of no more than five 
members who may use the gijicharo, the cuatro or tres, (or both), or the larger guitarra, 
The bongé, claves, maracas, etc., may be added. 
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THE NEGRO IN TURKISH FOLKLORE 


> 


By Pertev N. BorATAV 


is called ‘‘Arab,”’ but such typical figures in the Karagéz (shadow-plays) 
as the beggar, the candy seller, and the coffee-grinder are often called 

“white Arabs,’ and are real Arabs.! They bear such names as Haci Kandil 
(Pilgrim Candle), Haci Fitil (Pilgrim Wick), or Haci Samandira (Pilgrim 
Match). The Arab beggar is, for example, a conventional figure in shadow- 
plays as early as the time of Evliya Celebi or the seventeenth century.? He is 
a typical hypocrite and simpleton, who (because he is a haci or pilgrim) tries 
to makes a living at other’s expense, pays with prayers instead of money, 
passes himself off as a holy man, and tries to play tricks on women. His 
pedantic and affected manner of speech—which is supposed to imitate the 
speech of Arabs—is one of the varieties of characterization used in the shadow- 
plays.® 

There are also real Negroes in the shadow-plays. The slave of Hacivad or 
the attendant of the Celebi is a figure whose dialect and childish dignity are 
definitely ridiculous.* The Negro eunuch, who is a similar figure, is a stupid 
simpleton and nouveau riche, who gives himself an air of importance. The 
same comic type also appears in popular jokes, especially those concerned 
with palace life and the jokes belonging to the cycle of the “‘Incili Cavus.’’® 

The Arab (i.e. the Negro) plays a much more important role in the folk tale 
(masal) and popular tale (halk hikfyesi) than in the shadow-plays. He repre- 
sents both the positive character who does good and the negative or bad 
character. Both types are more clearly conceived than in the plays. The figure 
of the Negro can easily become, in variant versions, another character which 
has the same function. In many folk tales the Negro has the role of Hiuzir, a 
saint who does good and helps the distressed. When he appears in this function, 
he is often called “‘Of-Arab” or “Of-Lala’” and appears as soon as a man in 
difficulties says ‘“‘of.”” Then he answers, ‘“‘My name is Of, you called me, and 
here I am. What do you want?’’ Then he does all that is desired, even per- 
forming supernatural acts.® 

1Sabri Esat Siyavusgil, Karagéz, psiko-sosyolojik bir deneme (Istanbul: Maarif vekAleti 
nesriyati, 1941), pp. 179-181. This and other references will be given in full on their first occur- 
rence and then cited in an abbreviated form. 

*Siyavusgil, pp. 78-89, 179; Evliya Celebi Seyahatnémesi (Istanbul: [kdam negriyati, 
A.H. 1314), I, 654. 

* Siyavusgil, pp. 180, 181; H. Ritter, Karagés, Tiuirkische Schattenspiele, 1 (Hannover, 1924), 
II (Istanbul, 1941), II, 92 ff. 

‘ Siyavusgil, p. 181. See a picture in H. Ritter. I, Fig. 47. 

5 Siyavusgil, p. 181; Danis Remzi Korok, [ncili Cavus (Istanbul: Yeni Sark kitavebi, 1940), 
I, 38-42, II, 3-6, 8-13. 

* Wolfram Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen (in press), Nos. 90, 
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The coal miners of Zonguldak (Black Sea Coast) tell tales of a similar Arab 
or Negro. They believe that each mine belongs to a particular Negro. He is 
seen now and again and especially when a new miner descends into the mine. 
He asks the newcomer, ‘“‘To whom does this mine belong?”’ Should he receive 
the reply, ‘‘You are the proprietor of the mine,” the worker will thenceforward 
have good luck, will cut more coal than the average, and (since miners are 
paid according to output) will earn more money with less effort than the 
average. But if the worker answers that the mine belongs to some company 
or other or to some man or other, then some mishap will befall him, or at 
least his output will be less than the average.’ In other folk tales or popular 
tales the Negro is a terrible, merciless giant. Sometimes such a Negro sur- 
renders to the superior force of a stronger hero and becomes the hero’s friend 
and ever-faithful servant. Such Negroes appear in several versions of the 
KG6roglu tales.’ For example, Koca-Arab, a hero in the Kéroglu cycle, is, in 
the ‘Kirmansah’ tale, a figure of this sort.® A similar Arab-Pehlivan occurs 
in the tale of “Celali Bey and Mehmet Bey,” a continuation of a Kéroglu 
tale.!° Still other examples are the Negroes in ‘‘Arslan Bey,”’ one of the great 
Turkish popular tales," and ‘Battal Gazi,” a romance based on the conquest 
of Anatolia by Islam.” 

There are, furthermore, heroes in popular tales who are disguised as Arabs 
or Negroes. These are usually amazons or maiden-heroes. In the story of 
“Sah Ismail,’’ Arap-ézengi"* and in some Anatolian variants of ‘Bey Beyrek’™ 
Ak-kavak-kiz: (the hero’s sweetheart) are heroines disguised as Negroes. They 
have taken an oath to marry only the man who overcomes them. 

In some other tales heroes, who may be handsome young sultans or crown 
princes, disguise themselves as Negroes to learn whether their sweethearts are 
faithful. If they find they are loved even as Negroes, they are pleased and 
make their mistresses happier by proving themselves not to be Negroes." 
Another form of this theme, which rests on racial prejudice and at the same 
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104, 160, 263. Compare Ignaz Kinos, Tiirkische Volksmarchen aus Adakale (Leipzig, 1907) 
pp. 68-70, 198-209; Naki Tezel, Keloglan masallari (Istanbul: Eminénii Halkevi nesriyati: 
1936), pp. 14-16; Zeki Korgunal, Keloglan masallari (Istanbul, 1939), pp. 50-55. 

7 P.N. Boratav, Halk edebiyati dersleri (Ankara: DTCF nesriyati, 1942), I, 19; P. N. Boratav, 
Folklorda yeni zamanlarin mevzuulari, ‘‘Yurt ve Diinya dergisi,”’ III, xiii (1942). 

8 Kéroglu, Tiirkmen halk eposi (arranged by Ata Govsut) (Askabad, 1945), pp. [?] 12, 30, 102, 
286, 547; P. N. Boratav, Kéroglu Destani (Istanbul: Ist. Univ. Tiirkiyat Enst. nesriyati, 1931), 
p. 9, 19, 43, 44. 

®°P. N. Boratav, [zahli halk stiri antolojisi (Ankara: Maarif vek4leti nesriyati, 1943), II, 
243-244; P. N. Boratav, Halk hikdyeleri ve halk hikdyeciligs (Ankara: Maarif vekAleti nesriyati, 
1946), p. 94, 222, 264. 

10 Boratav, Halk hikd@yeleri, p. 274 59u. 

uP, N. Boratav, a manuscript collection. The story is entitled ‘Arslan bey hikAyesi.”’ 

12 Hermann Ethé, Die Fahrten des Sajjid Batthél (Leipzig, 1871). 

18 Sah Ismail (Lithoprint, A.H. 1301). In all of the many different published editions and 
versions of this folk tale Arap Ozengi is a beautiful girl disguised as a Negro. 

“4 P. N. Boratav, Bey Béyrek hikdyesine ait metinler (Ankara, 1939). In other versions the 
girl is an amazon, but is not disguised as a Negro. 

18 Eberhard and Boratav, Nos. 203, 334. 
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time criticizes it, is found in a tweltth-century saint’s legend of Zengi Ata, 
khalif and disciple of the famous Ahmed-i Yesevi, who was the earliest mystic 
in Turkestan and the chief propagator of Mohammedanism among the Turks 
of the East. According to this legend, Hakim Suleyman Ata had so dark a 
complexion that his wife Anber Ana, who was a sultan’s daughter, sighed, “‘I 
wish that my husband had a whiter complexion.”” Her husband heard her 
say this and was offended. He asked God to give his wife some day a still 
darker husband. When he died, his will compelled her to marry Zengi Ata, a 
Negro shepherd and his best disciple. Zengi Ata proves to be a mystic of the 
highest quality and a sheikh famous in all Turkestan. In order to show how 
Islam and especially Islamic mysticism have sought to break down race 
differences, we are told that those who did not esteem Zengi Ata highly and 
belittled him because he was a Negro later repented of their behavior.'® 

Still another motif based on race prejudice is the incident of the beautiful 
sultan’s daughter who must marry a Negro. He becomes white by a super- 
natural transformation because she accepts her fate willingly. 

In some Turkish folk tales race prejudice appears in a sharper and more 
irreconcilable form than we have found thus far. In these tales the Negro is 
nothing more or less than the symbol of wickedness and barbarism. While 
good Negroes are confused with Huzir, the bad Negroes are identified with 
dervishes, or the Igci baba (man with the spindle)!’, or scoundrels who, in the 
shape of artisans, seduce men, or with other kinds of mean and crafty old 
men. These bad Negroes are usually cannibals. In many versions of the ““Game 
of Ali Cengiz,’”!* a Negro eats the sultan’s daughters one by one" or kills those 
who cannot guess his riddle.2° A quite original example of this hostile figure 
is found in a Crimean version of ‘‘Karaoglan.’’ This Negro, who is a super 
natural being, owns the palace in which the newly married Karaoglan and 
Ismikan Sultan are living. While the husband is absent, the Negro puts his 
arms about the sleeping wife. When Karaoglan returns and finds his wife in 
the Negro’s arms, he believes her to be unfaithful and curses the poor young 
wife. Her body is now covered with foul-smelling abscesses. No one will come 
near her and she is exposed in the desert. Karaoglan finally learns of her 
innocence and in answer to his prayers Ismikan Sultan is cured and returns 
to him.” In tales about Battal Gazi three wicked Negroes guard a fortress 
gate and wait to kill him. He defends himself successfully against this attack, 
which Sota, the brother of Okba Kad: and the eternal enemy of Battal Gazi, 
has inspired, and kills the Negroes.” Similar Negroes appear in the Thousand 


16 Fuad Képriilii, Turk edebiyatinda ilk mutasavviflar (Istanbul: Maarif vekAleti negriyati 
1918), pp. 103-108. 

17 Eberhard and Boratav, No. 113. 

18 Eberhard and Boratav, No. 153. 

1 Eberhard and Boratav, No. 141. 

* Eberhard and Boratav, No. 235. 

"1 Boratav, Halk hikdyeleri, pp. 184-185; W. Radloff, Proben der Volksliteratur der tiirkischen 
Stémme, VII (St. Petersburg, 1896), 297-324. 
@ Ethé, 11, 157 ff. 
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and One Nights, but perhaps the most definitely negative expression of race 
prejudice is a tale that is not found in Galland’s translation.** This tells the 
terrible fate of a sultan’s daughter who fell in love with a half-blind, raging 
Negro. As a punishment for her improper love, she becomes a nymphomaniac 
and turns even to monkeys. An old woman makes some medicine for her and 
causes two worms to come out of her body. One has come from the Negro 
and one from the monkeys. The worms are the explanation of her insatiable 
desires. The Negro also occurs in folk tales as a supernatural servant who must 
do supernatural tasks. In a variant of the Dil-Alem Cengi tale such an Arab 
(i.e., Negro) is a slave who has been captured by an all-conquering hero. 

In addition to folk tales and popular tales, other kinds of folklore mention 
the Negro. A children’s rhyme ridiculing bodily defects runs as follows: 


Negro, Negro; 
Old stockings, 
Quickly give me new stockings.” 


But such rhymes, I must add, refer also to members of other minority groups 
like Armenians and Albanians. Turkish children say to an Albanian: 


Albanian, 
red is his buttock. 


Or to an Armenian: 


Unbelieving, unbelieving Armenian, 
why do you eat so much cheese? 
The cheese will kill you 

and bring you to Hell. 

The witch of Hell 

is the judge of Istanbul. 


Another rhyme of this sort lacks completely any derisive element: 


It rains, 
torrents run, 
The Negro girl looks from the roof. 


Children who recite this rhyme do have in mind the rain and not the Negro 
girl and express their joy at seeing rain. 

A village play, one of the most archaic and primitive forms of the Turkish 
folk-theater, is called the “Arab play.” In the middle of winter, when the 
herds come to the ‘‘Hundredth”’ (the hundredth day after the pairing of the 
sheep), the ceremony called ‘‘Saya” is performed. One of the disguised figures 
which march through the streets is an Arab-zenci (Negro-Arab). Others are a 
camel, an old man, a bride riding a camel, and a fox. As a continuation of 
this ceremony, and occasionally as an independent ceremony, the villagers 
play the ‘‘Arab play,” which is also called ‘“The Dead Play” or the ‘“‘Arab 


%3 Galland, Les Mille et une nuits, contes arabes (Paris: Gernier, 1941), II, 365-369. 
* Ahmet Nazif, Terctime- i elf leyle ve leyle (Istanbul, n.d.), II, 229. The translation was made 
in the reign of Sultan Mecit, 1839-1861. 
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and the Hairy Man.” The play describes a nomadic migration; the Negro 
camel driver, who is the rival of an old man (the bride’s husband or fiancé), 
teases the bride until the old man quarrels with him. The Negro kills the old 
man, and the bride composes an elegy. In order to resuscitate him, the specta- 
tors put grapes, chickpeas, fruits, or even money in his mouth. The dead man 
finally comes to life, and in the play as well as among the spectators joy takes 
the place of grief.2* One can assume that the Negro is a symbol of the long 
winter nights and the white-haired, white bearded old man is a symbol of the 
short winter days. The resuscitation of the old man would then symbolize 
the coming of longer days, and the joy at the end of the play would be an 
expression of hope for them. This play appears to show traces of older harvest 
and fecundity rites. At the places where it is played it is said to bring ‘“‘fe- 
cundity and good luck.”’¢ 

In connection with this mid-winter ceremony I should like to point out a 
motif which is found in some popular tales. In the previously mentioned 
“Arslan bey’’ and in ‘‘Abdullah Sah” tales, the latter written by Asik Efk4ri 
of Artvin, the hero wins an amazon who is disguised as a Negro. On her 
return home she teases a girl who has been accompanying the hero. The girl 
(and, in “‘Arslan bey”’, also her fiancé) becomes angry, but the Negro amazon 
continues to tease her. This incident which is only an occasion for some jokes 
in these two tales, probably belongs to the mid-winter ceremonies and perhaps 
passed from them into the tales. 

I shall not discuss these collectanea on the Negro in Turkish folklore and 
shall not attempt to make comparisons. Any hasty judgment in such matters 
is risky. Nevertheless, I venture to say that both in native Turkish folklore 
and in borrowed materials race prejudice has diminished. The following notes 
on customs and traditions current among Negroes in Izmir support that 
opinion. 

Negro folklore in Turkey has not been studied, and the following notes are 
brief and very incomplete. I shall limit myself to what Mr. Hiiseyin Avni Sap, 
one of my relatives, tells me of memories of his childhood and early youth. 
In Izmir the Negroes live closely together, even today, in such quarters near 
Kadife-kale as Sabirtasi, Dolapli-kuyu, Tamasalik and Balli-kuyu. Whites 
also live in these quarters. Although statistics are lacking, Izmir with an 
estimated two thousand Negro families is the Turkish town having the 
highest percentage of Negroes. These Negroes came from Africa and are the 
children of slaves who were brought in during the Osmanic period. They 
practice various trades. Negro women used to sell helva, chickpeas, and other 
kinds of delicacies in the Turkish baths or at wedding parties. Even in early 
times the Negroes at Izmir married and had families, but this was not true 
of the Negro eunuchs, servants, and nurses in the palaces and houses of the 
wealthy at Istanbul. Since the sons and daughters of the Izmir Negroes inter- 
married with whites, one finds in many Izmir families mixed-bloods, often 
with very slight Negro characteristics. 


* Boratav and Eberhard, No. 218. 
** Kutsi Tecer, Kéyli temsillerit (Ankara: Cigtr nesriyatt, 1940), pp. 13-14, 23. 
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Some customs and traditions that cannot be found elsewhere survive among 
the Izmir Negroes and have continued to exist until very recently. The 
Negroes have “‘godiya’”’ or sheikhs of their own. Although the Negroes are 
Mohammedans, these “‘ “‘godiya” have special religious functions. Although 
the godiya are usually men, there are women godiya and in his youth Mr. 
Avni Sap knew a white godiya named Mustafa Kalfa. This man had succeeded 
in entering Negro society and reaching the highest rank in their religious 
organization. A man becomes a godiya when another godiya “gives him the 
hand,” that is to say, when he confirms the candidate’s religious qualities by 
certain ceremonies. Every Negro who wants to join a mystic religious com. 
munity must participate in a ceremony in which incense, which is called Arab 
incense, is burned for him. Once initiated, he must repeat this fumigation 
annually. One function of the godiya is saving the persons who have fallen 
into a trance during the religious ceremonies, or on some other occasions, 
Those who fall into a trance lose their voices or display such abnormal char. 
acteristics as reciting prayers and incantations. Only the godiya can save him. 
He can also give a drink that confers immunity against snakes and other 
venomous creatures on the recipient. Mustafa Kalfa was famous for this 
ability. 

The godiya also directs and manages a calendar ceremony called the calf 
festival. This occurs once a year, during July and August. It always begins 
at almost the same day and lasts for four weeks. It begins on Thursday night 
of each week, continues during that night, and extends until Friday evening. 
For the first three weeks the festival is celebrated at two different places. 
Part of the community dances in Sabirtasi, and part on an open square in 
Tamasalik. They play guitars made of bottle gourds and having tiny rings 
attached to the strings and cymbals, which are decorated with rings at the 
corners. When they dance, one or two persons at a time enter the center of 
the square and dance in a lively fashion. From time to time all cry out “Li, 
lii, lii, li, viy” in joy. The ceremony lasts through a night and a day for three 
consecutive weeks. In the fourth week they decorate a calf bought by the 
community by attaching wire, money, and napkins to its horns. Then, with 
guitars and cymbals, the community of Sabirtasi brings the calf to Tamasalik, 
where the godiya kills and skins it ceremonially. The meat is boiled in a pot 
over a fire that is lit in the square. During all this time the whole quarter of 
Tamasalik is a festival place. All the Negroes, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the community, and many white spectators enjoy the festival. They 
play guitars and cymbals once more and dance. As soon as the meat is thor- 
oughly cooked, it is distributed and everyone eats as much as he can get. 
After this dinner the festival comes to an end and everyone goes home. I could 
not learn whether godiya still exist in Izmir and whether the festival is still 
being performed. It would be important to verify and extend this report of 
the Izmir festival and to learn more about the Negro traditions of Izmir. 

[Translated by W. Eberhard.] 
University of Ankara, 
Ankara, Turkey 
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TYPES OF THE FOLK SONG 
“FATHER GRUMBLE” 


By ArtTHuUR K. Moore 


EW POPULAR SONGS OF BRITISH ANCESTRY have undergone 

less alteration in America than ‘‘Father Grumble,”’ a humorous account 

of the misadventures of a farmer who assumes the household duties 
while his wife goes to the field to plow. Most of the specimens recovered from 
oral tradition fall into two categories so closely related as to suggest a common 
source not far distant. Of two eccentric types thus far printed, the first is the 
Scottish ‘‘John Grumlie,’’ with some additions at the end, and the second is 
a fragment in two stanzas preserved in the archives of the Missouri Folk-Lore 
Society.! This study considers briefly the oral and literary ramifications of 
“Father Grumble,”’ and at the same time presents an example, with music, 
of the sort found in Missouri, and a striking variant in seventy-two lines, 
published a century ago but seemingly unnoticed since. 

Sixteen American specimens? are in substantial agreement with the version 
published in 1842 by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, possibly from oral sources.® 
The English song begins with the statement that the husband believes himself 
capable of more work than his wife: 


There was an old man, who lived in a wood, 
As you may plainly see; 
He said he could do as much work in a day, 
As his wife could do in three. 


The wife agrees to undertake the plowing if he will do her chores. She directs 
him to milk the cow, feed the pigs, mind the “speckled hen,” and ‘‘reel the 
spool of yarn.’’ The farmer manages very awkwardly, and is apparently pre- 
pared at the end, as in ‘John Grumlie,”’ to grant some measure of domestic 


equality to his wife: 


1H, M. Belden, Ballads and Songs (Univ. of Missouri Studies, Vol. XV, No. 1; Columbia, 
1940), p. 225 (Version A). 

2]. H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), No. 156 A, B, C; A. P. Hud- 
son, Folksongs of Mississippi and Their Background (Chapel Hill, 1936), No. 59; Dorothy 
Scarborough, A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), pp. 243 f.; H. H. 
Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads (2d ed.; Brattleboro, Vt., 1932), 
pp. 104 f.; Library of Congress, Folk Music of the United States, Album 14; Belden, Versions 
B, C, E; B. A. Owens, “Songs of the Cumberlands,” JAF, 49 (1936), 237 f.; A. H. Tolman, 
“Some Songs Traditional in the United States,” JAF, 29 (1916), 173 f.; Vance Randolph, 
Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Mo., 1946), No. 74 A, B; P. G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of 
Indiana (Indiana Univ. Folklore Series, No. 1, Bloomington, 1940), No. 40 B. See also Edith 
Wheeler, “Irish Versions of Some Old Ballads,’’ JI FSS, I (1904), 43 f. 

* The Nursery Rhymes of England (Percy Soc., IV, London, 1842), pp. 32 f. 
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So he swore by the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
And the green leaves on the tree; 

If his wife didn’t do a day’s work in her life, 
She should ne’er be rul’d by he. 


At this point, American versions are usually more coherent, merely indicating 
after the swearing that the husband is convinced of his error. 

The second group, thus far represented by at least thirteen specimens! 
differs from the first chiefly in the identification of the husband as “Father 
Grumble,” or variants thereof, and the addition of chores, as represented jp 
the first four lines of the third stanza of the Pound version: 


“But don’t forget the jar of cream 
That stands within the frame, frame; 
And don’t forget the fat in the pot, 
Or it will all go into flame, flame.” 


In the surname “Grumble” a connection is struck with the Scottish “John 
Grumlie,” as Kittredge observed in a note interpolated in Miss Pound's 
article;> but otherwise the songs are not especially close, though of course 
employing the same motif. On the other hand, the American ‘“‘Grumble” and 
“old man who lived in a wood”’ types probably exhibit only superficial devia- 
tions from an original as yet undiscovered. 

“John Grumlie,”’ which clearly represents a distinct type, was published in 
1825 by Allan Cunningham, with the observation, ‘‘I took it from the recita- 
tion of Mr. George Duff of Dumfries, with whose father it was a great fav- 
ourite.”"® This apparently sincere explanation has not gone unchallenged. Ina 
note appended to ““The Woman to the Plow, and the Man to the Hen-Roost,” 
a Roxburghe ballad employing the ‘““Grumble”’ motif, J. W. Ebsworth pomp- 
ously and uncritically rejected Cunningham’s statement, maintaining that the 
Scottish author himself wrote ‘John Grumlie’’’ from suggestions furnished by 
the ‘“‘Wyf of Auchtirmwchty,’’* an analogue preserved in the Bannatyne Manv- 
script (1568).° The recovery in recent years of a version of “‘John Grumlie” 
from the singing of a Scotchman in Indiana’® tends to confirm Kittredge’s 
guess that Ebsworth erred. It is now abundantly clear that the oral versions 
do not spring immediately from any of the literary treatments presently 
known. The Roxburghe broadside, the ‘‘Wyf of Auchtirmwchty,” and the late 


4 Cox 156 D, E, F, G; Belden D; Randolph 74 C; H. H. Flanders, A Garland of Green Moun- 
tain Song (Brattleboro, Vt., 1934), No. 14; Tolman B, C; Tolman and M. O. Eddy, “‘Tradi- 
tional Texts and Tunes,” JAF, 35 (1922), 366; Louise Pound, ‘‘Traditional Ballads in Ne- 
braska,”’ JAF, 26 (1913), 365 f.; Brewster 40 A; C. J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, ed. Maud Karpeles (London, 1932), No. 188 A. Sharp 188 B is an ex 
ceedingly corrupt blend of ‘Father Grumble” and lyric matter of doubtful origin. 

5 JAF, 26, 364 f. 

6 The Songs of Scotland (London, 1825), II, 125. 

7 The Roxburghe Ballads (Ballad Soc., XXXI-XXXIII, Hertford, 1890), VII, 187. 

8 This poem was apparently known to Cunningham through Allan Ramsay’s Ever Green 
(1824). 

* Ed. W. T. Ritchie, STSNS, XXII, London, 1928, ii, 320 ff. 
1° Brewster 40 C. 
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Types of the Folk Song “Father Grumble” gI 


ffteenth-century “Ballad of a Tyrannical Husband,’ moreover, disclose no 
significant interrelationships, and in all likelihood represent independent hand- 
lings of the domestic theme. 

The fragment published without music as Belden A, taken from the singing 
of a Tuscumbia, Missouri, fiddler, has until now remained the sole exemplar 
of a sub-type distinguished by the use of ‘‘Hickerknocker’’ and ‘‘Phoebe”’ as 
the names of the antagonists. According to George C. Simmons, of New 
Orleans, who recorded the song for me while a student at Tulane University, 
“Hickerknocker’’ was communicated to his mother by “Great-grandmother 
Clark . . . [who] had come to the Missouri Ozarks from Kentucky in a covered 
wagon.”’ Belden’s version preserves the first two stanzas of the song, whereas 
the Simmons recording seems to consist of the first and third. 

For this transcription, I am indebted to Dr. Kenneth Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Department of Music: 
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Hickerknocker swore by the green leaves 
On the peach tree, 

That he could do more work in a day 
Than Phoebe could in three, three, 

That he could do more work in a day 
Than Phoebe could in three. 


" Thomas Wright and J. O. Halliwell{-Phillipps], Reliqguiae Antiquae (London, 1841-3), II, 
196 ff. Only the first fit of this long poem has survived. After a lengthy colloquy in which the 
husband and wife enumerate their duties, the exchange is made; but the poem breaks off after 
the first line of the second fit. For other British analogues, see Robert Ford, Song Histories 
(Glasgow and Edinburgh, 1900), pp. 44-47. 
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Little Phoebe took the whip 
And went to follow the plow, plow, 
While Hickerknocker took the pail 
And went to milk the cow, cow, 
While Hickerknocker took the pail 
And went to milk the cow. 





Mr. Simmons’ mother, Mrs. George E. Simmons, was born and reared ip 
Tuscumbia, the community from which Belden A was reported; it is therefor 
not unlikely that the two fragments represent the same version. If ‘Hicker. 
knocker” and ‘“Phoebe’’ actually indicate species of woodpeckers and fly. 
catchers, as Mr. Simmons thought, this sub-type may have been re-worked 
in this country, for the habitat of the phoebe is North America. The variant 
probably resembles in the main the ‘‘old man who lived in a wood”’ type. 

While examining the files of the Louisiana Spectator, a Lafayette weekly 
catering to a German-American audience, I discovered quite by accident a 
“Grumble” song which is the longest and in several respects the most in. 
teresting specimen yet reported. It was published in the issue of May 24, 1859, 
without any indication of musical setting or source. Although few new ele. 
ments are added to the prototype as represented by the Percy, a great deal 
of elaboration, designedly humorous, has been undertaken in the rehandling. 
Moreover, the mutual discomfiture suggested by the fifteenth and sixteenth 
quatrains is an unusual note, for only Grumble ordinarily suffers. In the ab- 
sence of any indication of source, it is difficult to say whether this variant is 
traditional or “‘literary.’’ Furthermore, the possibility that the song had been 
printed previously deserves consideration, for nineteenth-century editors were 
especially prone to piece out the local news with clippings from the column 
of exchange papers, as often as not failing to give credit. 


“Owld Grumbleton” 
Owld Grumbleton was a terrible Turk, 
As I’ve ’eard people zay, 
And a zwore in an hour a’d do more work 
Than his wife would do in a day. 


“Wi’ ael my ’eart,”’ zays the good owld dame, 
I’m agreeable any how! 
Zo thee shalt bide at whoame to-day, 
And I'll go drive the plough. 


“But thee must veed the brindle zow, 
And the leetle peags in th’ sty, 
And thee must milk the tiny cow, 
Or Tiney, her’ll gwo dry; 


“And thee must mind the hank o’ yarn 
As I spun yesterday; 
And thee must watch the speckled hen, 
Or her’ll go lay astray; 
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“And thee must zee to the dairy pans, 
Or the crame’ll be spoilt therein, 
And thee must mind to turn the malt, 

That's dryin’ in the kiln.” 


The owld ’oman tuk the whip in her hand, 
And trudged to drive the plough; 

The owld man tuk the milking pail, 
And tackled unto the cow. 


But Tiney winced and Tiney haunched, 
And Tiney cocked her nose. 

And Tiney kicked the pail down, 
And the milk ran auver his hose. 


And 'tis “Oh, Tiney!”’ and “Wo, Tiney!”” 
And “‘Drat th’ cow, bide still! 

If I milks zich a maggoty runt again, 
’Twill be sore agin my will.” 


And he vorgot the hank o’ yarn, 
And the puppy-dog stole it away; 

And he vorgot the speckled hen, 
And zo her laid astray. 


A went to veed the hungry peags 
A grunting in the sty, 
A run his nose agin a pwoast, 
And amwoast knocked out his eye. 


“A vine joke, my yead’s broke; 
A plague on the peags and sty! 
If they gets no vittles till Doomsday, 
They’ll never be zarved by I!” 


A left the crame to stand in the churn, 
And turnin’ hizzelf about, 

Lar’ massy haw! there stood the zow, 
A zlushin’ in her snout! 


A stooped to pick a swingein’ stick, 
To gie the owld zow her hire; 

Her run between his legs in a vright, 
And drowed un into the vire. 


“Oh drat thee vor a plaguey zow, 
A urprizin’ zow bist thee; 
Thy snout it does mwore harm in an hour 
Than I can mend in dree!”’ 


In commed th’ owld ’oman wringin’ her hands, 
And thus in haste her spoke. 
“The vore hos lays on his back in the pond, 
And the plough and the stilts be broke.” 
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And ’tis ‘Oh Dobbin! my poor Dobbin! 
And what an owld vool was I, 

If I wears the breeches vor arr’n agen, 
I wishes as I med die!” 
















Owld Grumbleton zwore by the zun and moon 
And ael the green laves on the tree, 

If his wife ’ou’d but take to her gear agen 
Her shou’d never be caddled by he. 


And ’tis “Oh zay no mwore, pray, 
Vor I hates to be called a vool; 
But bustle to-night, and put all things right, 
And I'll gie thee lave to rule!’’? 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


12 The conspicuous non-literary forms indicate a Southern dialect of England, possibly } 
Southwestern; nearly all occur in two specimens of eighteenth century Devonshire speech, 
edited by F. T. Elworthy as An Exmoor Scolding and Courtship (Eng. Dial. Soc., IX, London, 
1879). 
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FOLKLORE RESEARCH IN 


LATIN AMERICA 


I; A Report of the Committee on Research of the 
American Folklore Society 


INTRODUCTION 


By RIcHARD ALAN WATERMAN, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


HE FOLLOWING GROUP of five reports represents the first results of 

a program of survey initiated two years ago by the Committee on 

Research concerning the history and present status of research in folk- 
lore in the Americas south of the United States. Scholars in sixteen Central 
American, South American, and Caribbean countries have been asked for such 
reports. The committee hopes to extend the survey to the rest of the area in the 
near future. 

Folklorists of Latin, as of North America are usually, and quite understand- 
ably, intent upon their own researches. Their ready response, in most cases, to 
our request for manuscripts that by the nature of things represent the fruit of 
labors at best peripheral to their main interests may be taken as an indication 
of their desire for increased inter-American cooperation in folklore research and 
of their recognition of the need for greater mutual appreciation of the consider- 
able range of folklore activities in both halves of the Western Hemisphere. We, 
in the United States, seem to need this perspective more than they. Of the 
many excellent folklore journals published in Latin America, few are known to 
most folklorists in the United States. Articles in the Journal of American 
Folklore, as well as those appearing in many of our other publications in the 
field, are, on the other hand, regularly considered and discussed by researchers 
in the Spanish-, Portuguese-, and French-speaking countries to the south of us. 
While this may perhaps be taken—although by no means equivocally—as an 
indication that our journals carry the heavier burden of prestige, a perusal of 
Latin American folklore literature makes it immediately evident that this 
prestige is not necessarily earned by the high quality of our output as compared 
to theirs.! More important, in these terms, may be the inference tentatively to 
be drawn, that folklore scholarship in the United States, by contrast to that in 


! Attention is called to the exhaustive coverage of Latin-American folklore bibliography by 
R. S. Boggs in his various bibliographical studies, and particularly in his annual folklore 
bibliography which has been featured in the Southern Folklore Quarterly since 1937. In addition 
to this, Professor Boggs has done much to promote mutual understanding among folklorists in 
the Americas by the publication of an annual informative bulletin, Folklore Americas. 
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Latin American countries, has come to suffer from provincialism—and, sad to 
relate, provincialism is, of course, likely to prove inimical to valid research 
whether in the sciences or the humanities. 

The reports here presented vary somewhat in scope. The Committee op 
Research has deliberately refrained from presenting to the folklorists from 
whom contributions have been solicited anything like an outline to be followed 
beyond a request that, if convenient, the author should include mention of 
history, present research, and bibliography. Some of the reports have concen. 
trated on one aspect to the exclusion of the others—one of these appears in this 
“installment”’; the reason for these cases of “‘one-sided”’ emphasis, is that ade. 
quate surveys of the entire field have recently appeared in the folklore journals 
of the countries represented. 

A word concerning the composition of the Committee on Research of the 
American Folklore Society may be in order. Professors Ralph S. Boggs and 
Stith Thompson, because of their familiarity with trends of research and with 
individual scholars in Latin American countries, act in advisory capacities, and 
have exercised the invaluable function of suggesting certain research folklorists 
from whom contributions might, with the most profit, be requested. Professor 
Frank Goodwyn has assumed the not inconsiderable task of translating the 
reports, as received, into English. To the chairman have fallen simply the 
routine chores of correspondence and collation. 

The preparation of the annual report on Research in Progress nominally 
falling within the scope of the Committee on Research has been capably 
handled by Professor and Mrs. Halpert in years past, and they seem willing to 
assume the responsibility of continuing that arduous, time-consuming, and 
extremely valuable job. 

As now envisaged, the report on research in folklore in the countries of 
Latin America will appear in four sections in various issues of the Journal of 
American Folklore. These will not, necessarily, represent four geographical 
areas, but will be governed, in the main, by the order in which contributions 
are received. When the series is complete it is hoped that the entire range of 
folklore research in the Western Hemisphere south of the United States will 
have been spanned, and that folklorists in the United States who have not 
hitherto been aware of the activities of their Latin-American colleagues will be 
provided with a brief and useful orientation concerning American folklore 
research viewed in the large. 


Journal of American Folklore 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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A REPORT ON FOLKLORE RESEARCH 
IN COSTA RICA 


By Doris STONE 


N A WAY THERE IS JUSTIFIABLE comparison between Costa Rican 
folklore and Costa Rican archaeology. Both are in the state of data 
collecting, the dirt stage, and yet both have reached the period where 

consistent and conscious organization is necessary. Folklore research in Costa 
Rica is divisible into three main sections: indigenous, non-Indian, and musical. 


INDIGENOUS FOLKLORE 


Up to 1945 the most authentic collections of Indian folklore were made in 
1875 by William Gabb, a north-American, and later in the same century and 
the beginning of the present century by Henri Pittier, a Swiss botanist, and 
the German scientist, Walter Lehmann. Gabb’s contribution is essentially 
ethnological, although a certain amount of legend and religious beliefs are 
found in his report. Pittier has scattered material which was in part collected 
with a view to linguistics. Lehmann also was interested chiefly in linguistics, 
but has published some religious songs and texts gathered during field trips 
among various of the aboriginal groups. Later anthropologists and writers have 
drawn heavily on these three authors, but none of the material has been 
analyzed. 

Before one considers further the status of Indian folklore in Costa Rica, it 
is necessary to review briefly the available sources as they stand today. There 
are five indigenous tribes who speak their own tongue: the Guatuso in the 
north, and the Boruca, Térraba, Bribri, and Cabécar, which includes the 
Chirrip6, in the south and east. The only peoples who have no problem with 
Spanish are the Boruca and the few Térraba. Because of this, in 1946, the 
Costa Rican government started a program of Indian education which has as 
one of its fundamental points the necessity of building up the Indian ego 
and facilitating his capacity to comprehend by teaching in both the mother 
tongue of the particular tribes with a language problem and in Spanish. In 
other words, the natal language serves as a bridge to the national speech. 
With this in mind, Indian youths were trained in phonetics and are now able 
to circulate amongst their own people and take as in dictation the wisdom and 
lore of the elders. 

For the folklorist and the anthropologist this is priceless, especially when 
we recall that Spanish culture skipped past most of the Talamancan peoples, 
in particular the Bribri and the Cabécares. The dense jungle in combination 
with the Indian character have jealously guarded the aboriginal manner of 
living and helped to preserve beliefs and traditions. 

It is also important to realize that in the collecting of material the groups 
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themselves believe ardently in the tales they recount. Those who understand 
enough of the Spanish tongue or of our Europeanized culture refuse to co. 
operate with the informant if they are approached for “legends” or “‘tales,” 
The folklore of the present Indians is considered by them as their history, 
either religious or secular, and must be gathered with the equivalent respect 
and reverence. Little foreign influence is seen in these tales, and many have 
their roots so deep in the past that they are of aid to the archaeologist. 

Up to the present only a few legends and songs have been published. The 
Committee for Indian Education is preparing a book of legends in the Cabécar 
tongue. This will serve as literature for the people who live in remote sections 
and do not know Spanish. A systematic program of collecting as much of the 
indigenous lore as possible is under way, sponsored by the Costa Rican govern- 
ment and Peabody Museum, Harvard University. This will be interpreted later 
and be used in an ethnological study of the surviving Costa Rican tribes. 

The list of publications given below is divided into two parts the first of 
which is concerned with legends or beliefs presented without any attempt to 
make a literary work. The second part consists of folkloric material adopted 
by modern writers either with a view to obtaining a literary product or to 
recounting travel experiences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIGENOUS FOLKLORE 
Non-Literary: 
Gabb, Wm. M. 
1875 “On the Indian Tribes and Languages of Costa Rica.” In Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, XIV, pp. 483-602. 
Lehmann, Walter 
1920 Zentral Amerika. t. 1, b. 1, Berlin, pp. 334-336; 339-340. 
Pittier, Henri 
1888 “Viaje de Exploracién al Valle del Rio Grande de Térraba. (enero-febrero 
1891).”’ In Boletin Trimestral del Instituto Meteorologico Nacional. nos. 1-2. 
San José. 
1903 “Folk-lore of the Bribri and Brunka Indians in Costa Rica.” In Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, Vol. 16, No. 60 (January-March). 
1938 Apuntaciones Etnologicas sobre los indios Bribri. Museo Nacional. Serie Et 
nologica. V. 1, Parte 1. San José. 
1941 Materiales para el estudio de la Lengua Brunka hablada en Boruca recogidos 
en los afios de 1892 a 1896. Serie Etnologica, v. 1, Parte II, Museo Nacional. 
San José. 
Stone, Doris 
1947 “Two Songs and a Legend in Boruca.” In International Journal of American 
Linguistics. Vol. 13, No. 4 (October), 249-250. 
1948 ‘El Cacique de los Cariblancos.” In Vamos a Criar Chanchos. San José. 
1949 The Borucas. Peabody Museum Papers. Vol. 26, No. 2. Cambridge. 
Literary: 
Alfaro, Anastasio 
1923 El Delfin de Corubict. Editorial El Convivio de los Nifios. Imprenta Alsina. 
San José. 
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Cespedes Marin, Amando 

1923 Crénicas de la visita oficial y diocesana al Guatuso. Imprenta Lehmann. San José. 
Tinoco, Marfa Fernandez de (Apaikan, pseud.) 

1909 Zulai. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 

1909 Yontdé. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 


Non-INDIAN FOLKLORE 


Non-Indian folklore, or to express it more clearly, tales with a background 
principally or totally European or Costa Rican peasant offers the larger field 
in published works. In connection with this it seems necessary to call attention 
to the fundamental difference between the peasant or farmer class of Costa 
Rica and that of the rest of Central America and Mexico. Only in the north- 
west, namely the peninsula of Nicoya, is there a mestizo group which re- 
sembles the peon of the other countries. The typical Costa Rican farmer is 
more like his Spanish counterpart, fair in complexion and with a peasant 
mentality. He clings by tradition to mother Spain, not the Spanish of the 
present century nor of the Golden Age, but the stolid farming Spain of Catalan, 
Gallegos, and Andalucfa. It is folklore from people of this background that 
has preoccupied most Costa Rican writers. Outstanding among this group are 
Marfa Isabel Carvajal, whose pen name is Carmen Lira, and Aquileo Eche- 
verria. 

It must be borne in mind that although the rich Indian-Spanish mixture of 
Guanacaste has attracted some authors it is always as a thing apart, a regional 
and geographical unity viewed with the same interest by the majority of 
Costa Ricans as one views a near but foreign land. The best works relative 
to the Guanacaste section are ‘‘Cuentos Viejos” by Marfa de Noguera and 
“Sacanjunches”’ by Anfbal Reni. 

Below is a list of practically all the material dealing with non-Indian folklore. 

It is arranged in four groups: works concerned with national customs; 
publications based on legends or tales; verses based on folklore, and dramatiza- 
tions. Curiously enough the majority appeared in the early part of the twen- 
;tieth century. Most of the editions are exhausted. The printer is not mentioned 
na number of articles, and to make matters more complicated, many writers 
who once used pseudonyms are now writing with or have been accepted with 
their legitimate names. This is the reason why some authors are listed under 
their nom de plume and others are not. 

A few scattered newspaper articles which have appeared from time to time 
are not included. 

At the very start of any study of Costa Rican folklore, it is obligatory to 
have on hand the dictionary of Costa Rican expressions compiled by Carlos 
Gagini. This Diccionario de Costarriqueftismos was published in two editions 
both of which unfortunately are exhausted and have to be obtained second 
hand. The first dictionary appeared in 1892 in San José and was called Dic- 
cionario de Barbarismos y Provincialismos de Costa Rica. The second edition 
was printed in 1918 and contains three appendices of Costa Rican geographical 
names, a valuable introduction by the author, and a prologue by that master 
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of Spanish, José R. Cuervo. It is in truth a dictionary of the popular tongue, 
a gateway to the language of the people in which all folklore is written. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NON-INDIAN FOLKLORE 


Works dealing with customs: 
Apestegui, Federico 
1942 Recuerdos de antato. Imprenta La Tribuna. San José. 
Argiiello Mora, Manuel 
1900 La Bella Herediana. El Amor a un Leproso. Imprenta Espajiola de Marfa y, 
de Lines. San José. 
1900 Un Drama en el Presidio de San Lucas. Un Hombre Honrado. Las dos Gemelas 
de Mojén. Tipografia de la Paz. San José. 
Casel, Miguel Angel 
1913 Arte y Lucha. Tipograffa Nacional de Guatemala. Recuerdos de Costa Rica, 
Los Turnos. 
Chacén Trejos, Gonzalo 
1936 Tradiciones Costarricenses. Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José. 
Dobles, Fabian 
1943 Aguas Turbias. Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José, 
Dobles Segreda, Luis 
1918 Porel Amor de Dios. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
1928 Second edition. Imprenta Lehmann. San José. 
Echeverria, Aquileo 
1903 Romances. San José, Costa Rica. Imprenta Avelino Alsina. It is composed of 
three parts: Romances, Concherias y Miscelanea. 
1905 Romances y Misceldnea. (Without printer’s name and without date of printing). 
1909 Conchertas. Imprenta Elzevirina. Barcelona. Directed by don César Nieto. 
1918 Poesias, Concherias, Epigramas. Imprenta Trejos (Compilacién de Eduardo 
Hutt Chaverri). 
1927 Concherias (Corrected edition). Marfa v. de Lines. Imprenta Espajfiola. San 
José. Reprinting of the 1909 edition. 
1934 Crénicas y Cuentos Mios. Imprenta La Tribuna. San José. 
1937 Monumento Aquiled J. Echeverria. Asociacién Ala. Heredia. 
1948 Concherias en ‘‘Los Clésicos del Istmo.”’ Tipografia Nacional. Guatemala. 
Gagini, Carlos 
1898 Chamarasca. Imprenta Espafiola de Marfa v. de Lines. San José. 
1910 A Paris. Imprenta del Comercio. San José. 
1918 El Arbol Enfermo. Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José. 
Garcia Monge, Joaquin 
1900 El Moto. Imprenta a vapor de Alfredo Grefias. San José. 
1900 Las Hijas del Campo. Imprenta a vapor de Alfredo Grejias. San José. 
1901 Second Edition of “El Moto” with a prologue by Carlos Gagini. Imprenta y 
Libreria de Padrén y Pujol. San José. 
1902 Abnegacién. Imprenta y Librerfa de Padrén y Pujol. San José. 
1917. La Mala Sombra y otros Sucesos. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
Gonzalez Rucavado, Claudio 
1901 El Hijo de un Gamonal. Imprenta y Libreria de Padrén y Pujol. San José. 
1906 Escenas Costarricenses. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
1913 Second edition. Imprenta Nueva-Martin y Matamoros. San José. Translated 
into English in the Pan American Magazine, New Orleans. 
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Gonzalez Zeledén, Manuel (Magén, pseud.). 
1910 La Propia (This includes both customs and regional tales). Imprenta del 
Comercio. San José. 
1920 Second edition. Imprenta Lehmann. San José. 
Jiménez, Manuel de Jesus 
1902 Cuadros de Costumbres. Tipografia Nacional. San José. 
1946 Noticias de Antaio. Imprenta Nacional. San José. 
Navarreta, Agustin 
1897 Moras de Ocio. Libreria Moderna de Antonio Font (La Vela). (Navarrete is 
the only one of these authors who was a foreigner. He was Cuban.) 
Nufiez, Francisco Marfa 
1939 ‘‘La Calle de Cura sin Cabeza.” This appears in Leyendas de Costa Rica, 1941. 
1942 Estampas Nacionales: ‘Fiesta del Santo Patrono.”” In La Geografia Social y 
Humana de Costa Rica, by Carlos Monge Alfaro. Imprenta Nacional. San José. 
Ortega, Ernesto 
1946 Cuentos del Terrufio. Imprenta Borrasé. San José. 
Picado Soto, Francisco (Alarmovogel, pseud.) 
1946 Manojo de Santalucias. Alajuela. 
Quirés Blanco, Teodoro (Yoyo or Gonzalo Gonzalez, pseud.) 
1904 Articulos Escogidos. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
Reni, Anibal (Eulogio Porras, legitimate name) 
1936 Sacanjunches. Cuentos Guanacastecos. Editorial por la ‘(Casa de Guanacaste.” 
Imprenta Espajiola de Soley y Valverde. San José. 
1944 Recados Criollos. Editorial Tecolotl. Imprenta Espafiola de Soley y Valverde. 
San José. 
Salazar Herrera, Carlos 
1947 Cuentos de Angustias y Paisajes. Editorial El Cuervo. Imprenta Atenea. 
San José. 
Sanchez Bonilla, Gonzalo 
1910 El Pobre Manco. Imprenta del Comerico. San José. 
Segura Méndez, Manuel 
(In Press) Dofia Aldea. Editorial Cuervo. San José. 
Tinoco, Marfa del Socorro 
1948 Aparta de tus Ojos. Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José. 
Trullas y Aulet, Ignacio (Chantecler, pseud.) 
1913 Escenas Josefinas. Imprenta Espafiola de Marfa v. de Lines. San José. 


Works containing principally legends and tales: 


Argiiello Mora, Manuel 

1899 Costa Rica pintoresca. Sus leyendas y tradiciones. Imprenta Marfa v. de Lines. 
San José. 

Baudrit, Fabio 

1941 “Qué vefa el ciego Ramos?” In Repertorio Americano,” t. XXXVIII, No. 10, 
p. 159. San José. 

1947 Samuel (Muerto Simbolo). In Veritas, Buenos Aires. Baudrit has published 
other legends in the Repertorio Americano at various times, but no record has 
been kept. 

Dobles Segreda, Luis 

1920 Rosa Mistica. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 

1926 Cafia Brava. Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José. 
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Fernandez Guardia, Ricardo 
1901 Cuentos Ticos. Imprenta Expajiola de Marfa v. de Lines. San José. 
1904 English edition. Translation and introduction by Gray Casement. Published 
by the Burrows Brothers Co., Cleveland. 
1926 Second Spanish edition published by Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José, 
1937 Crénicas Coloniales de Costa Rica. Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José. 
Gonzalez Rucavado, Claudio 
1907 De Ayer (Nifierias). Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
Gonzalez Zeled6n, Manuel (Magén, pseud.) 
1947 Cuentos. Editorial Universitaria. San José. 
Leyendas: 
1936 Compilacién de leyendas de Costa Rica por Victor Lizano H., José Marta 
Quijano O., Luis Capella Toledo, Camilo S. Delgado, y Manuel José Forero, 
Lira, Carmen (Marfa Isabel Carvajal, legitimate name) 
1918 En una Silla de Ruedas. Imprenta y Libreria Tormo. San José. 
1920 Los Cuentos de mi Tia Panchita. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
1922 Second edition. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
1926 Third edition. Imprenta Espajiola de Maria v. de Lines, San José. 
1936 Fourth edition. Imprenta Espajfiola de Soley y Valverde. San José. 
1940 “Los Diez Viejitos de Melchor.” In La Nacién de Buenos Aires. Lunes, 1 d 
enero. 
Lizano Hernandez, Victor 
1936 ‘“‘Compilacién de Leyendas de Costa Rica.” In La Escuela Costarriconse, 
Revista Pedagégica. Afio IV, No. 36. San José. 
1941 Leyendas de Costa Rica. Imprenta Espajfiola de Soley y Valverde. San José. 
Noguera, Marfa de 
1923 Cuentos Viejos. Imprenta Alsina. San José. 
Vidaurre Rosales, Miguel Angel (Ruma Benharis, pseud.) 
1937 Garzaleida; cuento, cuadros y leyendas. 


Verses Based on Folklore or with Folkloric Motifs: 


Abarca, Domitilo (Andrés Meza Murillo legitimate name) 
1942 ‘“Vo’ a Vender Mis Gueyes.” In Escritores de Costa Rica, edited by Rogelio 
Sotela. Imprenta Lehmann. San José. 
1946 His principle verses are to be found in Antologia de Poetas Costarricenses, 
edited by Rosario Meza de Padilla. Talleres Graficos de La Tribuna. San José. 
Agiiero, Arturo (Sinforoso Retana, pseud.) 
1940 El Romancero Tico. Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. San José. 
Garita, Juan Pbo. (Fray Juan) 
1908 Composiciones poéticas, Fdbulas y Fabulillas. Edited by ‘‘La Educacién” 
M. V. Blanco & Co., Soc. Librera. San José. 
Gutierrez Mangel, Joaquin 
1938 Jicaral. Imprenta de Soley & Valverde. San José (Some of the poems included 
here are not folkloric.) 
Morales, Luis 
1940 ‘“‘Corrida; Caballito de banda 4 banda.” In Repertorio Americano, t. XX XVII, 
No. 3, p. 44. San José. 
1941 ‘‘Siruflé, sirufla; Los Zopilotes al Arbol; El Viajero; Cantar de Rondar; Pito, 
pito gorgorito.”” In Repertorio Americano, t. XXXVIII. No. 13, p. 199. 
San José. 
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1942 “Ronda y juego, y otros poemas.” In Repertorio Americano, t. XX XIX, No. 
14, p. 215, San José. 
1943 ‘Ronda de la Mafiana; Ronda de Nubes; Botén sobre Bot6n; Ronda de la 
Abeja.” In Repertorio Americano, t. XL. No. 14, pp. 221-222. San José. 
1944 “El Martin Pescador; A la vera tuya; En tu huerto.” In Repertorio Americano, 
t. XLI, No. 6, p. 92. San José. 
Ramfrez Safzar, F. 
1942 Nayurtbes. Editorial Falcé6 Hermanos. San José. 
Sanchéz, Juan Manuel 
1949 “‘Versos Populares de la Meseta Central. Recogidos.” In Repertorio Americano, 
t. XLV. No. 2. San José. 
Plays based on national customs: 
Fernandez Guardia, Ricardo 
1902 Magdalena. Imprenta Espafiola de Marfa v. de Lines. San José, 
Gagini, Carlos 
1905 Don Concepcién. Imprenta de A. E. Delgado. Santa Ana, El Salvador. 
Martin, Ernesto 
1910 Cuento de Amor. Imprenta del Comercio. San José. 
Saenz E., Carlos Luis 
1929 Navidades. Dramatizaciones para Escuelas. Imprenta Espajiola de Marfa V. 
de Lines. San José. (This series of plays contain some legends.) 


MusIcAL PUBLICATIONS 
Aires Ticos: 
1928 Arreglados para Piano por Roberto Campabadal. Imprenta La Tribuna. Seccién 
de Educacién Piiblica. San José. 
Coleccién de Bailes Tipicos de la Provincia de Guanacaste: 
1929 Published by the Secretaria de Educacién Publica. San José. 
Coleccién de Canticos para uso de Escuelas y Colegios: 
1931 Imprenta Lehmann. San José. (Some are folkloric.) 
Canciones Escolares para uso de las escuelas. oficiales de la Republica de Costa Rica: 
1933 Imprenta Nacional. Sec. de Educacién. San José (Contains some folkloric tunes). 
Coleccién de Canciones y Danzas Tipicas: 
1935 Tercer Folleto de Miasica Criolla. Imprenta Nacional. Sec. de Educaci6n. 
San José. 
Cantos de Autores Nacionales (e Himnos de Centro América) para Escuelas y Colegios: 
1942 Seleccionados por Alcides Prado Q. Imprenta Universal. Sec. de Educacién 
Publica. San José. 
Revista Musical. Organo de la Asociaci6n de Cultura Musical. Cartago. 
1940, Mayo-Julio; 1941, Julio; 1942, Diciembre; 1944, Octubre. 


CONCLUSION 
It is necessary that the Costa Ricans become conscious of the wealth of 
their folkloric material. It seems as if it were now time for the student to 
collect tales which have been published in varied periodicals and to combine 
this with the best stories taken from the meager number already given. An 
anthology of this sort would do much to influence the Costa Rican literary 
trend as well as to stimulate many closely allied subjects. 


Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University 








THE PRESENT STATE OF FOLKLORE 
STUDIES IN COLOMBIA 


By Luts ALBERTO ACUNA 


HE CULTIVATION OF FOLKLORE AS A SCIENTIFIC discipline 

devoted to the investigation of the expressions of the culture of the 

people has its source at present in the National Ethnological Institute, 
with central office in Bogota and branch institutions in other Colombian cities 
like Santa Marta, Baranquilla and Popaydn. Folklore forms a part of their 
activities. For only eight years has the study of Colombian folklore and 
popular art been controlled by rigorous scientific method. Before then, it was 
in the hands of sporadic and curious amateurs or costumbrista writers. Eugenio 
Diaz in his Rejo de Enlazar, Cordovez Moure in his Reminiscencias de Santa 
Fé, Tomas Carrasquilla in his entire work, and many other costumbristas 
have enriched our national literature and saved a multitude of popular ex- 
pressions which would have otherwise fallen into oblivion. Occasionally also 
there have appeared such important works as that of General Rafael Uribe 
regarding Gallicisms, provincialisms and corrections of the language, in which 
the folkloristic element is treated with special attention. There existed, more- 
over, a compilation of Antioqufan coplas by Carrasquilla. However, none of 
these were undertaken scientifically. 

There was need of an organization in which the study of Colombian folklore 
could be systematized. This need was filled by the National Ethnological 
Institute, with its section on folklore. The initial step involved the formation 
of research projects, archives and shelves, the establishment of an intensive 
course and the publication of a journal. Also, the foundations have been laid 
for the formation of a museum, a photo collection, a record collection, and a 
library especially devoted to folklore. A portable sound-recorder has been 
installed. This makes possible the recording of music and regional speech at 
their source, an important item in the study of language and phonetics. 


ARCHIVES AND FILES 

The investigation carried out in the year 1942 among the teachers of all 
the public schools of the country, who answered satisfactorily the questions 
formulated in the questionnaires, was the basis for the formation of a rich 
archive, catalogued by departments, intendencies and commissariats. Based on 
this archive, the files have been set up, which in a paractical manner con- 
stitute the classification of all the data contained in the products of the in- 
vestigations. The principal compilation of files made up to this moment refers 
especially to the study of proverbs, semantics, and popular verses. 


LIBRARY 


The studies of costumbrista nature, the popular chronicles and other works 
of this kind published in Colombia and dealing with its inhabitants, constitute 
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the basis of the Library. Later, the acquisition of works treating universal 
folklore, which have been obtained by recent purchases and by exchange with 
other similar institutions, has come to augment these holdings. With a view 
to its own profit, the Institute endeavors to acquire all those publications 
which are constantly appearing, produced by Colombian authors and based 
on themes which are concerned with national and tradition customs. Among 
the most recent acquisitions of this type, we permit ourselves to mention the 
following: Mitos de Antioquia, by Arturo Escobar Uribe; Haciendas de la 
Sabana, by C. Pardo Umafia; Cantemos, by Dario Benitez; Aires Guamalenses, 
by C. Rangel; Avejas de mi colmena, by Camilo Forero; Cosas de Paisas, by 
Euclides Jaramillo; Colombianismos, by Father Tob6n Betancur; Cantares del 
departamento de Narifia, by Sergio Elias Ortiz; Memorias de Simoncito, by E. 
Jaramillo Arango; and Nuestra Gente, by Gregorio Hernandez de Alba. These 
works mentioned constitute the most recent Colombian literary production in 
the field of our folklore. The number of volumes which, within the already 
extensive library of the National Ethnological Institute, are devoted to folklore 
has risen to seventy-five. 
PUBLICATIONS 

For the last four years the Ethnological Institute has included in the plan 
of its publications an organ exclusively devoted to treating all aspects of 
Colombian folklore and popular art, as well as to informing the public of the 
state of studies regarding this science which are being undertaken in this 
country. This publication, which is entitled, Revista del Folklore, has now run 
through five issues and the sixth is at present in the process of being edited. 
The journal is distributed without charge among the scientific institutions and 
persons interested in this kind of studies, the scope of its distribution now 
being worldwide, as is general the good acceptance which it has encountered. 
For the purpose of furthering the work of dissemination and stimulating the 
authors who undertake important investigative studies in Colombia, the 
Institute began also the publication of a series of volumes under the title, 
Biblioteca del folklore colombiano. The studies of this series published so far 
are the following: Interpretacién de la poesta popular, by Octavio Quinones 
Pardo; Refranero Colombiano, by Luis Alberto Acufia, and Cantas del valle 
de Tenza (3 volumes) by the priests Joaquin Medina and José Vargas Tamayo. 
These publications, the same as the Revista, serve as a basis for the exchange 
of materials, and their distribution is absolutely free of charge. 

INTENSIVE COURSES 

In addition to the public lectures regarding archeology, ethnography, 
anthropology, linguistics, etc., which the Ethnological Institute schedules an- 
nually, and among which are customarily included some exclusively folkloristic 
themes, the direction of the Institute has included within the scope of its 
courses of study in ethnography and social anthropology an intensive one cf 
folklore. Space does not permit an outline of the curriculum, but it includes 
work of a philosophic and programmatic nature, as well as a survey of the 
materials and methods of folklore science. 
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Disc COLLECTION 

The recent acquisition made in Washington, D. C. by the Director of the 
Ethnological Institute, Professor Luis Duque Gomez, of a disc recorder and 
reproducer, remitted by the Pan American Union through exchange for ay 
equivalent quantity of Colombian books, has given to the section of folklor 
studies the opportunity to enlarge its disc collection, by means of direy 
recording of the popular Colombian airs, of the cantares and tonadas, and ¢ 
the rural and regional speech with its characteristic accent and inflections 
This recorder is now fully installed in a special annex within the locale of the 
Institute. 


MusEUM 


The lack of space in the building dedicated to the national museums ha; 
prevented the directors of the Institute from carrying out their purpose of 
installing the Museum of Colombian Folklore. Nevertheless, in an uninter. 
rupted manner, all kinds of important objects for that end have been accy. 
mulated, with the surety that in a short period the ground floor of the In. 
stitute can be adapted to giving to the public the services of the museum, ty 
which will be added the vast collection of documents of the folklore of Mexico 
which that sister country gave the Institute some years ago. 


Collaboration 


Up to now in this article we have spoken only of the undertakings which 
on behalf of folklore studies in Colombia are being developed by the Nationa 
Ethnological Institute. In spite of the fact that that official Institution is the 
only one which at present accomplishes the patriotic task of encouraging 
studies, guiding them down pathways of rigorous investigative method, as an 
organized science and not as a mere hobby or curious pastime, we must point 
out that also in Colombia there exist many private persons, scholars and 
amateurs who of their own accord cultivate the science of folklore in a form 
more or less methodical and disciplined. Such persons are usually found con- 
nected with the Institute or with its subsidiaries, to which they send their 
works, fruit of their personal investigations; a commission studies these con- 
tributions and passes judgment on the desirability of their publication, since 
they are here dealing with spontaneous collaboration whose value generally 
resides in their purely informative and documentary portions. 

Thus it is that the Institute has succeeded in increasing its field of action, 
joining with its work all those persons in Colombia who concern themselves 
with this type of study. As an encouragement in their work, authors receive 





the printed works published by the Institute. Frequently by seeing the fruit 
of their own investigations published by the Institute, and patterning after 
models of other scholars, they are able to build on the solid base of the scientific 
method. For its part, this official institution gladly lends its advice and als 
its direct material collaboration in the work of installing and the functioning 
of other institutions of cultural character which in some form are related to 
Colombian folklore. It is thus that, for instance, the Institute recently partici 
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manner in the installation of the museum building 
dedicated to the memory of the Liberator, Sim6n Bolivar, at Bucaramanga, 
capital of the Department of Santander, and that at present it oversees and 
superintends the installation of a school of ceramics of the popular type in 
the flowering town of Malambo in the Department of the Atlantic. 


[Translated by Frank Goodwyn.] 


ated in a very active 








INVESTIGATIONS IN URUGUAYAN FOLKLORE 


By Dr. ADoLFo BERRO GARCIA 


HE WRITER, Professor of Linguistic Science in the Faculty of 

Humanities and Sciences of the University of Montevideo, realizing the 

lack of institutes and associations in Uruguay which deal with the og. 
lection and conservation of the traditional lore of the country, a few years agy 
created, in the Faculty, the Department of Folkloristic Investigations of 
Uruguay. This received the cooperation of both professors and students. The 
set themselves the task of collecting the folklore materials which are scattere 
over the country and which are destined to disappear because of the foreign 
elements which immigration has brought to the Republic, introducing different 
customs and ways of life which little by little are destroying the typical and 
native, particularly in the rural areas where all that serves as expression of the 
national soul is found to be strongest. 

Moreover, the influence of radio broadcasting, which carries to all the nation 
on its waves daily information about what is happening in all the world, lec. 
tures, concerts, political news, etc., etc., is also interfering decisively with the 
ancient isolation of the country (the lack of communications or the sparcity of 
relations with more thickly populated areas), and gradually making of all the 
nation one big family. The old customs, the traditional habits, the clothing, 
the celebrations, the dances, the songs, the manner of speech, the sayings and 
proverbs,—all are changing and the folkloristic treasure of the country is being 
displaced. 

In February of 1947 the Department of Folkloristic Studies began to func- 
tion. For the purpose of collecting the material existing in the interior of the 
Republic, a portable recording machine, suited to use electricity where this was 
available and a battery in the more remote regions, was requested of the 
Directing Council of the Faculty of the Humanities. 


THE EXPEDITIONS OF FOLKLORE INVESTIGATION 


With the recorder was initiated the compilation of the songs, narratives, 
sayings, and celebrations belonging to the rural atmosphere. The recorded 





discs, properly annotated and classified, came to constitute the Folklore Record | 


Collection and the Archive created by the Department. 


The collaborators of the Department traveled during the year 1948 through | 
various zones of the Republic: Paysandu, Mercedes, Fray Bentos, Maldonado, | 
Rocha, Aigua and other towns and regions of Uruguay were visited by the 


collectors of the national folklore. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW INSTRUMENTS 


To facilitate the accumulation of folkloristic material and avert the former | 
misfortunes from the use of apparatus too delicate or too sensitive to shak- 
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ings and blows, Webster wire recorders have been ordered. These instruments 
should soon be pressed into service and thus multiply the results of the Depart- 
ment of National Folklore. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMISSIONS OF URUGUAYAN FOLKLORE 


Meanwhile, the department took upon itself the job of organizing Depart- 
mental Commissions in each of the territorial areas of the Republic, seeking to 
staff these with persons who would have the necessary competence, predilection 
for the task, and will to work. Thus were constituted several commissions; 
others are in the process of organization. 

There was adopted a set of by-laws for these commissions. In it are provided: 
Article 1: The Departmental Commissions of Uruguayan Folklore shall be 

subordinate to the Department of Uruguayan Folklore, of the Faculty of 

Humanities and Sciences. 

Article 2: The Department will designate the Departmental Commissions and 
the number of its collaborators can be augmented by a decision of the central 
Department or a proposal of the respective Departmental Commissions. 

Article 3: Each Departmental Commission shall designate a President, and a 
Secretary, by a simple majority of votes. The Commissions will arrive at 
decisions according to the number of members who come to the meetings. 

Article 4: The Archive of the Departmental Commission is under the care of 
the Secretary; in it are to be conserved all the material that has been gath- 
ered regarding Folklore, to be sent later to the central Department of 
investigators. 

Article 5: The Departmental Commissions can propose the persons who, 
according to their judgment, should organize, if it is considered desirable, the 
Sectional and Regional Sub-Commissions which will function in cities, 
towns, and villages of the Department. 


Norms TO WHICH THE COMPILATION OF FOLKLORISTIC 
MATERIAL SHOULD BE SUBJECTED 


As a model for the compilation, the rules laid down by Professor Ralph S. 
Boggs, have been adopted. Professor Boggs, during his trip to Uruguay in 1945, 
made arrangements with the writer for the carrying out of folkloristic investi- 
gation under a common scientific orientation. 

In the statements formulated by the Department of Folklore for the com- 
pilation in the various parts of the country, it is established that the material 
which is to be gathered consists of: 

1. Songs, stories, popular sayings, legends. These folkloristic themes should be 
reproduced with as much accuracy as possible, employing the same terms 
employed by the people, with all their incorrectness and without taking 
away or adding anything, nor touching up the style in any way. 

2. Parties, dances, games and wakes:—instruments, regalia, tools. 

3. Customs, modes of life, clothing, foods and drinks. These folkloristic facts 
should be completed with photographs, drawings and reproductions of 
ancient pictures or tintypes. 
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4. Beliefs, superstitions, popular medicine, healers and fortune-tellers. 
5. Popular speech, proverbs, riddles, special vocabularies, mottos and Sayings 
nicknames. Same observations as for Number 1. 


FOLKLORISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


There has been constituted also, under the direction of the writer, a seminar 
for drawing up an inventory of the works which deal with Folklore of the 
Nation and of Rio de la Plata. One group of teachers and experts is completing 
this inventory, which comprehends for the time being the material available 
in the Public Libraries of Montevideo: the National Library, the Library of the 
Ateneo of Montevideo, the Library of the Historical Museum, and the Munici- 
pal Library of the Capital. 

This catalog will permit the carrying out, with more facility and economy of 
time, the investigations and studies about Uruguayan Folklore; this biblio. 
graphical information can then be amplified by the material on hand in the 
principal private libraries of the capital of the Republic, pending the consent 
and cooperation of the owners. 


Instituto de Estudios Superiores, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
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FOLKLORE ACTIVITIES IN MEXICO DURING 1950 


By VICENTE T. MENDOZA 
President of the Mexican Folklore Society 


science during the present year (1950) can be summarized in the 
following manner: 


T= FOLKLORE ACTIVITIES which Mexico has contributed to the 


Works READ IN THE SESSIONS OF THE MEXICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Lic. Mario Colfn. ‘‘Traiditional corridos of the State of Mexico.” 

Lic. Fernando Anaya Monroy. ‘‘Experiences in the Collection of Folklore.’ 

Profesora Virginia R. R. de Mendoza. ‘‘Folklore Investigations in the Field.” 

Dr. Angel Marfa Garibay K. ‘‘Account of the Texts not used by Sahagitin.”’ 

Prof. Baltazar Samper. ‘“The Section of Musical Investigations of the National 
Institute of Fine Arts.’’ The work of the sub-section on folklore. 

Prof. Francisco Moncada. ‘‘The Collection of Folklore.’’ Mexican Musical 
Folklore. 

Prof. Celedonio Serrano Martinez. “Traditional Ballads of the State of 
Guerrero.” 

Lic. Gonzalo Obreg6n. ‘‘A Recently Discovered Manuscript with Folklore of 
Mexico of the XVIII Century.” 

Prof. Fernando Burgos. ‘‘The Legend of the Crucifix of the Ampollas,’ 
Mérida, Yucatan. 

Maestro Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘‘Popular Poetry. Narrative Ballads. Exaggera- 
tions and Tall Tales.” 

, “Fifty Years of Folklore in Mexico.” 

Prof. Alfonso Villa Rojas. ‘‘Mayan Folklore in Quintana Roo.” 

Prof. Ernesto Mejfa Sanchez. ‘“‘A Nicaraguan Legend about Rubén Darfo.” 


of 





LECTURES IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Federation of Feminine Associations: Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘Mexican Music.” 

St. Louis Institute of Progressive Music Teachers of America: Vicente T. 
Mendoza. ‘‘Mexican Music and Dances.” 

First National Congress of Sociology: Lic. Fernando Anaya Monroy. ‘The 
Autonomy of Folklore as a Science.’’ Prof. Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘‘Folklore 
as an Auxiliary Science.” 


PUBLICATIONS IN WHICH FOLKLORE MATERIALS APPEAR 


Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica de México, Vol. V1. 

La Repiblica. Maestro Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘‘La Misica de México.” 

Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas. Prof. Vicente T. Mendoza. 
Una adoracién de pastores en Chilpancingo, Gro.” 

Nuestra Miisica. Nim. 18. Prof. Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘‘El Tango.” 


III 
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México en el Arte. Nim. 9. Prof. Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘‘Miisica Indigena.” 

Boletin de Musica. Ano I. Nim. 1. Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘‘La Miisica folklorica 
forjadora de la nacionalidad.” 

El Universal, 7 de agosto. Reprint of the above article. 

Tribuna Israelita. Nim. 71. Prof. Vicente T. Mendoza. ‘‘La Zagala, romance 
judio.”’ 

Almanaque de Prevision y Seguridad. Profa. Virginia R. R. de Mendoza. “La 
Llorona”’ and ‘‘Brujas y brujerias.”’ 


BooxKs 


Vida y Costumbres de la Universidad de México. Publicacién conmemorativa 
del IV Centenario. Prof. Vicente T. Mendoza. 

La Lirica Infantil de México. Prof. Vicente T. Mendoza. Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica. 

Los Alacranes en el Folklore de Durango. Francisco Anttinez. 


Attendance of the Folklore Delegation of Mexico at the Meeting of Studies of 
the Panamerican Institute of Geography and History, in Santiago de Chile, 
October, 1950. 


The Mexican Folklore Society continues to maintain the prestige of the 
Science of Folklore in the works read at its sessions as well as in the articles 
published in its yearbook, and the directors, for their part, are doing likewise, 
coordinating the publication of books and articles, as well as holding confer- 
ences and lectures for orientation, and training investigators in the courses 
which are conducted in the National Conservatory of Music, in the National 
School of Music of the University, and in the Summer Courses of the Univer- 
sity. As much attention is given to the courses as to collecting. 


Institute of Aesthetic Investigations, 
National University of Mexico, 
Mexico, D. F. 
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A REPORT ON FOLKLORE RESEARCH 
IN HONDURAS 


By Doris STONE 


consideration the comment on Honduran speech made by the Cuban 

poet and thinker, José Marti, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. He noted that the people, the peasants of Honduras, spoke an aca- 
demic Spanish belonging to former centuries of Spain.’ In other words, the 
language of the country was and is the language of the Golden Age of the 
Iberian Peninsula. And it is this that makes Honduran folklore, for in spite 
of the fact that many people say superficially, ‘‘Oh Honduras, a country of 
Indians!,”’ surprisingly little Indian lore exists. 

Honduras is a country of acculturation, perhaps one of the greatest examples 
of such in America. This has come about through a slow process of history, 
not through overnight changes, which have brought about social conditions 
rather too quickly to be really understood by the majority of the community. 
After the actual conquest, the Indians were not destroyed nor transported 
from one area to another as in many regions of America. The majority of the 
Spanish colonists who settled in Honduras took Indian wives and their chil- 
dren absorbed and passed on customs and lore from both sides of their fore- 
bears. Strangers without understanding termed the people indigenous when 
in truth they were Spanish-American colonial. In other words, they were a 
mixture of what the two distinct cultures had to give. 

It is because of this that there are few areas in Honduras today where the 
name Indian in its real significance can be applied. There is the Mosquitia 
coast in the northeastern part of the republic where the Paya and the Sumu 
border on the half-breed Mosquito or Sambo. There are the mountains of 
La Flor in the northern end of the department of Morazdn (Tegucigalpa) and 
the adjoining portion of southern Yoro, home of the Sula-Jicaque Indians. 
There is a section of IntibucA where a presumably Lenca remnant prevails, 
and a small part of the far west, in the departments of Copan and Ocotepeque 
which can be considered as Maya. This to a certain extent is itinerant Maya 
who go back and forth across the Honduran-Guatemalan boundary without 
regard for political frontiers. The rest of the country, even the famous region 
of the Sierra in the department of La Paz, is not Indian in the primitive pre- 
Columbian sense, but is the result of culture mixtures in varied stages of 
progress. 

It is necessary to have this in mind before one considers Honduran folklore. 
It is necessary also to have a clear conception of the non-indigenous areas of 


T= UNDERSTAND HONDURAN FOLKLORE one has to take into 


1See e.g. Valle, N. D., p. 158; Lizaso, Marti, El Lider Mistico, Buenos Aires, 1940, pp. 
169-170. 
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the country. The north coast is a unit to itself, part of the population , 
composed of Salvadoreans, many of whom have lived and worked in Hop. 
duras for years and consider this country their home. There are also scattered 
beach settlements of Black Caribs, that curious combination resulting from 
Carib Indians and African slaves. Central Honduras includes the greate 
portion of territory and the manner of speaking which caught the interest of 
Marti. Here the population is restricted on the whole to inland valleys oy 
plateaux with a dispersion of people on some hillsides. It is physically a har 
country to traverse, and it is this trait which is in a great part responsible 
for the conservatism of its populace and the persistence of much of its tradi. 
tions. Southern Honduras is again a coastal region. Her people manifest the 
characteristics of those who have easy access to travel and to the sea. In the 
southwest, in Choluteca, the influence of the Nicaraguan countryman is eyi- 
dent. This is the result of pre-Columbian times when tribes of Mexican affinity 
dominated both sections of the modern frontier and of present-day inter. 
marriage. The influence of El Salvador is seen in the southeast mixed toa 
certain degree with peoples of Lenca or Maya extraction. 

It is not surprising, then, to find different types of folklore in Honduras, 
each with a quality of its own and usually with decided geographic frontiers, 
The tragedy connected with a survey of such material is that very little has 
been published. Much is buried in the field notes of investigators in divers 
branches of anthropology, in unprinted literary attempts of local writers, or 
remains still in the memory and on the lips of men and women who dwell in 
the secluded valleys of the interior of Honduras, and who quote to their 
offspring legends at village gatherings, and re-act the unpublished plays of 
their ancestors. In other words, under such circumstances as these folklore had 
its very beginnings. 

It is because of this background that two dictionaries are important ina 
study of Honduran folklore: a colloquial and an academic dictionary. The 
dictionary of provincialisms is necessary for the modern regional or custom 
tales. The best one available is the second edition of Hondurefiismos by Alberto 
Membrefio. This was published in 1897 in Tegucigalpa and is preferable to 
the first and third editions because it has an appendix which includes short 
vocabularies of indigenous Honduran tongues. Some of the languages, for 
example the Jicaque and the Lenca, have practically disappeared. Very few 
word lists exist and these few are scattered in various publications. It is 
essential, however, to know something of these languages or to have access 
to Membrefio’s dictionary if one is to enjoy to the full the tales of the Sierra 
region or the indigenous lore of the inhabitants of La Flor. This should be 
borne in mind for the future as few of these tales have been recorded. It is 
also unfortunate but true that we encounter in Honduras the same difficulty 
we find with publications throughout Central America. The editions are 
exhausted and there is little interest in making new ones. No copy of Membreiio 
is easy to locate. The other dictionary needed for a study of Honduran folklore 
is the Real Academia, preferably one which treats of archaic as well as aca- 
demic modern Spanish. Martf’s comment hints at such an aid, and it should 
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be accepted more than at face value. Such a work is particularly needed in 
connection with the plays which although not published are still enacted yearly 
in the interior villages. 

Honduran folklore can be divided on the whole into five sections. These 
divisions consist of indigenous legends, non-Indian tales or custom stories, 
poems, plays, and music. We take the liberty in this report to indicate the 
existence of certain material even though it has not yet appeared in print, and 
also to list certain authors whose works are in scattered publications without 
giving the complete bibliographical data. 

INDIAN FOLKLORE 
Conzemius, E. 
1928 “Los Indios Payas de Honduras.” In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris. Paris. pp. 54-55. (This is a brief account of Paya superstitions and beliefs.) 
Herrera y Tordesillas, Antonio de 
1726 Historia general de los hechos de los castellanos en las islas i tierra firme del mar 
oceano. Madrid. Dec. IV, lib. VIII, cap. IV, second p. 155, col. 1. 


Stone, Doris 
1948 “The Northern Highland Tribes. The Lenca.” In Bulletin 143. Handbook of 


South American Indians. v. 4. Washington, pp. 216-217. (This is an extremely 
short presentation of two tales.) 
Unpublished material from the Black Caribs collected by the late Ernest Noyes of MARI, 


Tulane University: 
Sweetening a Girl; Vamos a Saint Vincent Cay. 


Non-INDIAN FOLKLORE 

Non-Indian folklore is concerned mostly with tales based on customs or the 
actual description of past traditions or manners. There is also a decided 
emphasis in Honduran literature placed on natural surroundings, a nostalgia 
for the physical aspects of the country which in a sense might be considered 
as an added attribute to regional tales. Many of the sources which should be 
included in a list of non-indigenous folkloric prose are buried in departmental 
monographs, periodicals or journals. The most important of such publications 
are the newspaper La Epoca and the magazine Tegucigalpa, both edited in 
the capital. Rafael Heliodoro Valle’s Semblanza de Honduras is a gold mine 
of folkloric sketches from the pen of the best writers on Honduras. This book, 
printed in Tegucigalpa, unfortunately appears without a date line. Occasionally 
the organ of the Sociedad de Geograffa é Historia, also in Tegucigalpa, in- 
cludes folkloric works. For a complete study of such material, it would be 
necessary to comb these publications and to search the lesser known local 
sheets which are printed in divers departments of the republic, for example, 
El Diario Comercial of San Pedro Sula, and papers of La Ceiba and other 
sections of the north coast. In other words, paper and printing costs have 
helped to keep individual publications down to a minimum and as yet there 
has been no systematic classification of Honduran literature covering all 
periodicals or magazines. The writer is indebted for aid in securing the fol- 
lowing data to Srta. Adolfina Mejfa, Dr. Henry Guilbert, don Alejandro 
Castro h., and don Vicente Machado Valle, all of Tegucigalpa. 
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Aguilar Paz, Jestis 
Leyendas (not published) 
Antdnez C., Rubén 
1937 Monografia del Departamento de Yoro. Tipograffa Nacional. Tegucigalpa. (Con. 
tains legends.) 
Bobadilla h., Perfecto 
1936 Monografia, Geografia e Historia de la Ciudad de San Pedro Sula. Compaiifa 
Editora de Honduras. San Pedro Sula. (This contains some legends and poems, 
In spite of the fact that current beliefs and even attempts at bibliographical 
publications have spread the rumor that there are five editions of this book, 
Prof. Bobadilla himself claims to have only the one mentioned here.) 
Bonilla C., Julio 
1934 ‘Pancho se Lamenta.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 400, p. 9. Tegucigalpa. 
Carfas Reyes, Marcos 
1931 La Heredad. Tip. Nacionales. Tegucigalpa. 
1933 “El Indio.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 343, p. 28. Tegucigalpa. 
1941 Cuentos de Lobos. Imprenta Calderén. Tegucigalpa. 
1945 Second edition of La Heredad. Tip. “Ariston.” Tegucigalpa. 
Carfas R., Castro h., Coello h., y Diaz Z. 
1939 Cuentos Nacionales. Tip. José Trinidad Reyes. San Pedro Sula. 
Castro h., Alejandro 
1934 “La Marimba.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 366, p. 24. Tegucigalpa. 
1948 ‘Lucindo Parrales.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 1033, p. 10. Tegucigalpa. 
Cevallos, Fernando P. 
1939 Folklore Honduretio. Tradiciones de la ciudad de Comayagua. Tip. Nacionales, 
Tegucigalpa. 
Chirinox, Gustavo 
1933 Folklores de Ensueno. Tip. Nacionales. Tegucigalpa. 
1934 Enel Dorado Fabuloso. Tip. ‘‘La Razén.” Tegucigalpa. 
Coello h., Augusto 
1939 See: Cuentos Nacionales. 
Coronado Rivera 
Cuentos (Published in various newspapers). Tegucigalpa. 
Diaz Lozano, Argentina de 
n.d. Perlas de mi Rosario. Tegucigalpa. 
1937 ‘‘La Catedral.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 533, p. 3. Tegucigalpa. 
1940 Topacios. Editorial Calderon. Tegucigalpa. 
1943 English edition of Peregrinajes under title: Enriquetta and I. Farrar & Rinehart. 
hy 2 
1944 Spanish edition called Peregrinajes. Zig-Zag. Santiago, Chile. 
Dfaz Zelaya, Samuel (Luzzie Adams or Pamplinas, pseud. He has published numerous 
stories based on customs, but no books.) 
1931 “El Payador.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 244, p. 11. (Dfaz Zelaya has many tales in 
divers publications.) 
1934 “‘Revancha.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 371, p. 12. Tegucigalpa. 
“Los Pencos.”’ In Tegucigalpa, nu. 390, p. 6. Tegucigalpa. 
1948 “El Zonzorré6n.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 1033, p. 18. Tegucigalpa. 
“Historia de una Terteguita.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 1049, p. 19. Tegucigalpa. 
Ferrera, Fausta 
1938 Cuentos Regionales. Cia. Editora de Honduras. San Pedro Sula. 
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Gamero de Medina, Lucila 
1941 Aida. 
Gonzdlez Rosa, José Marfa 
1949 ‘“Morras o Yucas; A La Ufiita; La Mojiganga; Convite al Aire.” In Revista deb 
Archivo y Biblioteca Nacionales. t. XXVII. Nims. 7 y 8. Tegucigalpa. pp. 
357-364. 
Gutiérrez, Carlos F. 
1898 Angelina. Tip. Nacionales. Tegucigalpa. 
Hartling, Guadalupe Ferrari v. de 
1949 ‘“‘Recuerdos de Antajfio.” In La Epoca, April 3-6. Tegucigalpa. 
Hernandez, Paz 
1936-1937 ‘Justicia; La Plata’; ‘“‘La Hermana Marfa Asuncién”; “El Dormador”. 
In Imparcial de Guatemala. Guatemala. 
Inestroza V., José 
1949 “Tegucigalpa de ayer.” In Revista del Archivo y Biblioteca Nacionales. t. XXVII, 
Nims. 7-8. Tegucigalpa. pp. 352-356. 
Izaguirre, Carlos 
1945 Bajo el Chubasco. Imprenta Nuevo Mundo S.A., México, D. F. (Particularly 
pp. 278-309). 
Jantipo (The writer has not been able to find out the legitimate name of this author.) 
1878 “La Vida de Tegucigalpa.”’ In La Paz, No. 30, Aug. 25. 
Lafnez, Daniel 
N.D. Estampas Locales. Imprenta Calderén. Tegucigalpa. 
Leiva Bueso, Guillermo 
1934 ‘‘La Pesca’’; “El Finado Pablo.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 386, p. 2; p. 9; Tegucigalpa. 
(This writer is concerned principally with costumbristic tales of western Hon- 
duras. He has never published a book.) 
Lobo, Hostilio 
1937 “El Cura del Pueblo.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 557, p. 15. Tegucigalpa. 
Lépez, José Antonio 
1896 ‘‘La Vida de Tegucigalpa.” In Honduras Literaria. Edited by Rémulo E. Durén. 
t. 1, Tegucigalpa. 
Martinez Figueroa, Luis [Esteban Marfil, pseud.] 
1948 ‘Relaciones del Hombre con Los Animales.” In Tegucigalpa, nu. 1067. Teguci- 
galpa. 
Martinez Galindo, Arturo 
1940 Sombra. Tegucigalpa. 
Mejia Nieto, Arturo 
1929 Relatos Nativos. Tip. Nacional. Tegucigalpa. 
1930 Zapatos Viejos. J. Samet, Editor, Av. de Mayo 1242. Buenos Aires. 
1932 El Tunco. Buenos Aires. 
1936 El Chele Amaya y Otros Cuentos. Editorial Ercilla. Santiago, Chile. 
Molina, Juan Ramén 
1948 Prosas. Coleccién ‘‘Los Clasicos del Istmo.’’ Guatemala (Some of these articles 
can be classed as costumbristic or regional.) 
Montoya, Ramén R. 
1936 Un Romance Regional de Amor Hondureno. Tip. ‘‘La Democracia.”’ Tegucigalpa. 
Murillo, Emilio 
1940 Alma Criolla. Imp. La Marina, Tela. 
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Oquelf, Arturo. 
1947 El Gringo Lenca. Imp. Calder6n. Tegucigalpa. 
1948 El Cultivo de la Pereza. Tip.—Litograficos “Ariston.” Tegucigalpa. 
Ortega, Pompilio 
1946 Patrios Lares. Imprenta Calderén. Tegucigalpa. 
1949 ‘“‘Que te Compre Quien no te Conoce.” In Boletin del Comité Nacional del Café, 
p. 697. Tegucigalpa. 
Ramos, Miguel A.; Figueroa, Fernando; Alvarez G., Zacarfas 
1947 Conociendo a Olancho. (This is full of legends and sketches on customs written 
by writers from various sections of the country.) 
Soto, Marco Aurelio 
1896 ‘Santa Lucfa, Felipe II y el Valle de los Angeles Cabajiitas.”” In Honduras 
Literaria. t. 1. Tegucigalpa. 
Tobfas Rosa, José Marfa 
1933 ‘El Rancho de Campuca.” In Tegucigalpa. Nu. 343, p. 25. Tegucigalpa. 
Turcios R., Salvador 
Leyendas (published in various magazines and newspapers). 
Valle, Rafael Heliodoro (Luis G. Urbina, pseud.) 
1928 ‘‘La Vibora de la Barba Amarilla.” In Tegucigalpa. Nu. 55, p. 11 Tegucigalpa, 
“El Arbol que gritaba de Noche.” In Tegucigalpa. Nu. 56, p. 11. Tegucigalpa. 
“E] Duende, Ladr6én Impune de Ganado.” In Tegucigalpa. Nu. 59, p. 8. Teguci- 
galpa. 
“El Buey que cazaba ganado.” In Tegucigalpa. Nu. 65, p. 9. Tegucigalpa. 
“Los Fantasmas de Camaguara.” In Tegucigalpa. Nu. 66, p. 11. Tegucigalpa. 
“El Santo Angel Subirana.” In Tegucigalpa. Nu. 67. p. 10 Tegucigalpa. 
1929 ‘El Tuerto Acero.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 110, p. 6. Tegucigalpa. Nacatamal de 
Nacaome. In Tegucigalpa. No. 150, p. 7, Tegucigalpa. 
1939 Tuierras de Pan Llevar. Ediciones Ercilla. Santiago de Chile. 
n.d. Semblanza de Honduras. Imprenta Calderén. Tegucigalpa. 
1949 ‘‘Leyenda del Lago de Yojoa.” In Diario Comercial. 5 de mayo. p. 4. San Pedro 
Sula. 
Villela Vidal, Humberto y Enrique 
1948 Madre Tierra. Talleres Tipo-Litograficos ‘‘Ariston.’’ Tegucigalpa. 
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POETRY 


One detail is outstanding in the field of poetry, the emphasis on physical 
surroundings. If in Honduras the natural environment were not such a strong 
part of the cultural picture, it would hardly be worth the while to note this 
tendency. However, it is a characteristic which dominates Honduras poetry 
and maintains in a secondary position the depicting of traditions or customs. 
There are countless poems dealing with places, for example, Lake Yojoa and 
various towns and rivers. This is particularly true when one refers to the early 
poets of the republic. The young moderns, such as Lafinez and Alfaro Arriaga, 
are more concerned with regional pictures and might well be classed as apt 
pioneers in poetry which stresses the customs and traditions of Honduras. 


Alfaro Arriaga, Alejandro 
1933 ‘‘Amanecer en la Hacienda.” In Revista de los Archivos de la Biblioteca Nacional. 
Tegucigalpa. 
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Burgos, Joaquin 
1937 “Los Dramas de la Selva.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 541, p. 12. Tegucigalpa. 
Carcamo, Jacobo 
1937 “El Sombrero Empalmado.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 565, p. 15. Tegucigalpa. 
1941 “Guitarra.” In Indice a la Poesta Centroamericana. Edited by Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle. Ediciones Ercilla. Santiago, Chile. pp. 363-364. 
Cisneros, Jeremfas 
1899-1900 ‘‘Lempira.” In Honduras Literaria. Edited by Rémula E. Durdn. 
t. II. Tegucigalpa. 
Dfaz, Joaquin 
1900 “Leyenda Tegucigalpense.” In Honduras Literaria. Edited by Rémulo E. Durén. 
t. II. Tegucigalpa. 
1934 Reprinted in Tegucigalpa. No. 399, p. 20. Tegucigalpa. 
Izaguirre, Carlos 
1932 “Trujillo.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 310, p. 3. Tegucigalpa. 
Lafnez, Daniel 
1937 “‘Soneto a Honduras.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 572, p. 7. Tegucigalpa. 
2? “Al Calor del Fogén.” Tegucigalpa. 
Molina, Juan Ramén 
1911 Tierras, Mares y Cielos. Tip. Nacionales. Tegucigalpa (Certain poems have a 
regional or folkloric value.) 
1937 Second edition. Imprenta Calderon. Tegucigalpa. 
1947 Third edition. Coleccién “Los Clasicos del Istmo.”” Guatemala. 
Navas de Miralda, Paca 
1937 “Estampas de Feria.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 572, p. 3. Tegucigalpa. (This writer 
has produced many folkloric verses and tales in divers publications but no book.) 
Suasnavar, Constantino 
1937 “Romance de Chico Moya.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 522, p. 20. Tegucigalpa. 
‘“Estampas Claras.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 525, p. 15. Tegucigalpa. 
“Cuando Vengan los Turistas.’’ In Tegucigalpa. No. 526, p. 22. Tegucigalpa. 
“Valor.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 529, p. 7. Tegucigalpa. 
“Viejo Romance del Duende.”’ In Tegucigalpa. No. 530, p. 17. Tegucigalpa. 
“India.” In Tegucigalpa. No. 546, p. 13. Tegucigalpa. 
Tobfas Rosa, José Marfa 
1932 Cuentos y Fdébulas en verso. Talleres Tipo. Nacionales. Tegucigalpa. 
Turcios, Froylan 
1939 “Tierra Maternal”; “‘Los Coyolares, Pajaros del Creptisculo, Los Alcaravanes.” 
In Antologia de Poetas Hondurefios. Edited by Jesis Castro. Tip. Nacionales. 
Tegucigalpa. 
Valle, Rafael Heliodoro 
1917 El Perfume de la Tierra Natal. Tipo-Litograffa y Fotograbado Nacionales. 
Tegucigalpa. 
DRAMATIZATIONS 
Plays are an important part of the cultural life of the interior Honduran 
communities. Unfortunately published plays are scarce. Dramas are enacted 
yearly in the interior settlements and fall into two categories, the indigenous- 
colonial and the colonial of the Golden Age of Spain. The indigenous colonial 
are in reality a combination of stylized dramas and dances. Amongst the 
Lenca, for instance, recitation forms an important part of any ritual or drama 
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dance. The colonial plays have their roots in medieval Spain and to a certain 
extent are a result of the eighth-century wars against the Sarracens. Chief 
amongst these are the “Moors and the Christians” and ‘“The Tragedy of San 
Sebastian.’ Although various versions are found throughout America, each 
one is influenced by the aboriginal culture which formed part of the background 
of the particular geographical section involved. In interior Honduras, the 
Lenca tribes were important in the culture pattern. It is this aspect that has 
left its mark on the current dramatizations and costumes which are seep 
throughout the central portion of the country. It is a semblance of the con. 
tinuity of relationship between the roots of the past and the actuality of the 
present. 

Two accounts relating to dramatizations have been published although the 
writer has various manuscripts awaiting more complete study. The short list 
below includes the only printed reports known to us which even touch these 
dramatizations. Both articles relate to the indigenous-colonial presentations, 


Squier, E. G. 
1859 ‘“‘A Visit to the Quajiquero Indians.” In Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. No. 
CXIII, V. XIX, pp. 605-606. 
Stone, Doris 
1948 ‘The Northern Highland Tribes. The Lenca.” In Bulletin 143. Hand-Book of 
South American Indians. v. 4. Washington. p. 214. 


Music 


The same comments and lack of publication in the field of drama can be 
applied to that of music. The music of Honduras which has been reproduced 
for the public is not folklore and has little or nothing to do with customs or 
traditions. Some records of local songs have been made by the late Ernest 
Noyes of Tulane University. The real music of the country, however, has 
scarcely been touched and is fast disappearing. The “‘Danzas,’’ “‘Mazurcas,” 
“‘Paso-dobles,”’ ‘‘Valses,’’ and ‘‘Chotis’”” are as much heirlooms of colonial 
Spain as the religious dramatizations already mentioned. The dance of the 
Sierra region ‘‘E] Coyote,’ and that of the central section, ‘‘Las Cadenas’”’ are 
folk dances which should be recorded before they have passed into oblivion. 

In conclusion, we feel that certain individuals who are attempting to con- 
serve even in unpublished form the legends and traditions of the past should 
be mentioned and encouraged in their almost gratuitousless job. Among such 
persons the writer would like to call particular attention to Don Jestis Aguilar 
Paz, Don Mauricio Ramirez, the Honorable Rafael Heliodoro Valle, and the 
aforementioned Dr. Henry Guilbert, Don Alejandro Castro h., and Don 
Vicente Machado Valle. 


Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: 1950 


COMPILED BY VIOLETTA HALPERT 


[The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
has received notice of the following work in progress in 1950. Listed are projects 
newly undertaken or hitherto unreported, and previously listed projects* for 
which completion, discontinuation, suspension or specific progress has been 
indicated. Books and articles published in 1950, which will be listed in the 
appropriate bibliographies, are here omitted.] 


Vicente Acosta is now completing Corridos in Southern Arizona, his master’s thesis at 
the University of Arizona. 

Russell Alspach is working on the legendary sources of Yeats’s ‘The Two Kings.” 

Karl Ames reports that his high school classes in American Literature (the Bronx, New 
York City) are collecting “‘local and current material . . . street cries, jingles, games, 
sayings, riddles, jokes, stories.” 

Frank L. Baer is working, with Stanley Kimmel, on the final draft of a book about Wash- 
ington, D.C. It deals with ‘‘the town behind the political front,” and involves a certain 
amount of local folklore. He continues research on the Grail Legends. 

John Ball writes that the Archive of Ohio Folklore at Miami University is developing a 
general reference collection of recordings of folk music, and a specialized reference 
collection of recordings of blues, ragtime, and jazz. 

Jonas Balys has continued his collecting of folklore from Lithuanian ethnic groups in the 
United States. During the summer he recorded 192 songs in New England, bringing 
the total of his collected folksongs to more than 1,000 variants. He is compiling a 
collection, American-Lithuanian Folk Ballads and Songs. Folk Magic, a manuscript 
which is ready for publication, contains more than 500 charms and incantations, 
prayers and magic formulas. 

Dorothea Banners completed, as a master’s thesis at Cornell University, ‘‘Lore of Wayne 
County, Pa.” 

Marius Barbeau has been engaged in a study of New England folk arts and their influence 
on North Pacific Indians and Eskimos. He has been aided in this research by a Viking 
Fund grant. 

William R. Bascom and Mrs. Bascom are doing field work among the Yoruba of Nigeria 
during 1950-1951, on a Fulbright grant. Mr. Bascom is completing his general ethnog- 
raphy, begun in 1937-1938, while Mrs. Bascom is concentrating on folklore, particularly 
Yoruba proverbs. They expect to record on tape myths, songs and folk tales. 

Ernest W. Baughman, who is working on “A Comparative Study of the Folktales of 
England and of North America” has finished extensive abstracting of the tales and has 
begun to type the motif analysis which will be a part of the thesis. 

A. Delight Bobilya reports that twenty-six chapters have so far been edited for a book 
of folklore, Gems From Our Rural Heritage, which she is compiling for the Rural Youth 
of the U.S.A. Conference. Meant to appeal expressly to young people, the book will 


*See “Work in Progress” in the Journal, 60 (April-June, 1947), 175-181; 61 (January- 
March, 1948), 71-81; 62 (January-March, 1949), 48-57; 63 (January-March, 1950), 85-92. 
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have a chapter for each state, giving a typical tale, folk song, folk craft, and folk game, 
with historical and geographical background. 

George W. Boswell has completed “Reciprocal Influences in Tunes and Texts of the 
Southern Traditional Ballad,” his doctoral dissertation at George Peabody College for 
Teachers. He has continued to collect the folk songs of Tennessee, of which he now 
has about 450. He is studying especially ballad text and tune structure, and ornamenta. 
tion in traditional singing. 

Walter E. Boyer and A. F. Buffington collect Pennsylvania folk songs together. With D. H, 
Yoder, they have completed for publication a book, Songs Along the Mahantongo, 

B. H. Bronson continues his study of tune types, ‘‘with the help of IBM and mother-wit.” 
He has completed his comprehensive study on the musical aspects of the Child ballads, 

Charles F. Bryan has begun work on a book about American folk instruments. 

Annabel Morris Buchanan is preparing three volumes composed of folk material she 
has collected over a number of years. The first, which she calls Mountain Magic, 
contains numerous folk tunes and texts, with notes, sketches of the people of the 
White Top mountain region (five states), photographs, etc. Her book on early American 
psalmody, the folk influence on it, and the tunes and texts still extant through oral 
tradition, is tentatively entitled The Harp of David. A third book will contain super- 
stitions and customs from the Cumberlands, and songs from Mrs. Buchanan’s ex- 
tensive collection. With Nora Dixon McGee, she collected additional material this 
summer in the Cumberlands of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Elizabeth Burchenal is doing research on the ethnic pattern of American colonies, 1632- 
1775, in connection with a special study of the origin of distinctive regional types of 
American folk dances. 

Arthur L. Campa writes that research for the folk music repository in Colorado is being 
continued under a grant from the University of Denver. A study on the folk theatre 
is progressing under his direction. 

Joseph Campbell has finished editing the Viking Portable Arabian Nights, for spring 
publication. It will include about forty representative tales and synopses of the rest. 
He is also editing for early publication Heinrich Zimmer’s posthumous volume, The 
Philosophies of India. The book contains ‘‘a considerable amount of material pertinent 
to the study of Indian and Buddhistic folklore.” 

Lucile H. Charles has in preparation two pieces for her series of cross-cultural studies of 
primitive drama: “‘Some Aspects of Drama in Shamanism” and ‘“‘Drama in War.” 
Tristram P. Coffin, who is preparing an Index to the Journal of American Folklore, has 
covered the first ten volumes to date. He is including motifs, first lines of songs, games, 
rhymes, state material, and material from specific ethnic groups. He is planning also 
an article on the ‘“‘Hannah Robinson” legend of South County, Rhode Island. Work 
on the previously reported bibliography of non-traditional Anglo-American Songs has 

been suspended. (See G. Malcolm Laws). 

Earl W. Count reports ‘‘considerable progress” on his monograph, ‘The Earth-Diver,” 
which is nearly completed. He plans to resume work on his textbook of mythology early 
in 1951. 

Harold Courlander is studying the folk music of the southern United States, with a grant 
in aid from the Viking Fund. 

Helen Creighton spent five months, June through September, recording more than 250 
folk songs in Halifax County, Nova Scotia. 

Walter M. Cywinski reports work on ‘Polish Folklore: A Study in Acculturation.” 

Levette J. Davidson is completing a revision of his A Guide to American Folklore for 

publication in book form early in 1951. 
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EC. Davis is writing a Master’s thesis in Anthropology at the University of California 
on “The General Characteristics of Myths and Tales of the Indians of the Southeastern 
United States.” 

Richard Dorson, after a year’s research in England for his study of the growth of the 
English folklore movement, has revised his general plan somewhat. The emphasis was 
originally to be on the late nineteenth century; now he will cover the whole century 
from 1813. 

W. Eberhard has completed Types of Turkish Folk-Tales, a study of Turkish folk tales 
based on more than 3000 modern tales collected under the supervision of his former 
colleague, Prof. P. N. Boratav, of Ankara, Turkey. He has recently translated into 
English several articles by other scholars on Turkish folklore. 

Marjorie Edgar, in addition to her major project of collecting the Finnish songs of 
Minnesota, is now recording Hebridean songs from the Island of Lewis, as found in 
Minnesota and the Thunder Bay area (Fort William and Port Arthur and vicinity) 
of Ontario, Canada. She has also recently begun to record Swedish songs and other 
folklore in Washington County, Minnesota. 

Samuel H. Elbert’s completed study, “The Chief in Hawaiian Mythology,” has been 
accepted as his doctoral thesis at Indiana University, and will be published in Hawaii. 

Jacob A. Evanson is editing from his extensive manuscript collection of Rhode Island 
folk songs ‘‘a small sheaf”’ which will be issued by Rhode Island State College for use 
in the state schools. 

Harold W. Felton is working on a book of cowboy songs, prepared for children, which he 
hopes to publish next spring. 

William N. Fenton, in the course of studying factionalism in three North American Indian 
tribal cultures—Taos, Klamath, Blackfeet—recorded on tape six reels of Southwest 
and Blackfeet dance songs, with texts, a Blackfeet adoption ceremony, and a Klamath 
tradition of the Treaty of 1864, in Reservation English. 

Paul Fetzer, a graduate student in Anthropology at the University of Washington, has 
spent some months in the field with Nuksak Salish Indians (Northwest Washington). 
His collected linguistic and ethnographic materials include recordings of myths. 

Arthur Field is enlarging his study of ‘The Use of Folklore in the Analysis of Culture,” 
hoping to publish it as a monograph. Assisted by Thorne Shipley, a clinical psychologist, 
he is attempting to determine what murder ballads, in this instance, can reveal about 
the people who sing them and the society in which they move. 

Margaret Gillis Figh, in collaboration with Mildred Mitcham Nelson, is making a collec- 
tion of Alabama folklore, with special emphasis on the folk tale. They have collected 
in a number of Alabama counties and have made bibliographies of folklore in various 
Alabama libraries. Mrs. Figh is currently working on an article on folklore in the work 
of Rufus Sanders, an Alabama humorist of the ninteenth century. 

David G. Graham has ready for publication a book of songs and stories collected from 
the ethnic group in West China called the Ch’uan Miao. The material, which was 
written down in Chinese and then translated, is classified as legends, historical tra- 
ditions, songs, short stories, and folk tales. 

John Greenway writes: ‘‘As a Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania I 
am... making a study and compilation of American folk songs of social protest.” 
George Herzog has completed a study of Tonkawa Indian music and a functional analysis 
of Jabo (Liberia) proverbs. He has finished also the music for the first volume of 
Yugoslav heroic epic poetry from the Milman Parry collection at Harvard University, 
which he is preparing for publication with Albert B. Lord. In progress are several 
studies in African folklore, and a comparative study of Finno-Ugrian folk music. He 
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is also undertaking a revision of his previous survey, Research in Primitive and Folk 
Music in the United States (ACLS Bulletin 24, 1936), in collaboration with Violett, 
Halpert and others. A catalogue of the Archive of Folk and Primitive Music at Indiana 
University is under way. 

Melville J. Herskovits is writing “The World-View of a ‘Shouting’ Church,” an analysis 
of the form and theological content of sermons recorded in a Chicago Negro church, 

Dan G. Hoffman is making a series of studies of the influence of folklore and the use of 
folk materials in the works of several major American authors. He is also developing a 
course-plan in American folklore for the Education Committee of the American Folk. 
lore Society. 

Dorothy Howard, with Eloise Ramsey, is completing a bibliography of folklore fo, 
children and young people. 

Arthur Palmer Hudson has completed two papers: “A Gory Garland: North Caroling 
Ballads of the Murderous Lover,” and ‘‘The Impact of Folklore on American Poetry,” 
During the summer of 1950 he collected folk songs and other folklore in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina. He has completed, with H. M. Belden, the editing of 
the ballads and songs in the Frank C. Brown collection of North Carolina folklore, 

Stanley Edgar Hyman is collecting and compiling variants of “The One-Eyed Riley” 
for a monograph on the subject. 

Cecilia P. Irwin has undertaken a classification of the narrative motifs in the Narrations 
Joyeuses Advenues de Nostre Temps, as her Master's thesis at the University of South 
Carolina. 

Melville Jacobs is beginning an analysis of literary style in Chinook mythology. 

George Pullen Jackson reports that he is revising his thematic index of about 1,200 folk 
tunes, preparatory to ‘‘a possible microfilming.” 

Moritz Jagendorf made two field trips in 1950 to collect material for his book, Folkstories 
of the Lake States. He is doing both research and fieldwork for a book on the Catskill 
mountains, is slowly accumulating material for a volume to be called ‘‘Folk-Life,” 
and is preparing an article on ‘The American Folkstory.” 

R. D. Jameson has in progress ‘‘An Archive of New Mexico Folktales” and lists as new 
work ‘Folklore of Forbidden Things.” He has temporarily postponed his study of 
Chinese folk tales. 

William Jansen has three article-length projects under way: ‘‘Confusions Between Folk 
Collector and Folk Scholar,” ‘Social Patterns in Folk and Popular Song (primarily 
late nineteenth century),” and ‘‘The Patterns of the Rhymed Folk Riddle.’’ A longer 
study, ‘“‘The Folk History of a Town,” is temporarily suspended. 

Louis C. Jones, with Jean Lipman, has begun a study of the correlation between American 
folklore and American folk art. 

Howard Kaufman, a graduate student at Indiana University, is doing a study of Cheyenne 
Indian music. 

Marjorie Kimmerle has half finished her field work for a Linguistic Atlas of Colorado, 
which is to be part of a proposed Rocky Mountain Linguistic Atlas. 

Gertrude Kurath continued her Iroquois field work and transcription of recordings at 
Six Nations, in August, assisted by Joseph Raben. She has also transcribed by ear some 
Cherokee songs from Qualla Reservation, North Carolina. She is preparing choreog- 
raphies and music for William Fenton’s monograph on the Coldspring Seneca. 

Juana de Laban is working on ‘The Hungarian Bridal Ballads.” 

Barbara Lattimer is writing her doctoral dissertation at Harvard University on Serbian, 

Czech and Slovak ritual wedding songs (poetics, symbolism of images used, and function 

in ritual), using material collected during field work in Czechoslovakia in 1949. 
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G. Malcolm Laws, Jr. is preparing a bibliography of non-traditional Anglo-American 

ngs. 

stineent Leach reports a study and anthology of ballads, English and American, 
in press. He is presently working on Folklore and Folksongs of Newfoundland, based on 
collections made there recently, on grants from the American Philosophical Society. 

Maria Leach writes that work has begun on the Index volume to the completed Dictionary 
of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. The analytical index and full bibliography will 
allow coverage of many folklore subjects which do not appear as alphabetical entries. 

Norman H. Lerman collected folk tales from Salish speaking Indians of the lower Fraser 
River valley (British Columbia) during the summer of 1950, recording 107 culture hero 
and trickster tales and legends of historical events. Mr. Lerman will make a comparative 
study of this material, utilizing published folk tales from surrounding regions, for his 
master’s thesis in Anthropology at the University of Washington. 

Edwin M. Loeb’s manuscript of the folklore of the Kuanyama Ambo, a Bantu tribe of 
Southwest Africa, contains texts and translations of stories, songs, proverbs and riddles. 
It has been submitted for publication. 

Alan Lomax has been in Europe assembling for Columbia records what he hopes will 
become ‘‘a sort of World Library of Folk and Primitive Music,”’ one hour for each 
country or region, on long-playing records. Each album is to be edited by a respected 
collector in the special field. The Musee de l’Homme is compiling an African album and 
the Musee deL’Art Populaire is doing one on France. Mr. Lomax hopes to finish his book 
of Southern Negro documentaries before his return to this country. 

Susan Madrid has deposited at the University of Arizona Folklore Archive an unpublished 
manuscript of Spanish folklore in Clifton, Arizona. It includes tales, remedies, riddles, 
etc., and a text of the folk play, Los Pastores. 

Franklin Meine is preparing, for publication in 1951, an edition of the Davy Crockett 
Almanacs (Nashville, Tennessee, 1835-1841), which will contain verbatim copies of 
the texts, reproductions of the original woodcuts, and an introductory essay by Mr. 
Meine. 

Allan Merriam is making a study of Bahian Afrobrazilian Songs, at Northwestern 
University. 

Eugenia Millard will shortly complete her doctoral dissertation (Cornell University) on 
Children’s Rhymes of New York State. 

Robert J. Miller is studying distributions in particular as he works with his collection of 
Makah folklore. He hopes to complete soon an article on problems in the collection of 
folklore, based on Makah material. 

Alton C. Morris is now preparing Place Names of Florida for publication. 

Ruth Ann Musick, functioning as archivist of the West Virginia Folklore Society, is 
attempting to ascertain the nature and location of all the extant collections of folk 
material in the state. She continues with her own collecting activities. 

David McIntosh, with Jesse Harris, is beginning work on a general book of the folklore 
of Southern Illinois, based on material already collected. 

Bruno Nettl is making a study of Arapaho Indian music, at Indiana University. 

Clark S. Northup is working on a book to be called Myth and Poetry, which will include 
some discussion of Classical and Germanic folklore. 

Holger Olof Nygard writes: ‘In a doctoral dissertation at the University of California 

I am analyzing the variants of the ‘Lady Isabel and the Elf-knight” ballad (Child 4) 

from the western and northern countries of Europe, with a view to determining the 

roads of dissemination of the motif and the reasons for particular and extraordinary 
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variation in narrative among the many international forms of the ballad (as far as 
conjecture may safely go).” 

David L. Olmsted is collecting Korean folk tales (texts and translations) for linguistic 
analysis. 

Harry Oster completed a thesis on Whittier and Folklore for the Master’s degree at Cornel} 
University. 

Muriel Thayer Painter recently prepared a popular account of the Yaqui Easter Ceremony 
at Pascua. It will be followed by a longer and more detailed bulletin on the san, 
subject. 

Sirvart Poladian has made a study of Reverend John Tufts and three-part music jy 
America (ca. 1712-1738). She is also making an analysis of musical styles in the fo 
songs of New Jersey, as represented in her completed transcriptions of several hundred 
songs recorded by Herbert Halpert. 

Charles Francis Potter has contracted with a publisher for an omnibus book on American 
folk rhymes, is doing a book of riddle studies, a book of early autograph album rhyme, 
and a monograph on the variants of the shepherd’s score or Indian counting. 

Juan B. Rael reports that his editing of the approximately 500 New Mexican folk tales 
he has collected is almost completed. 

Martha Champion Randle recorded some mythological texts and ‘‘a few modern folk. 
loristic stories” at Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, Canada, during the past summer, 

J. Russell Reaver and student collectors under his guidance have collected during the 
past year about 300 Florida folk tales and legends, as well as ballads, songs, proverbs, 
riddles, etc. Mr. Reaver has just begun a study of more than 1,000 tall tales in manv. 
script, collected from every southern state through the cooperation of The Progressize 
Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. A book is planned. An article on variants of a metro- 
politan ghost tale, ‘‘Embalmed Alive,’’ has been completed. 

Charles G. Rowe’s article, ‘“‘Dolos, Creole Proverbs of French Guiana,”’ written in collabora 
tion with Auguste Horth, has been completed and accepted for publication. He lists as 
a new project the collecting of Spanish proverbs in Texas. 

Carmen Roy has edited for publication in Canada a book of fairy tales which she collected 
is Gaspesie, province of Quebec. 

Ruth Rubin is revising a number of essays which she wrote for various Yiddish and English 
publications during the past ten years. She plans to make of them a book which will 
evaluate historically the nineteenth-century Yiddish folk song. 

Barry Schwartz has found that medical school is rich in ‘‘a very esoteric lore consisting 
of songs, mnemonics, stories, and jokes.”’ He is collecting such materials during his 
years as a medical student, and would be happy to hear of others interested in this 
important part of medical education. 

Thomas A. Sebeok reports that Volume I of his Studies in Cheremis Folklore is completed 
and accepted for publication. It includes an index to Cheremis riddles by Archer Taylor, 
an index to Cheremis proverbs by Warren Roberts, and a complete type and moti 
analysis by Anton N. Nyerges. Mr. Sebeok is now at work on Volume II, which wil 
deal with materia medica, predictions, witchcraft, magic, divinations, and various 
aspects of religion. He has just finished a paper on ‘‘Levirate Among the Cheremis a 
Reflected by their Songs.”’ In his ‘‘spare time” he is editing some Aymara tales od: 
lected in 1947, which he hopes to publish, with linguistic analysis, shortly. 


Helen H. Simpson is engaged in the collection and comparative study of Finnish folklore | 


in the United States. 


Grace Partridge Smith has returned to her collecting of the folklore of the region known 


as “Egypt” in Southern Illinois. 
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George S. Snyderman is currently working un problems surrounding Seneca Lay Healing. 
. He has collected cases in the field at Coldspring-Quaker Bridge, New York. 

Felix Sper regretfully reports that he has been obliged to discontinue his project on “The 
Birth Motif in Folklore, Art, etc.” 

Mary Agnes Starr has been collecting French folk songs throughout the Mississippi valley _. 
for a number of years, and has given many lecture and song programs of French- 
Canadian material. Recently she recorded songs from the centenarian son of a voyageur, 
in Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and will continue recording with her own machine in 
the coming year. For the past three years she has been especially interested in survivals 
of the old custom, or song, called ‘‘La Guignolee” or “‘La Gui-annee.”’ She has collected 
some versions of it and has done considerable library research. In addition to collecting 
songs, Mrs. Starr records superstitions, ghost stories, fairy tales, nursery games, recipes, 
and finger plays of all nationalities. 

Theodore Stern is doing research in Klamath mythology. 

Jane Stine is preparing ‘The Function of Creation Myths in the Culture of the Gabon 
Pygmies and the Fang,” as her Master’s thesis in Anthropology at Catholic University. 

George Strem is finishing a study entitled ‘The Significance of the Folktale.” 

Amos Taub has completed ‘An Analysis of the Traditional Poetry of the Yaqui Indians,” 
an unpublished master’s thesis at the University of Arizona. It includes a study of the 
Deer and Coyote songs, collected in text, with both interlinear and free translations, 
and an analysis of meaning based on social and ritual relations. Mr. Taub continues 
to work in this field. 

Sol Tax writes: “‘Using material of the Indians of Panajachel, Guatemala, I am beginning 
... to develop a methodology for abstracting from particular beliefs the underlying 
belief and value system, or world-view.” 

Ruth Underhill has been doing research on the Peyote cult as carried on by Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians. 

Francis Utley has completed two new papers: “‘A Critical Approach to Folklore” and 
“The Foggy Foggy Dew” and reports considerable progress on his book, Noah, His 
Wife, and the Devil. 

William J. Wallrich has in preparation a volume of Los Hermanos Penitente material, 
chapters of which are being published as articles. His second child’s book of South- 
western folk tales, Sandy Wind-Drinker, is completed. He is working on a book con- 
cerning Southwestern lost mines, and treasures that have a ghost connected with them. 
His collection of barroom lore, slang, and argot, now includes more than 8,000 items. 

Richard A. Waterman writes: “I am translating Yoruba-language texts collected in Cuba, 
with the help of a West African interpreter, for a paper on the Afro-cuban religious 
cults.” 

D. K. Wilgus is writing, as his doctoral dissertation for Ohio State University, a critical 
history of twentieth-century ballad scholarship in Great Britain and the United States. 
He will include materials relating to the study of folk song as well as the ballad. He is 
also working on an article, ‘Authorship of ‘King James and Brown’ (Child 180).” 

Mrs. Eddie W. Wilson is currently working on ‘The Spider and the American Indian.” 

Gordon Wilson has collected over 1,000 folk similes in the past year, from his students at 
Western State College, Kentucky, and plans to arrange them for the proverb project of 
the American Dialect Society. His syndicated folklore column is now in its sixteenth 
year, appearing in 89 Kentucky newspapers. 

Nathalie F. S. Woodbury is working on two manuscripts: “Vehicle Names in Guatemala,” 
and ‘‘Bengal Mohammedan Folk Tales.” She collects Kentucky malapropisms. 

Harriet B. Woodward has been doing library, museum and field research in Oklahoma 
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for more than a year, investigating the traditions and customs of the Kickapoo and 
Shawnee tribes. The history of the use of peyote by these tribes in the Native American 
Church (chartered by the Oklahoma legislature) has been completed. 

Leah R. C. Yoffie reports that she is doing research on “The Jewish Feast of Purim,” 



















ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects newly undertaken or in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special 
studies, library and museum research, and field collecting. For previously 
reported projects only specific progress, completion, or discontinuation will be 
noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in Progress: 1951" should be sent to Mrs. Herbert 
Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by October 15. 
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FOLKLORE: SOCIAL SCIENCE OR HUMANISTIC DISCIPLINE? 


The integration of knowledge is a major challenge of our day. Specialization 
of academic disciplines has rendered it impossible for men and women to 
attain the rounded and balanced knowledge of the world that is the professed 
goal of all programs of liberal education. Refinement of method, fragmenta- 
tion of problem, precious and esoteric terminology have made communication 
dificult between scholars even in related disciplines. 

Physical scientists grope for values to which they can anchor their uneasy 
justification of researches, some of the implications of which reveal a per- 
spective that is anything but pleasant. Students of society strive for the pre- 
cision of the natural sciences and quite disregard the creative aspects of human 
life. Those whose concern is with value-systems, aesthetic achievements and 
symbolic orientations are at a loss to set their analyses in the social matrix out 
of which these have been derived. 

In this confusion folklore should be able to make an effective contribution 
toward the integration of knowledge. Despite our controversies, certain rele- 
vant consenses of approach and concept are immediately discernible. For 
folklore has always been integrative in its approach to its data. It is deeply 
concerned with an important aspect of the creative life of peoples, and the 
materials with which it has in large measure dealt afford many statements of 
the motivations and drives underlying day-to-day behavior. Much of what 
folklore studies and its data require a point of view that transcends the per- 
spective of the scholar whose intellectual preoccupations are limited by the 
established sanctions of his own way of life. And it has always been cross- 
disciplinary, bridging the humanities and the social sciences. 

A full understanding of the data of folklore calls on the resources both of 
those who can assess the formal aspects of creative works and who can analyze 
the social significance of these forms. Folklore opens doors to a better compre- 
hension of the nature and functioning of culture as a whole and the role of 
the artist in his society, which alone can give meaning to sterile debates over 
artificial dichotomies that mark so much of contemporary literary criticism. 
On the other hand, to recognize how the creative artist influences the society 
of which he is a part, changing its patterns of thought, altering its systems of 
affective and perceptive symbols, and contributing to the dynamics of its 
total culture, will vivify equally sterile debates over social structures and 
modes of social interaction. 

This kind of attack is essential if we are to achieve the reintegration in 
world-view that is the mark of the balanced social system and the goal of the 
educated man. The whole history of the study of folklore indicates that here 
folklorists have a real opportunity if they will but make their voice heard.— 
M.J.H. 
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Four RarE CHILD FRAGMENTS:—In the Vermont Historical Society, Proceedings, Ney 
Series, VII, pp. 73-98 I noticed that seven Child ballads that have not to my knowledge 
been printed in America are now in the Helen Hartness Flanders Ballad Collection at 
Middlebury College. Feeling such material to be of sufficient general interest that it 
should appear in a national publication, I wrote Mrs. Flanders for permission to edit the 
texts for the Journal. Her reply informed me that three of the songs (‘‘Saint Stephen and 
Herod”’ (Child 22); ‘‘The Rose of England’’ (166); and “John Thompson and the Turk" 
(266)) will appear in a new collection of New England ballads that she is preparing, but 
suggested that I might use the other transcriptions as I see fit. These four remaining texts 
are but small fragments. Nevertheless, their rarity warrants some comment upon them, 

The lines below were collected by Mrs. Flanders from the late George Edwards of 
Seton, East Riding, Yorkshire who spent his final days in Burlington, Vermont. The texts 
as they appear here are copied from a letter from Mrs. Flanders to me, dated June 4, 
1949. 

“Willie’s Lyke Wake’’ (Child 25): 


Kind sir, if you please. 

He laid himself down as if he were dead. 
According to the story of the ballad, the line printed first here would probably follow 
the one printed second, as Willie pretends he is dead before the girl appears. But, as there 
is no line in Child that even approximates ‘‘Kind sir, if you please”’ it is silly to speculate 
on this point. The second verse does, however, have definite counterparts in Child C: 
“‘He laid him down as he were dead” and in A: ‘‘He lay doun just as he war dead.” As 


such an expression appears in no other Child text, Edwards’ variant probably stems from 
the same source as these two early nineteenth-century songs. 


“Tur Gay GosHAWK”’ (Child 96) 


Edwards could not recall any of the lines of this ballad, but described it for Mrs. 
Flanders in the following way: 
The lover went up to England. They took her up there in a coffin. They were to stop at the first 
kirk to get her across the border. There was to be a second stop (Edwards could not remember 
where). The third stop was to be their destination. 


If Edwards was recalling the details of his variant accurately, his text may well have been 
a unique one. All the Child songs find the girl ‘‘going up to Scotland” to meet her lover 
and find the procession stopping three times before the arrival at the final kirk. The only 
exception to this sequence is Child E, which has but three stops. However, this text is 
a compounded one and a comparison between it and its sources (see Child, IV, 482-484) 
indicates that four stops were an original feature of the variant. It should also be noted 
that Edwards did not recall the basic motif of the story, the trick that the lovers play 
on the girl’s family. This significant part of the story may have been lost in transmission. 

I might mention that the late Reed Smith included ‘The Gay Goshawk”’ in his list 
of American survivals of Child ballads, SFQ, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 9-11. I know of no one 
who has seen his text, however. 
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“Robin Hood and the Bishop” (Child 143): 
And as he walked the forest through. 
Edwards’ line is from Stanza 3 of Child’s text and undoubtedly has a broadside origin. 
In Child the line reads “And as he walkd the forest along,” and with its two variations 
that come later in the poem “But as they were riding the forest along” and ‘‘And then 
(when) they brought him through the wood” serves as a sort of incremental vestige in 
the development of the story. That is to say, Edwards has recalled the one line that he 
might be expected to recall after all others have been forgotten. 
“Northumberland Betrayed by Douglas” (Child 176): 
Now haud thy tongue... 
And let the talking be 
For all the gold in old England 
Would not... me. 
Edwards’ refused to sing this song to Mrs. Flanders because he said it reflected dishonor 
on his family, but she managed to pick up the stanza above from his conversations about 
the ballad. The lines are from Stanza 9 of Child’s text, 
Now hold thy tongue, thou goodlye ladye 
And let all this talking bee, 
Ffor all the gold that’s in Loug Leuen 
William would not liuor me. 
TRISTRAM P, CoFFIN 


Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


On CHILD 76 AND 173 IN Divers HANnps:—Further evidence keeps turning up to 
support Wayland D. Hand's timely warnings in his Journal editorial (Jan.-March, 1948, 
p. 82) concerning the strange happenings to the traditional’ballads now being made 
available to the general public, and to illustrate his statement of the need ‘‘to combat the 
many negative forces at work in the field of the folk arts by insisting on greater fidelity 
to source materials. .. .”’ In an album of phonograph recordings (Capitol CC75) released 
early in 1948 and called ‘American Folk Songs,”’ there is included the song “‘He’s Gone 
Away” (a variant of ‘‘The Lass of Roch Royal’’). In the descriptive statement on the 
album, we are told that “In the arranging of these songs,” the arranger “has been careful 
to preserve the modal form characteristic of each individual melody. . . .”” The singer had 
evidently heard John Jacob Niles’ rendition of ‘‘He’s Gone Away” and used it (with due 
permission), but in Mr. Weston’s arrangement, in which he was so careful to preserve 
the modal form, he found it necessary to cut Mr. Niles’ ‘‘Look away, look away over 
yanders mountain” to ‘“‘Look away, look away over yan dro,” whatever that means. In 
July, 1948, appeared a Bantam Book treasury of folk songs entitled Frankie and Johnnie. 
On pages 40-41 are two stanzas and a score of ‘“‘He’s Gone Away,”’ a song which they say 
is known as ‘‘The Lass of Loch Royal,”’ an example of dissimilation. This version ends 
with “over Yandro,”’ and the score seems close to the melody of the Capitol recording. 
Then the editors refer the reader, for a sample rendition, to the Burl Ives recording, 
Decca A431. But Ives sings another variant, does not include the last line of the Niles 
version, and sings a different tune. At any rate, we have a new capital noun added to the 
language—‘‘Yandro’’; the process may be called dissimulation. 

Readers of Professor Davis’s Traditional Ballads of Virginia will recall that Miss 
Alfreda M. Peel of Salem, Virginia, contributed a large number of ballad texts and tunes. 
In fact, one of her important “‘finds”’ was three stanzas of Child 173 (‘‘Mary Hamilton’). 
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In the spring of 1922 she secured two versions from Mrs. Marion Chandler and in Novem. 
ber 30, 1923, she obtained the tune as well. From her interest demonstrated in connection 
with these texts, one might assume that Miss Peel had sent to the Ballad Society al] the 
stanzas she could find; indeed Mr. Davis quotes her as saying this about her findings: 
“... which I believe are all that have been found in this country.” (p. 48.) Meanwhile 
Miss Peel had recorded Child 95 (‘“The Maid Freed from the Gallows’’) from the singing 
of Mrs. Texas Gladden on May 27, 1917, in Salem. This entry is the only one in Davis's 
book that derives from Mrs. Gladden. But in 1941 Alan Lomax was able to secure for the 
Archive of American Folk Song at the Library of Congress a recording in Salem from Mrs, 
Texas Gladden of Child 173, in ten stanzas. Since the singer apparently did not know this 
ballad in 1917 or as late as 1923, one’s curiosity is stirred. But the question is easily 
resolved for us in the printed sheet issued for this recording (AAFS32B) by the editor, 
Dr. B. A. Botkin. In the introduction to the text, Dr. Botkin tells us that the singer 
“learned the song from Miss Alfreda M. Peel, of Salem.” Here a new query arises con- 
cerning where Miss Peel learned the version that she taught Mrs. Gladden. In turning to 
the text of Mrs. Gladden’s version, the reader will find that the words bear a remarkable 
similarity to Child’s ‘A’ recension. The chief difference is that most of the Scotch 
dialect has been removed. Otherwise, her stanza 1 is Child’s A 1; stanza 2 is A 4, with 
the distinguishing phrase “‘old Queen’’; stanzas 3 and 4 are A 6 and 7; stanzas 5, 6, and7 
are a blend or condensation from A 10, 8, 9, and 12. Then in stanza 5 interesting evidence 
appears: Mrs. Gladden sings ‘“‘Cannogate,” whereupon the editor inserts ‘‘Canongate” 
in brackets; but “‘Cannogate” is precisely the reading of Child A 10. In stanzas 8 and 9 
appear the first intrusions; here Mrs. Gladden sings “‘Oh, tie a napkin o’er my eyes, / 
And ne’er let me see to dee.”” Now these two lines are from one of the two versions con- 
tributed by Miss Peel to Mr. Davis and the Ballad Society in 1922. And the other lines 
extraneous to Child A (‘‘And carried her to her bed’’ and ‘The Gallows hard to tread”) 
are, respectively, Davis A 3, lines 2 and 4. 

A. H. Scouten 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 
NA 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ES, it’s the same Journal, despite the change in format. The 

new habiliment of the Journal of American Folklore marks 
our return to the William Byrd Press, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, 
after an eight-year business relationship elsewhere. The cover 
design was worked out by Mr. Willis A. Shell, Jr. of the William 
Byrd Press in consultation with the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Society. Headings and departmental features were planned by 
Mr. Shell and the Editor. 








Wayland D. Hand, Editor 


New YorK HistoricaAL AssocrATION:—The fourth annual Seminars on American 
Culture will be held at the New York Historical Association, Cooperstown, July 5-12. 
Director Louis C. Jones has announced seminars on the following topics: ‘The Geo- 
History of New York State,” ‘‘The Historical Society,” ‘The Regional Writer of Non- 
Fiction,” ‘The Small History Museum,” and the following four subjects of folkloristic 
interest: “American Handcrafts: Fabrics” (Janet R. Macfarlane, Chairman; Helen 
Breeze, George P. Campbell, Virginia D. Parslow); ‘History of American Folk Decora- 
tion” (Jean Lipman, Chairman; Emily J. Heath, Nina Fletcher Little, Eve H. Meulen- 
dyke); “Early American Decoration” (same faculty as above, with Emily J. Heath as 
Chairman); ‘‘American Folk Song’? (Louis C. Jones, Chairman, Samuel P. Bayard, 
Burl Ives, Jean Ritchie, Frank M. Warner). 


HistorIcAL FotK Sonc ALBumMs:—Burl Ives has been commissioned to make a series 
of folk song albums for Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Wilmette, Illinois, which will 
be suitable for classroom use to serve as background material in American history. 


MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION :—The annual meeting of the Comparative Literature 
section of the Modern Language Association of America was held in New York City on 
December 27th. The following papers were presented: ‘‘Mid-century Trends in Folklore 
Research,’’ Stith Thompson, Indiana University; ‘‘The Miser in Folklore, Journalism, and 
Literature,’’ Coleman O. Parsons, City College, New York; ‘“‘The Foggy Foggy Dew: A 
Critical Approach,”’ Francis Lee Utley, Ohio State University. Featured in the business 
part of the meeting was a report by the Committee on Folk Song, given by Professor 
Alton C. Morris. The following officers were elected: Bartlett J. Whiting, Harvard 
University, Chairman; Alton C. Morris, U. of Florida, Secretary; Wayland D. Hand, 
University of California at Los Angeles, Chairman of the Advisory and Nominating Com- 
mittee. Arthur Kyle Davis, University of Virginia, was elected to the last-named 
Committee. 


MipwEst FoLKLORE:—A new quarterly journal of folklore, Midwest Folklore, will 
begin publication in March, 1951. Sponsored by Indiana University and directed by a 
committee composed of Professor Stith Thompson, chairman of the Department of 
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Folklore, Dean John W. Ashton of the College of Arts and Sciences, and Professor George 
Herzog of the Department of Anthropology, the new journal will attempt to recognize al 
of the varieties of traditional material which is found among the heterogeneous populatio, 
of the Middle West; it will also publish outstanding scholarly and critical articles con. 
cerned with folklore in general, reviews of books and important articles, news items of 
interest to folklorists, and, it is hoped, an annotated bibliography of the most Significant 
items dealing with the folklore of the Middle West each year. The new editor is Profesgy, 
W. Edson Richmond, of Indiana University, and the business manager, Professor Jonas 
Balys, of the same institution. Subscriptions are solicited at $3.00 per year. Remittanog 
should be sent to the business manager. 


New YorK FOLKLORE SociEty:—A special program, “Folklore of New York City” 
was given at the New York Historical Society’s auditorium January 27. Featured werea 
discussion of ‘Folkways of Jazz in New York City,” with illustrative recordings, anj 
“Folk Songs of New York City,” sung by Oscar Brand. Allan Funt presented, with 
documentary recordings, ‘‘Candid Studies of New York Folk.” 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The eleventh annual meeting of the Westen 
Folklore Conference will be held at the University of Denver, July 12-14, with Professor 
Levette J. Davidson, Director, heading a group of resident and visiting scholars. Theme 
of the conference is ‘Folklore Around the World,” with the following topics announced: 
“Folklore in India,’’ Walter Sikes; ‘Folklore Societies in Latin America,” Arthur L, 
Campa, ‘‘Sokolov’s Russian Folklore,’’ Levette J. Davidson. Featured in this connection 
will be a presentation of Los Pastores, a Spanish Folkdrama, and a festival of songs and 
dances, ‘Around the World.” Included in the program is a panel on folklore in education, 
as follows: ‘Using our Folk Music in Education,” Ruel Lahmer; ‘‘Teaching Folklore to 
American Youth,” Elizabeth Pilant; “The Scholarly Study of Folklore,’’ Louise Pound, 
J. D. Robb will discuss ‘Collecting and Using Folk Music’; Therese Westermeier will 
speak on “Colorado Festivals’; and Ruth Underhill will make a survey of “Current 
Studies.”’ Part of the program will be held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Colorado Folklore Society. Trips to Colorado mining towns near Denver will conclude 
the conference. Caroline Bancroft, Colorado author, will lead these trips. 
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FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
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CoMPILED BY RICHARD M. Dorson 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Hoosier Folklore, Vol. 9, No. 4, October-December, 1950. Pp. 97-128. Cecelia Hennel 
Hendricks, ‘‘Pictorial Folktales,” pp. 97-102. Louise P. Olsen, ‘The Insomniac Ghost,” 
pp. 102-103. Howard H. Peckham, “Flying Saucers as Folklore,” pp. 103-107. Pauline 
Cook, “The Tale of the Scott County (Iowa) Militia,” pp. 107-111. Ruth Ann Musick, 
“Skeletons from a Homespunner’s Closet,” pp. 111-116. “A Final Note’”’ (by the Editor 
[W.E.R.] on occasion of the final number of Hoosier Folklore), pp. 117-119. Book 
Reviews, pp. 119-128. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 14, No. 4, December, 1950. Pp. 193-265. Mildred M. 
Nelson, “Folk Etymology of Alabama Place-Names,” pp. 193-214. Arthur K. Moore, 
“A Springfield Mountain Composite,” pp. 215-219. Ruth Odell, “‘Mid-Western Saliva 
Lore,” pp. 220-223. Reviews, pp. 224-265. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aldridge, Alfred O., ‘Franklin and the Ghostly Drummer of Tedworth,” William and 
Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., Vol. 7 (Oct. 1950), 559-567. 

“American 19th-Century Folk Art Collection, Gift of S. C. Clark, Installed in Fenimore 
House,” Art Digest, Vol. 24 (Aug. 1950), 14. 

Ames, Russell, ‘Protest and Irony in Negro Folksong,”’ Science and Society, Vol. 14 
(Summer 1950), 193-213. 

Angell, R., “African Drumbeat; New Recordings Capture Rhythms of the Grandfather 
of American Jazz,”’ Holiday, Vol. 8 (Dec. 1950), 6+. 

Attwater, D., ‘Festival of Makers; National Eisteddfod, Wales,”’ Commonweal, Vol. 52 
(June 23, 1950), 268-270. 

Bagshawe, T. W., “‘Review of Periodical Literature,” Folk-Lore, Vol. 61 (Sept. 1950), 
163-164. [Folklore articles in English journals.] 

Boyd, E., “The Literature of Santos,” Southwest Review, Vol. 35 (Spring 1950), 128-140. 
[Collections of religious images of Spanish colonial Southwest.] 

Boyd, G. A., “Folktales for International Understanding,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
Vol. 27 (Summer 1949), 90-93. 

Breit, H., “Talk with Alan Lomax,” New York Times Book Review, July 23, 1950, p 12. 

Breland, O. P., “The Teacher’s Approach to Biological Misconceptions and Superstitions,” 
American Biology Teacher, Vol. 11 (Dec. 1949), 187-192. 

“Brueghel’s Games Today,”’ and ‘More Brueghel Games Today,” New York Times 
Magazine, August 13 and September 10, 1950, pp. 20-21, 88-89. (“. . . boys and girls 
play in New York in 1950 about the same way they did in 1560 in Flanders . . .””) 

Cahill, Holger, ‘America’s Folk Art,” House Beautiful, Vol. 92 (Oct. 1950), 138-139. 

Campbell, Jackson J., “Sir David Dalrymple’s Ballad Work,” Philological Quarterly, 
Vol. 29 (July 1950), 324-332. 

Chase, Richard, “Myth Revisited,” Partisan Review, Vol. 17 (Nov.-Dec. 1950), 885-891. 
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Chase, Richard, “Our Cultural Heritage,” Michigan Librarian, Vol. 16 (Oct. 1950), 9, 
(‘The folk traditions of America . . . enable us to see the basic values in all fine art.”) 

Chastel, A., ‘‘L’episode de la Reine de Sala dans la Tentation de saint Antoine de Flay. 
bert,” Romanic Review, Vol. 40 (Dec. 1949), 261-267. 

“Dances in the Ancient Way,” Arizona Highways, Vol. 26 (Dec. 1950), unpaged. (“Indian 
dances and ceremonies are America’s oldest form of folklore.”’) 

Davidson, Levette J., “Some Current Folk Gestures and Sign Languages,” America, 
Speech, Vol. 25, Sec. 1 (Feb. 1950), 3-9. 

, “Rocky Mountain Burro Tales,” The Brand Book, Vol. 6 (July 1950), 1-14. 

Drabbe, P., “Folk Tales from Netherlands, New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. 3 (March 1950), 
224-240. [continued from September 1949 Vol. 1, 66-79, and from Vol. 1, 19.] 

Duncan, Todd, ‘‘South African Songs and Negro Spirituals,” Music Journal, Vol. 8 
(May-June 1950), 19. 

Eaton, A. H., “Handicrafts of New England,” Liturgical Arts, Vol. 18 (Aug. 1950), 
108-109. 

Eberhard, Otto, ‘An Ancient Egyptian Hunting Ritual,”’ Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
Vol. 9 (July 1950) 164-176. 

Elliott, H., “‘Ho for Eastern Kentucky!’ Music Educators Journal, Vol. 36 (June 1950), 
22-24. [folk songs.] 

Fletcher, John Gould, “In Memoriam,” Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Vol. 9 (Summer 
1950), No. 2. 

Fletcher, John Gould, ‘‘Some Folk-Ballads and the Background of History,”’ The Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. 9 (Summer 1950), 87-98. 

Fletcher, John Gould, ‘“‘The Ozarks Folklore Society,” Arkansas Historica! Quarterly, 
Vol. 9, (Summer 1950), 115. 

“Folklore Department,’ edited by Leon W. Dean (President, Green Mountain Folklore 
Society), Vermont Quarterly, Vol. 18 (July 1950), 119-126. [This department has 
previously appeared in April 1950, 64-68; Jan. 1950, 36-45; and Oct. 1949 [as “‘Vermont 
Folkways’’], 102-111. See also under LeVarn.] 

Fox, E., ‘“‘Peasant Folk-Lore for Posterity; U.S.S.R. Makes Records of Song and Dance,” 
Times (London) Educational Supplement, No. 1830 (May 26, 1950), 412. 

Gabler, Milt, “‘Hot Renaissance of Dixieland Jazz,’’ New York Times Magazine, September 
24, 1950, pp. 26-27, 38. 

Gellert, Lawrence, ‘“Two Songs about Nat Turner,” The Worker Magazine (June 12, 1949). 

Gerstman, Maria K., ‘An Old Folk Art Revived,’’ School Arts, Vol. 49 (May 1950), 
316-317. [Knotting gold threads by Austrian Mountaineers.] 

Gorer, Geoffrey, ‘‘What is Sigma Chi?”, Picture Post (London), July 15, 1950, 37-41. 
[Fraternity initiations as rites de passage.] 

Haraszti, Zoltan, ‘‘The Travels of Sir John Mandeville,” Boston Public Library Quarterly, 
Vol. 2 (Oct. 1950), 306-316. 

Herbert, T. Walter, “Shakespeare Announces a Ghost,” Shakespeare Quarterly, I (Oct. 
1950), 247-254. 

Holley, Helen G., “Old Sturbridge Village,” American-Scandinavian Review (Summet 
1950), 146-148. [‘‘The outdoor museums of Scandinavia depict the life of old-time 
cottagers and townsmen; Old Sturbridge Village portrays everyday life in Early 
New England.”’] 

Holmes, V. T., “Arthurian Tradition in Lambert d’Ardres,” Speculum, Vol. 25 (Jan. 
1950), 100-103. 

Holt, Dennis, “The Legend of Deadclan Camp,”’ Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Vol. 9 
(Summer 1950), 116-119. 
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Hyman, Stanley E., “Dissent on a Dictionary,” Kenyon Review, Vol. 12 (Autumn 1950), 
721-730. [Review of Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend.] 

Ives, Burl, ‘“‘Folk Songs—The Backbone of American Music,”” Music Journal, Vol. 8 
(January-February 1950), 5, 28. 

——,, “Notes from My Song Bag,” ed. A. D. Morse, Parents Magazine, Vol. 25 (Oct. 
1950), 40-41+. 

Jones, Louis C., “The Folk Art Collection,” Art in America, Vol. 38 (April 1950), 109-123. 
[Fenimore House issue.] 

, “Practitioners of Folk Medicine,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Vol. 23 
(Sept.-Oct. 1949), 480-493. 

Jordan, Philip D., “‘The Scope of Folklore and History,” Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. 9 (Summer 1950), 110-114. [excerpted from Missouri Historical Review, January 
1950, 119-129.] 

Lago, T., “Art of Chile: Folk Art,” Studio, Vol. 139 (May 1950), 150-155. 

LeVarn, Carol, “Green Mountain Folklore,” Vermont Quarterly, Vol. 18 (Jan. 1950), 
18-22. 

Limouze, A. Sanford, ‘Burlesque Criticism of the Ballad in Mist’s Weekly Journal,” 
Studies in Philology, Vol. 47 (Oct. 1950), 607-618. [Controversial replies to Addison’s 
interpretation of “‘Chevy Chase.”’] 

Loomis, Roger S., “Breton Folklore and Arthurian Romance,’ Comparative Literature, 
Vol. 2 (Fall 1950), 289-306. 

Lumiansky, R. M., ‘‘New Orleans Slang in the 1880’s,’’ American Speech, Vol. 25, Sec. 1 
(Feb. 1950), 28-40. 

Mario, A. Pei, ‘““G. I. English-Not for Export,” Tomorrow, Vol. 9 (Aug. 1950), 31-36. 

Marwick, M. G., “Another Modern Anti-Witchcraft Movement in East Central Africa,” 
Africa, Vol. 20 (April 1950), 100-112. 

Mason, J. R., “‘Why Robin Hood Became a Chivalrous Outlaw,” American City, Vol. 65 
(May 1950), 7. 

Mitchell, Merlin P., “Gold Rush Lore from an Ozarkian,”’ Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. 9 (Summer 1950), 120-124. 

“Monster Rally; Elusive Monster of Loch Ness,” Time, Vol. 56 (Nov. 20, 1950), 30. 

More, R., “American Hitching Posts,” Archaelogical Review, Vol. 107 (June 1950), 419. 

Morris, Robert L., ‘‘The Arkansan in American Folklore,”’ Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. 9 (Summer 1950), 99-107. 

“Native American; Index of American Design,’ Newsweek, Vol. 36 (Oct. 30, 1950), 80. 

Nyland, Waino, ‘‘Kalevala as a Reputed Source of Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha,” 
American Literature, Vol. 22 (March 1950), 1-20. 

O'Kane, Eleanor, ‘‘The Proverb: Rabelais and Cervantes,’ Comparative Literature, Vol. 2 
(Fall 1950), 360-369. 

Pearce, Donald R., ‘The Tongue of the Gael,” Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
Vol. 57 (Dec. 9, 1950), 39-44. [Folk speech and bardic storytelling.] 

Peterson, Rowena B., “Old Sayin’s, Songs, Stories,” North Country Life, Vol. 4 (Spring 
1950), 54-55- 

“Polish Folk Art,” School Arts, Vol. 49 (March 1950), 240-241. 

Politzer, Heinz, ‘From Little Nemo to Li’! Abner; Comic Strips as Present Day American 
Folklore,” tr. by R. Manheim, Commentary, Vol. 8 (Oct. 1949), 346-354. 

Pruitt, O. J., “Tales of the Cherokees in Iowa,” Annals of Iowa, 3rd Ser., Vol. 30 (July 
1950), 359-367. 

Randolph, Vance, ‘Fabulous Monsters in the Ozarks,’ Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. 9 (Summer 1950) 65-75. 
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Randolph, Vance: editorial, ‘Folklore and Common Sense,” Arkansas Historical Quart. 
terly, Vol. 9 (Summer 1950), 108-109. 

Reidy, Harry, “The Bunyip—A Legend of the Australian Bush,” South-west Pacific, 
N.S. No. 25 (n.d.), 15-16 [older than the Loch Ness monster]. 

Reynolds, Horace, ‘America Singing for Sure,” Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
(Oct. 7, 1950), 18. 

Riis, Roger W., ‘‘Phantom Inventions,”’ Reader’s Digest (Sept. 1950), 15-17 (condensed 
from Science News Letter). 

Rowland, F. W., “How Water Came to Australia; A Re-told Australian Folk Tale,” 
Grade Teacher, Vol. 67 (Jan. 1950), 41. 

Rudolph, R. C., “Jumar in China,” Jsis, Vol. 40, Pt. 1 (1949), 35-37: 

Scott, Marion M., “Haydn and Folk-Song,” Music and Letters, Vol. 31 (April 1950), 
119-124. 

Showalter, Mary E., “Christmas Cookery and Customs from Greatgrandmother’s Day,” 
American-German Review, Vol. 17 (Dec. 1950), 7-9. (Pennsylvania Mennonite.) 

Smith, Charles E., “Folk Music, the Roots of Jazz,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
(July 29, 1950), 35, 36, 48. [Review of Harold Courlander, ‘‘Negro Folk Music of 
Alabama,” Ethnic Folkways Library, Vols. 1417, 1418.] 

Spencer, Dick, ‘‘Powwow Time,’ Palimpsest, Vol. 31 (July 1950), 260-280. [Meskwaki 
festival at Tama, Iowa.] 

“St. Louis Spotlights Folk Traditions; 16th Annual National Folk Festival,” Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, (Jure 10, 1950), 17. 

Thompson, Lawrence S., “Legends of Human Skin,” Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters, Vol. 34 (1948), 277-287 [published 1950]. 

“What is Folk Art?’’, (excerpts from symposium published in Antiques), House Beautiful, 
Vol. 92 (Oct. 1950), 274. 

Gerson, Villiers, ‘American Legends,’ Pageant, Vol. 6 (Nov. 1950), 118-119. 

Williams, R., ‘Sing Something Simple,” House Beautiful, Vol. 92 (June 1950), 156-9. 

Williamson, H. C., ‘Pennsylvania Folklore Stirs Interest in History in Elementary 

Schools,”’ Pennsylvania School Journal, Vol. 99 (Oct. 1950), 55-56+. 

Wincor, Richard, ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Festival Plays,” Shakespeare Quarterly, I (Oct. 1950), 

219-240. 


Thanks to Dan G. Hoffman. 
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Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga Long House. By Frank G. Speck. (Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xiii -+- 192. Drawings and plates. $4.00.) 


In his final publication Dr. Speck summarizes his repeated field trips from 1933 to 
1947, to Soursprings Cayuga Long House, Grand River Reserve, Ontario. His knowledge 
of the ceremonialism grew out of actual attendance and supplementary sessions with his 
reliable informant, Chief Deskaheh (Alexander General). His exposition focuses on the 
important Midwinter Rites, but actually includes the entire ritual system—the summer 
Food Spirit Dances, Sun Ceremony, Family Condolence Rite, etc. The purpose is a 
factual presentation of the beliefs and practices of this one Iroquois tribe, with occasional 
references to Onondaga and Seneca variations. Comparisons are left to the reader, who 
may juxtapose William N. Fenton’s superb outlines of Seneca rituals. (Tonawanda 
Longhouse Ceremonies, BAE, Bull. 128, 140-166, Anth. Papers. No. 15.) 

In the first part, ‘“‘Religious Framework of Cayuga Culture,” a penetrating sympathy 
and previous far-reaching study of other Eastern Woodland cultures have combined into 
a sensitive interpretation of dual ritual functions and controlling spirit forces. ‘‘. . . the 
performance of the two groups is reciprocal . . .” (p. 23) and altruistic (p. 26). ‘“‘The 
elementary function of the moiety division has been to equilibrate social and ceremonial 
performance.” (p. 27) A tabulation of Spirit Forces forms the core of ensuing elaborations, 
of the prayer for the Thanksgiving Dance in English translation (pp. 132, 138); of the 
annual ceremonial cycle of winter rites for thanksgiving, and summer rites for supplica- 
tion (p. 34). Tables 2 and 3 of the annual calendar and the functional groupings of rites 
and dances follow Fenton’s method and statements. The “‘social dances” are not, however, 
grouped according to function nor according to dance pattern. This part concludes with 
a condensed chapter on officiaries, foods, musical instruments, and costumes. The actual 
transcriptions by George Herzog of Speck’s song recordings are promised for future 
publication. 

Part II, ‘“‘The Midwinter Ceremony,” does not adhere to the order of listing in Table 3, 
but starts with the Medicine Societies, the oldest and most distinctive midwinter rites, 
and the psycho-therapeutic nucleus of Cayuga ceremonialism. The Four Sacred Rites 
give thanks to the Creator and the Food Spirit Rites to Corn, Beans, and Squash. (Bean 
dance is omitted in the description.) Sincerely and often eloquently the author quotes 
origin legends, describes symbolism, curative objectives, and procedure. The section on 
the False Faces beautifully complements Fenton’s exposition (Masked Medicine Societies 
of the Iroquois, Smithsonian Report for 1940, pp. 397-430). Speck contributes more on 
reverential treatments of the masks, Fenton on their forms and the dance sequence. 
Some of the rites are not actually performed during Midwinter celebrations, such as the 
hanai’tus Medicine Mens’ Rite, the Little Water or Dark Dance (merged by Speck, 
distinguished by Fenton), the Food Spirit, and a number of the Social Dances. They are 
included for completeness. 

Though Dr. Speck makes no claims to choreographic expertness, he has in some previous 
publications made valiant and often successful attempts at dance descriptions, for he 
realizes the importance of this element. This time the dance analyses are incomplete, 
sometimes vague and misleading. This is particularly evident to the reviewer, who has 
shared and analyzed these very dances subsequent to 1947. The neat structure of the 
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Bear Dance (pp. 64-65) was not apparent to Speck, usually a keen observer. The womens’ 
actions and the dramatic development of song and ritual in the Ghost Dance Rite (p. 120) 
and Kettle Dance (p. 121) are dismissed in brief words, as ‘‘circle formation (no specific 
steps) in single file, contraclockwise. . .” The two-step-like heelbumping of the Thanks- 
giving Skin Dance is referred to as a “trotting step” (p. 138). The Stick Striking Dance, 
which uses this same step, is erroneously likened to the wasase war dance (p. 120). Closer 
study of the choreography might have enriched Speck’s interesting comments on war 
dance origins. 

As verbal analysis of movement defies even the specialist, and as the lack is in the 
process of being remedied,' it is unnecessary to multiply examples. Other inaccuracies 
of a more mechanical nature could more easily have been avoided. On the floor plan of 
the long house (p. 36) the women are shown on three sides, instead of only on two in 
conformance with fact. On Table 2 the Raspberry Ceremony succeeds the Corn Ripening 
Ceremony in August—a reversal of actual practice—and the Green Bean and three-day 
Thanksgiving Rites are not listed at all. However, Appendix I straightens out the order 
of events (p. 174), and serves a generally useful purpose of outlining the entire ceremony 
of 1933. 

“Final Thoughts” revert to the sensitive and mystical perception of the early chapters, 
to the well-balanced socialized religious system of dual deism (p. 168). The book closes 
as it opened, on a justified tone of optimism. ‘‘In retrospect we see the Cayuga Iroquois 
in whose bosoms the conviction of intimate communion between the living people, the 
sensitive spirits of the dead, and the realm of plant and animal spirits is their most 
irreplacable quality”’ (p. 172). ‘‘. . . the rites of the Long House are not destined to doom 
for a long time yet” (p. 4). “... the native religion has not lost its vital force’’ (172). 

GERTRUDE P. KuRATH 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Maui-of-a-Thousand-Tricks: His Oceanic and European Biographers. By Katharine 
Luomala. (Honolulu: Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 1949. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Bulletin 198. Pp. iv + 3-300.) 


In this book Professor Luomala gives an encyclopedic account of the stories about 
Maui, an interpretative and critical statement of their place in Polynesian life, a review 
of modern investigations, and an evaluation of the sources. On this foundation she expects 
to base further studies in special themes. We may hope that she will put the capstone 
on her labors in this field by writing her own explanation of the origin and dissemination 
of the legends. 

Maui-of-a-thousand-tricks or Maui-tinihanga, a Maori name (see p. 30) is still a 
popular figure in the native traditions of the Pacific. Since he was never a fully accepted 
member of the Polynesian pantheon, stories about him were not subject to tabu and 
could be freely told to travelers and missionaries and could survive the conversion to 
Christianity. Maui was no doubt (p. 18) established in Polynesian tradition when the 
principal Pacific archipelagoes were being settled. It seems to be impossible, at least 
in the present state of our knowledge, to discover whether he is a figment of the imagina- 
tion or a man who has become a demigod. Many Polynesians believe that he was a real 
person, but their testimony is confused and conflicting. It seems to be equally impossible 
(pp. 24-25) to arrive at his origin by interpreting his name. The suggestion (p. 26) that 
the longer name Maui-tikitiki-a-Taranga originated in eastern Polynesia and was cor- 
rupted when it was carried westward. where the epithets Tiki-tiki-a-Taranga are applied 
to figures perhaps independent of Maui, implies the existence of cross currents in the 


1 See Fenton and Kurath, BAE, Bull. 148. Further publications in preparation. 
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historical development. Here again (pp. 26-27) etymologies throw no light on the nature 
of the fundamental ideas. 

Maui is essentially (p. 35) a trickster. Versions which describe him in other terms have 
altered the original theme. Certain adventures—especially snaring the sun, which Pro- 
fessor Luomala has already studied in great detail, fishing up islands from the ocean, and 
stealing fire—are his characteristic property, and other themes—especially his origin in 
a clot of blood or an abortion, his place as the youngest of several brothers, and his 
exploits of raising the sky and controlling the winds—are associated with him. 

The sympathetic and illuminating interpretation of the many widely differing uses 
that Polynesians have found for these stories of Maui is the special merit of Professor 
Luomala’s investigation. The Arawa (New Zealand) narrator points the incidents to a 
skilfully planned climax (pp. 36-63); narrators in the Society Islands (pp. 140-148) make 
him a serious-minded demigod who aids both gods and men. In Rarotonga (pp. 160-181) 
Maui avenges Mokoroa’s insulting of Tangaroa. Elsewhere, Maui is a subject of burlesque 
or a hero who slays monsters. 

Modern theories about Maui (pp. 227-240) “‘oversimplify the complexity of factors 
giving rise to the origin and development of myths, uncritically accept superficial analogies 
as genuine identities, and are indifferent to local variations and the functions of myths in 
the specific culture in which they are told” (p. 240). Students of stories about Maui will 
henceforth rely on Professor Luomala’s exhaustive critical evaluation of the sources 
(pp. 240-272). There is a bibliography (pp. 278-287) and a good index (pp. 289-300). 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


The Cycles of the Kings. By Myles Dillon. (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 124.) 


In the preface to his little volume, The Cycles of the Kings, Myles Dillon pleads the 
limited scope of his work. He avows his purpose to present from the “historical” Irish 
sagas only those stories with “the greatest value as literature.’’ In his first breathless 
chapter—a three-page whirlwind that whips through the complicated problems of Irish 
manuscripts, of the poets or filid, and of the relation of both to oral tradition, all in a 
way not too helpful to the layman supposedly the reader of this work—the author defines 
that literary value. Pointing out that the earlier texts are merely summaries and that 
they, and perhaps not they alone, “show no sign of oral tradition,’ Dillon finds their 
literary value in “‘the incident, the motif, the folklore.” 

From some seventy Gaelic manuscript tales of varying historicity concerning the legend 
and fact of a period from the third century B.c. to the eleventh A.p., Dillon selects and 
presents in translation and summary nine more or less unified cycles of sagas and three 
non-cycle works, one of these latter a rather charming morality-like allegory. These, plus 
brief historical headnotes, critical comments upon literary and historical merits, indica- 
tions of extant scholarship about particular manuscripts, summaries of the longer items 
from which excerpts are presented, and many footnotes, all in 114 pages. The other pages 
are dedicated to general introductory and valedictory remarks. Because of this extremely 
disjointed organization, the non-specialist for whom the book is intended, perhaps even 
the scholarly reader, may well find the going difficult and rocky. 

Yet, despite an effect of incoherence as bad as that in the worst anthology (and 
springing in part from the same cause), the persevering will meet in some of the snippets 
a very real literary charm. This, contrary to their translator’s modest disclaimers. 
Although this reviewer is in no position to comment upon the Gaelic originals, he ventures 
that at least a part of that charm is due to the translator and summarizer’s skill. The 
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reader will discover occasional bright humor, pleasant understatement, narration that is 
by turns rousing and restrained, and colorful descriptions, a few of which reveal an un- 
expected sensitivity to nature like that same surprising quality in Anglo-Saxon. 

Although these are certainly not folk narratives, certainly not the recording of actual 
oral forms, the folklorist will find much of interest here. First there are the folk motifs—to 
mention a few of them, wise judgements, magic numbers, the sinister left hand, the substi- 
tute bride, the child taken from its mother at birth, physical tests of virtue and noble 
birth, the soul token, the shield which assures invulnerability, the riddle tests, the singing 
head of a dead hero, the child nurtured by a wolf, even the rose and the briar that tie 
“in a true lover’s knot.” There are folk etymologies here. And, although this is no place 
for discussion of the interrelationship of the romance and folklore, there are similarities 
to romance material,—among them, partial resemblances to the Tristram and the Gawain 
stories other than those cited by Dillon. And there are even descriptions that rival those 
in American forms of the tall tale (pp. 39 and 59). 

Then, there is that other aspect of folklore, the ethnographic. Here one gets a picture of 
the culture that received and preserved these sagas. Folklorists perhaps do not pay enough 
attention to the audience of folk materials. From the contents and implications of these 
sagas can be deduced a picture of a dynamic society. Some of the traits to be inferred, 
indeed some clearly stated, are: firm belief in the supernatural and in magic; a barbaric 
sense of luxury and physical comfort; the use of tricks, potions, and charms; a complicated 
system (or systems) of royal etiquette; constant and sudden violence; wife-trading; great 
integrity of a man’s word and, paradoxically, much treachery; crude and cruel humor 
(p. 46); a high regard for poetic talents; a gradually acquired Christian patina of super- 
stition, tabu, and primitive conceptions of saintliness; ef cetera ad infinitum. 

In conclusion, may a few random observations be indulged? Although the date of a 
manuscript may be predicated upon the presence of an historical name, certainly the date 
of a story can not be so determined (p. 38). The latest copyist or some intermediary teller 
may always add or substitute names. Although Dillon notes a few possibilities of allegory, 
perhaps others might be considered, particularly in ‘‘The Cycle of Ronan.’’? And—small 
point—since normalization is practiced, why is it Brandubh in the text of a saga while it is 
Brandub in the title of the same saga? Finally, perhaps other readers will be as entertained 
as this reviewer was to learn that Ireland’s eternal unrest is all the result of the un- 
scrupulous theft of some goose-eggs from an obscure saint. 

Ws. HuGH JANSEN 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Ethiopic Documents-Gurage. By Wolf Leslau. (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 

No. 14, New York, 1950. Pp. 176.) 

These documents, collected in Chaha, the principal language of the Gurage region 
around Endeber, include texts descriptive of the culture, folk tales, songs, and proverbs, 
supplemented by an outline of the grammar, a glossary and indices of proper names and 
grammar. 

The outline of the grammar treats ‘‘only the essential features of Chaha.” The treatment 
of these essential features, however, is in some respects rather puzzling to one who would 
work with the texts. For example, /n/ and /r/ are set up as unit phonemes (1.1), and yet 
we are told that they alternate under specified conditions (1.5). Are they then independent 
phonemes? Similarly (b)f is listed as a phoneme in contradistinction to /b/ (1.1), yet b 
is said to vary freely with b (1.6). In 3.1 we are told that ‘“‘Chaha has no gemination,” 
but (3.2,3.3) the author then proceeds to give us a number of examples of it. The author 
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confuses phonemic and morphophonemic procedures (e.g. in 4.1 “‘prepalatalization”’ and 
5. “umlaut’’) and describes the morphophonemics in terms of historical statements. There 
is, throughout, a distressing tendency to utilize the author’s undoubtedly considerable 
knowledge of related languages to make historical statements. Unfortunately these do 
not aid us in working with the language of the texts, and they take up space which might 
better have been given over to a more complete description of the language as now spoken. 
Quite aside from these criticisms, the author seems to have collected a large amount of 
linguistic material and we may await his more definitive reworking of it with every expec- 
tation of fruitful results. 

The texts themselves represent a considerable contribution to our knowledge of this 
part of Africa. The many texts in which the narrators describe their own culture are of 
great value, not only as descriptions, but also as measures of the informants’ attitudes. 
They seem carefully gathered and accurately edited. 

The same may be said of the folk tales, except that here it is unfortunate that the author 
or the editors did not see fit to include the excellent line-by-line translations characteristic 
of the texts, in addition to the overall translations in idiomatic English. 

The sections dealing with songs and proverbs are valuable inasmuch as they include 
material on the social situations in which the song or proverb is found. This is particularly 
true of the proverbs. 

The author deserves praise for the short but informative discussion of the field methods 
used in gathering both linguistic and ethnographic materials. All in all, this is a first-rate 


iece of work. 
P Davin L. OLMSTED 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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